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; BUSONI “The Piano was ideal &c helped HAROLD BALIER “Ta inaranoe 
5 high conaiptions” an i in the ghest dares” 
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ROGERS PIAN@S 


Each Rogers piano is made with the same care 


as a fine violin. The result is an instrument of 
superlative quality that is a delight to the most 
fastidious pianist. [In your own interest, do not fail to examine the Rogers 





before making your decision. 


Let us send you full particulars, or better still, give us a call. 


GEORGE ROGERS & SONS, 


60, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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cy 
iM i) oy 
ree SS me 
(GILBERT & SULLIVAN ) 
iiE adventures of Prince Hilarion and his friends in 
quest of Princess Ida, his elusive bride (to whom he was 
betrothed when he was two and she one year old), provide 
some of the most amusing situations and delightful music to be 
found in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertoire. 
The entire musical portions of the 
opera have been recorded under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Rupert 
D’Oyly Carte by a brilliant cast, 
= which includes : 
See ey Henry A. LyYtTron LEO SHEFFIELD 
re SON DEREK OLDHAM WINIFRED LAWSON 
ee SYDNEYGRANVILLE BERTHA LEwis 
ew ana, DARRELL FANCOURT EILEEN SHARP 
x aN LEO DARNTON KATHLEEN ANDERSON 
VAN 2 
¥A\ py . . . 
s) NR, 4 The Opera complete in an Artistic Album on 
* 4 O. ten 12-in. Double-sided Records £3:5:0 
‘, 4) Records separately 6/6 each. 
) 
) HisM ' 
| is Masters 
| Voice” 
i “Grea'est Artists —— Finest Recording!” 
| “His Mis Votce™ f iucts can be obtained only 
; ! fron by = Gramophone Company's esavedited dealwe. 
Uy Write for name of nearest dealer in your localtty. 
<_ ; J oh THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD., 
: Cen 4 363-367 Oxford St., London, W.1. 
_* es" i\ British Empire Exhibition: 
Pe GY. 4 ) Stand V. 901, Music Section, Palace of Industry. 
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O25 
; + the General Pos I 1925 : : 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
yORK GATE. MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


rIn re ‘ - > 
[he Royal College of Organists. 
lnstituted 1828. paapncansceunineed SSR, OR The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM 
INATION are 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. meal 


President R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G p. 112 


e and Fugue in G major, /. S. Ba Novello, Book 8 


igener, p. 56; Peters, Vol. 2, No, 2 














Principal: JOHN B McEWEN, M.A., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M Minuet from Sonata No. 1, in F, Op. 149, Stan/ord Augener.) 
— Largo Sostenuto from ** A Sea Symphony," X& vughan Willie wns 
, Sw Meuse G. Leo. ¢ , il 
\IDSUMMER HALF-TERM will begin on Monday, Jun | Arranged by Henry G. Ley. (Stainer & Bel 
Exa 1 on or about Wednesday, June to. The selected pieces and the book set for the Essay for the July, 
TECTURES be given by Dr. F.G. Shinn. on Wednesday, | 1925. A-R.C.O. Examination, differ from those set for January, 1925 
TY sky and his Chamber Music,” and by Juli " 
: woe nl a , te, ~ .t The rps ra All Candidates for the next Examinations must send in their Names 
' 7 “rs . 7 . ey for FELLOWSHIP by JUNE 4th, f ASSOCIATESHIR by JUNI 
. t1th. Inthe case of NEW MEMBERS pro} al forms duly filled uy 
ST ONCERT, Queer Ha Tuesda June 1 nust be sent in before JUNE ist. No names will be entered after 
hea da 
AM NCERT by t rt a Examination Regulations, list of College Publications, Lectures, 
XN CONCERTS, Saturdays. June and 27, at &c., may be had on application. 
MBER EXAMINATION ist day for entry The ¢ ege pen daily fr 10 to 4; Saturd i t 
, . ; , Examples ind ng the character and approximate difficulty of the 
S SSS 508 Training of ¢ nductors and also for NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1924, Examinations, 
ichers, utter to meet the re rements Of the | may be tained at the College As iateship or Fellowship, 6d. 
( have been artanged A Junior | each post ft 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary N.B.—The attention of Me rs and those interested 
fact that Annual Ge ral Meet t | é 
[HE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. =| 224, the, Diploma Distribution at, 2. 
RINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 : so an ig es Ce 
Ker ngton Gore, Vv .7 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G ROYAL 
S H P. ALLEN, M.A., Mus. Dox 
tary: G & A. Macitcan, Esq., D.Litt MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
rar: ¢ pE A ING, Es M.A 
E. J. N. Pouxins we. Hoa. R.C.M Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 
f es both prof = i ah eupahnns _ eaeiie ial Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
S ps and Exhibitions are founded which provide free President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, k.G 
d Principal: DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY 
— Ciadeutan. Cried of Tesbes Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A. 
4 i} t [ ] at tr 4 it € 
T )PERA CLASS has the os f the f equipped Collexe Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
RA THEATRE, with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA. "| instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
MINATIONS for A ateship of the College (A.R.C.M.). Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
je i three times a year, in September, Dec er. | Wind Instrument Course, £18, 
r a ? } hye , , + : " 1 
. oo = ihe: tained from th Systematic Course for the training of Teachers, approved by 


Teachers’ Registration Council. 


The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula 


Guildhall School of Music. tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 


New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. Claud Biggs. 


ed ration of London, and managed by New Profe rofS Miss Marguerite S 
the M c Co - 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 GLASGOW 


. LANDON RONATD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e ATHENAUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


PRIY _ , | SESSION 1624-25. 
_RIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects, and STAGE | 2 ‘ 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing 
n EK ition, Sture, cing, Opera; Classes in nm ~ . - ~ 

ductin | The Session consists of Three Terms: September 8 to 
hae : ; November I, December I to March 7, and March 9 to 
aplete sical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12 June 5 
mia Viass, Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers | n 


. ate ical Curric p Poaning fea 
y Teachers’ Registration Council Complete Musical Curriculum, Day and Evening Classes. 





| 
: | Single Subjects taug 
and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina | . ingle Sut re taught. 
general public) free. } I 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary STUART S. FORSYTH, Secre¢ary’, 


Cent. 4459; and y | ATHEN2£UM BuiLpincs,G OM 


rospectus and further information may be obtained from : 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSH on 
5 oo . a P ' As PERFORMERS Lilian W. Crutchfield, \ fred I 
_ P as . ; > oem Dodds, Dulcie Alexandra Airth Goodwin, Mar mere : 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 Ressadh Maes telneeem: emains Weseieantiaiee nees Hi 
I 11 rporated by Royal Charter, 18 John Frederick Shorthouse, Hilda Gertrude Sir » 
G. Wil 
| EXAMINERS: Victor Aml H 
Patt HIS MAJESTY THE KING Craxton, Isabel Gray, Welton J). Kix I In: 
, , , : : . | H. Lake, Vivian Lanegrisl hay, I . 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G Bg By ay a Chart Moore, Br 
Principal: Joun B. McEwen, M.A., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M Swinstead, Lawrance Taylor, Egerton Tidmarst Ws 
Septin Webbe, Cuthbert W el ¢ The 
" ORGAN.—Frederick Le ard Jenkins, Harry I W sper 
NTTN } 


LICENTIATESHIP EXAMINATION. Pag ye te eg ag NS 
I TER, 1 » 


ORG 


HESTRAL INSTRU 


MENTS: VIOLIN EACHERS T 
I N ri CCESSFUI iret Ed t Alexander, Ruth Char = ~ 
EACHERS: § Mad Be Kathleen | Patteson, Phyllis Norah Smith : - 
( l : H la Ida Hart | As PERFORMERS: Una Cheverton, Wit Mr 
ert Wilfred Plant, | Gwendoline Lones, Austin Fra Saund 
; | 


: ; a |} VIOLA.—As PERFORMER: May Trevena W 
RS v. Marjorie Asplin, Ella McRoti HARP.—As PERFORMER: Alwena Robert 
- Minnie El ome FLUT As PERFORMER: Harry Lyittler 


— EXAMINERS: § Dyke, T. I This 
H H Marjorie R. | M B. Pa H. We D s E.R For 
I I H ‘ | D Woof ] 
Mirian BANDMASTERSHIP.—William Joh! Bowk - 
aril Maud Morley, Marjorie] EXAMINERS: B. J. Dale, Neville Flux, B. Wa ' } 
: < ' Tronatec gh Tavlor Guid, |. PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT.—N 
I sue’! Smith, Freda ¢ tance Monk, Margaret Kathlee 
Victor I ‘ War aladien Te EXAMINERS: Welton Hickin, Montag I 
W | White re 
EXAMINERS: 1 ~ ~~ oa AURAL TRAINING and SIGHT-SINGIN § 
Ed ? | k I I amstetns Martin, Grace Helen Renshaw, Eileen Frances | 4 
; rl TEACHERS: | Ma te Ad Thoma Strit 
G ;  wendolen A Winifred | _ EXAMINERS: Arthur J. Greenish, Mus. D. (Ca Ernest Rea eal 
] I v I \ e. Enid Mary Averst, | Frederick G. Shinn, Mus. D. (Dune is 
I ‘ I i r, Edith Emi VOICE CULTURE and CLASS-SINGING.—H 
l ) I I b " Marie Eileen Phy EXAMINERS Arthur J. Gree h, M I St 


Mar " Mus. I Ox . Ernest Read 
ELOCUTION As TEACHERS Noree A Ca 
a Biggam, J. Valery C foe Rorke), Claud W. G Eileen H 
« | Hodde1, Pat a Phyl 





! oslo Meetg | He atricia M. Phy li Eth Keew 
( I ( ) Cark Evels a se asctgan : 
; c ph nc As PERFORMERS: Marjorie Beatrice Relf 
, ‘ ' 1 eas rage ' EXAMINERS: A. Acton-Bond, Wilton Cole, ( N . 
( ry ( Jo t Hilda I e | Katie T J. A. CREIGHTON, § 1 an 
l I l \ " 


rii:| THE ASSOCIATED BOARD sd 
~ oy M : t Do \ F OF THE R.A.M, AND THE R.C.M 


French, 1 May Elea FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


- \ a. ‘ Rea Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
I Hall- Eva Halliw President: H.R.H. THe Prince or Wa es, K.G 


1 H l thy | LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytt sA — 








: - ara Fal Written Examinations held in March and November at al! Cer 
- ! may Practical Examinations in March-April and November-Dec 
» Kat t all Centres. Entries for the vember-l I I 
, . - : . . : ANE e Wednesday, October 14th, 192 
i “ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytta E t 
| i 1, I Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., Mareh 
~ t \ J M M April, June-July, and October-November Entries for the Oc I ga 
November Examinations close Wednesday, Oct € 
, , ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed a 
oe centres in March-April, June-July, and October-November each year . 
ke For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus 
B ‘ The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
! f Constar R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years \ 
I | } : AE tees nage Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and an 
( “es wr F further information, may be obtained post-free from 


THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


Eileen Ma Ma {vn Malai Powell. Jesmme| BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 


t Rendall. Bene Tieden SCHOOL OF MUSIC 








x we , MI 
\ | Robe ( tance ( ef 
I Rober M . Visitor Sir Epwarp Etcar, O.M., M LL.1 
ot c t M . : Director .. GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., D.M Ed.) - 
t > Fra ( rles R ri i ne 
I > | S Nellie Clat Sherwir SESSION 1924-1925 
> I S Doris Grace S Dora = 
! Ada S Winifred The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (S ber se 
5 on, I $ South 1, Ann Sowerby, | December 20): WINTER TERM (January 14 to Apr SUMMER ‘ 
i I { S I Cc. Se ‘ Ka . TERM (April 20 to July 4) 
\ I : ne + ald - er Taylor, Mary Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Orc 1, Chambe 
W er. } W a mae ie ‘ Well -_ =< Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts 
I ! Ellen Whittaker, Hilda Saral Prospectus and further information may be obtait trom— 





wend Ww reery W Beatrice May Wisemar H. M. FRANC! ret 
I Wr rot Yzard Paradise Street, Birminghan 
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96 and 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1. 
TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


Instruction his teachers, and under his own supervision. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children. 
The Staff c 
sperience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder. 

cay 
Special Short es for Teachers during term and vacation. 
Sp 
lass by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching 
Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
ynthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings. 


Lecture-Les 
{ Technique a! 
ssical analys 


Mr. FREDER )RE takes alternate Wednesdays. 


TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
i by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 


COMPLET! 


Appr 
This One-YEAR Course may be joined at the beginning of any TERM 
For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Cour, Secretary 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Principal: ALpert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
FouNDED 1892. 


f thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough | 


lest I n in Manchester devoted solely to the interests | 
ranches of ic taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons 
pera Cla Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary 
String Orche asses for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral 
Singing, Har &c 
Single S Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


TA STREET, CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W.1. 


20A, TiE 


President’ A. NETTLEFOLD 
: om WARD COWDERY 
pal ... = ooo .«» DAVID GODELL. 
des complete instruction and training in all 
Art for both Professional and Amateur 
fully developed. Public appearances arranged. 
nthly. Auditions free. 
Secretary Mayfair 3819 





1E LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS, 


and MFIELD CRESCENT PappInGTOoN, W.2 
Founder: Mr. James Bates 
Solo Boys and rus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
services, & I phone : Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTES 





LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 





FOUNDED 191 
VILLIAM WOLSTENHOLME, Mus. B 
ga and ¢ irmasters of all denominaticn 
ica Apr ents 
Particulars a plication to the Hon. Sec., Dr. J. WARRINER, 
gny H e, Der ark Hill, S.E.s5 





A VOICE is— 


MENTAL APPRECIATION OF TONE. | 
MUSCULAR EFFORT. 


\ good Teacher will help you with the first. 
the Saxby Vocal Calisthenic Course will work 
wonders with the second. 
rains every little muscle used in singing 
and speaking. 


, Vy’ » % >*99° = | 
A\ESULT : Power, Resonance, Brilliancy, Control 


in fact all the qualities of a GREAT VOICE. 
lr. CHURCH SAXBY, 
Studio: 3a, SEVEIRG BUILDINGS, LEWES, 


| 


THE ART OF VOICE- TRAINING 
SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSE IN LONDON. 
Mr. F. C. FIELD HYDE 
Will conduct his HoLtipay Course in LONDON from 
JULY 30th to AUGUST 8th. 


It will include 


LECTURES ON THE ART OF VOICE-TRAINING 
A CRITICAL REVIEW OF ALL THE CHIEF THEORIES 
VOICE-PRODUCTION 
LECTURES ON THE TEACHING OF SONG 


INTERPRETATION 


AND PRACTICAL TEACHING 
THROUGHOUT 


VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
For Organists, Choirmasters, and all Vocal Teachers, this 
g ’ 

Course is unique. It is the outcome of many years’ investi 
gation of practically every theory and method worth 
investigating, and of a wide teaching experience. 

Previous courses have been attended by Teachers, 
Conductors, and Organists, including musicians of national 
reputation. Their recommendation is unanimous. 











€ wn are pontaneous exp) 2 ] 
|? ed from t ho have attended : 
oO t the 1 er Sj} 
Tt , f eat led 
“7 4 ’ « nented uj ready 
Tw eks after course 
| as proved one of the ti D I ever ace 
A gle lecture is WOT x le fee 
elled a “ t attend, and cour 
etur PY rk /ué and fre t 1 
For full particulars, including Syllabus of Lectures, address 
, . + 
F.C. FIELD HYDE, 


| 


43, Upper George St., Bryanston Square, London, W.1. 


The Training of Teachers of Singing. 
LECTURE-LESSONS IN CLASS MONTHLY IN LONDON 
Individual Training Course for L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. as 

Te iC 





hers or Performers in Singing 


2. 


WEBSTER, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
(Teaching Singing), 


PARK RoAb, Not 


Mr. W. LEE 


rINGHAM, 


PAPER WORK sy Mus. B., F.R.C.O 
OVER 1100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 


“Your lessons and ideas splendid." 
“Your excellent models make my attempts look cold.’ 


RECENT SUCCESSES, 
lud mly pupil sent up, January, 1925 
2s. Od. per lesson and postage. 

"' clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


LECTURE-RECITALS. 


MR. A. M. HENDERSON 


R.A.M., A.R.C.M.), 
PIANIST AND LECTURER 


University of Glasgow. One of His Majesty s 
Examiners in Music 
Mr M. HENDERSON specialises in PIANOFORTE 
LECTURE-RECITALS with Illustrative Programmes 
Also, assisted by Mrs. A. M. HENDERSON, as Singer 
Prospectus and terms on application 


67, ANN STREET, GLASGOW, W.2 


Organist to the 


MR. HERBERT HODGE will give an Organ 
4 (1,863rd) at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.< n 
Tuesday at I p.m. 








Recital 
une 9th, and every 
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alia Sali cnet: anil Mrs. a 
CAN YOU PLAY THE REAL USE of RELAXATION 
ote y\ a \ RY? AS APPLIED TO 
FROM MEMORY?) pianoforte PLAYING. 
a te — : : wage ters <4: ia able discussion in ay atte Musical cit : 
. Ther Ss no gainsaving the fact that THI SRECT 
The pleasure of playing 14 a you OF RELAXATION forms the pivot or effici 
sed a narec id if vo technique revolves. although i st hes Pe | 
\ r me I be rehed n ee seg nal oe stil! tps in ite pence ‘i si ties In 
ne Tue Cuartes A, GitLterr Courst 12 Cor = 
If , the Piano, Violin, ’Cello, SPONDENCE LESSONS SOLVES THE PROBLI nd snow 
(re t YOU CLEARLY AND SIMPLY rill REAI OF RELA 
2 ATION IN EVERY PHASE OF TECHNIK OGETHEE ' 
I GUARANTEE TO TEACH WITH ITS ACTUAL APPLICATION TO A AVING. 7 
Cor ( Course also includes POSTAL CONS ra NS 
individual ditt ties, 


READ WHAT OTHERS SA\ on 


MASTER - METHOD A.Teacher ofthe Piano writes: M 





I ‘ 5 tea , 
OF have take é ns from expert hers, t I 
. iV ) , oe heard the matter explained so plainly as y 
MEMORY - PLAYING could understand it 
uN Al \.R.C.O. writes : 
. Being a teacher of é ve ve yeal 
levery } x reby T e, T I 
d € proved, I can say w it hesitation that I'l THE FINES 
My B t, sent fi f cost or obli 1SYSTEM I HAVE TRIED AND ONE THAT WILL ac 
tively, 1 on-te I PLISH ALI YOU CLAIM FOR IT if the ¢ f 
structior iret 
Explana klet with | 
» l Card t \ ting trument play. | © Mr.G 
P. iS ai Consu Zon Ya E 


Mr. REGINALD C. FOORT, F.R.C.O., 


19, Beacon House, Hemstai Roa THE CHARLES A. GILLETT /%a rte § 
LON N, N.W.0, 11, Soutu Mo:ron Srreetr, Loxnpox, Wi. 


Up MOST WONDERFUL VOCAL pa 
DISCOVERY of Modern Times. 


4 


Piano Priayine Kept 





without keyboard practising 
Tt oo a — — , ee of |All in trouble with their voices or contemplating 
N°? — vakewe ‘as teen tic: ham al a Vocal Study should consult : \ 

to keep “in practice” without keyboard. practising, WILLIAM WOLLER. fl 
t , increased powers of execution, and in general | 61, GUNTERSTONE ROAD, KENSINGTON, \ 


C 
This is one of the many reasons why pianists of all erades | ALL TEACHERS of SINGING and CHOIRMASTEKS I; 
me ‘ I ‘ seeking higher efliciency should avail the Ives of the _ 


extensive SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for W EEK END 
Many eminent musicians, including the late Sir|/and HOLIDAY COURSES during Summer months 4 

FREDERICK BRIDGE, have used and highly recommended London Studios and various Summer resorts. 

my System—the ORIGINAL POSTAL SYSTEM. 25 YEARS’ UNBROKEN SUCCESS 

More than 19,000 Successful Students of all ages add their | Hundreds of Singers, professional and amateur, owe their 

testimony. success and continued freshness of voice to the study of! 

method, in many cases after having given up hope of using 


“from Brain to Kepboard” chele valors agate. | 


. ° ’ ~ rcIC- . SAC rT . oe *1) 
Macdonald Smith’s System MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. — 
r 7): . ) a Lyrics Set To Music, MELopIES HARMONIZED, Music TRANSPOSED 
| ianoforte I laying. AND CopieD, BAND Parts Written, MSS. PREPARED FOR PUBLICA 
¢ : T)ysTInct 
TION BY A Master HAND, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTIO 
WRITTEN TO SonGs. 
For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks 





iS ae 


My illustrated book, ** LIGHT ON PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” 
will gladly be sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 


When applying, please do not omit to state whether com ya MRE H. AL LSTUDIOS.—tThes e splendidly y 


- th nis 
parative beginner, average, or advanced pianist. The book [ee ed 7} Piat 
musical activiti it L ndon Forty-five rooms Grand Fal 
will be sent free of charge, and post free. every t Lift, telephone, and every comfort at gape 
‘ rate One yrning or afternoon per week tht 


» | Low i i 
M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomssury Sg., Lonpon, W.C.1, | mam time arranged { r. Apply, 35, Wigmore Street 








es. 
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MODERN coRR. COLLEGE 


PRINCIPAL: 
ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (Caytas.). 





— | ~ We have much pleasure in announcing that the M.C.C. 
eotant Nelice ~~ oe ee * a“ 


Courses for (Pianoforte) are proving as 





successful as the Courses for Matric., A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O. 
1st M.B., xc. 


L.R.A.M. (PIANOFORTE TEACHING) - Aprit, 1925. 





Wwc.Cc. Students write as follows : 
“1 have been successful in passing both my Papers. I gained 81 Marks 
for each Paper. At the previous Exam. (under other tuition) I only 


reached 66.” 


“T have just heard that I have gained the L.R.A.M._ I have always looked 
forward to the corrections of my Papers, and should like to thank my 
Tutor personally.” 


““! was successful in all the branches, and am passed a Licentiate. Many 
thanks for the valuable help you have given me.” 


MATRICULATION - - - ]J19 





\ \us | C | _ This Exam. is entirely Theoretical, and forms 





an excellent preliminary to Mus. Bac. M.C.C. 
Students have gained the follow ing Marks : 
ART OF TEACHING _ ae 86 
COUNTERPOIN1 a 94 
\ R q () 7 : _ A Student FAILS FOUR TIMES (under other 


tuition). This Student passes after working with 
the M.C.C. four months. 





FOUR Students passed MARCH, 1925. Two 
of these were Students of the M.C.C. 


ist MB. - 





AR.CM., XII = BXTRS = = 2) pets oes 


SUCCESSES 





Both Students P asse ds at the ist ATTEMPT. 


NOTE.—ALL OUR SUCCESSES ARE BY CORRESPONDENCE. 





TUITION IS GIVEN IN SINGLE SUBJECTS. 


State Subject or Exam. interested in. 


20, SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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FORMERLY ALWAYS NERVOUS 


Has now played 11 recitals from memory in 14 days! 





EEN’S HALL, LONDON. 


SCRIABIN 
MEMORIAL CONCERT 
KOUSSEVITZKY 


ROYAL 
LHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. However impossible you find it t emorize 
now, the Mackinnon Memory Course in train 
your memory successfully in a few months. 


Only fifteen minutes’ daily practice is required. 


Teachers and students easily fit in the Course 


with their other work. Age is no disadvantage, 


} 


LILIAS MACKINNON. 
DY 


the Course has been taken with equal success 





pianists of from 17 to 7o! 





Send coupon below for booklet giving full 


particulars, with numerous testimoni 


rent: MACKINNON’S 
vee seweeotiel  MUSTCAL MEMORY COURSE 


she has not made EMPIRE HOUSE. 


progress as the result 


iking the Course, such va ») is ie y y 
lent’s fees will be refunded I/), I I¢ ( ADILLY ’ \\ tT. 
a 


IN SIX POSTAL LESSONS ... FEE, 43:3: 








POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
COUPON. 
ss LILIAS MACKINNON, Empire House, 175, Piccadilly, W.1. 


send me, without obligation, free, and post free, your booklet on “ MEMORY TRAINING.” 


Na 
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PERSONAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, 





Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


Mus.Doc. (Lond.). 


Mus. B., Mus. D., and Diplomas of T.C.L. and R.C.0 





Full Preparation for L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 





SPECIAL COURSES 
STARTING THIS MONTH. 
L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 
Full Preparation in all Paper Work, and in 
voce portion of these Examinations. 
Courses for 


the vzzd 
Revision R.C.O,. and T.C.L. 
July Diplomas. 
Durham Mus. B. and Mus. D., Sept. 
) London Mus. B. and Mus. D., Dec. 
NUMEROUS SUCCESSES. 


(a 











Candidates who are entering for the first time, and also those who have previously failed to 


pass any examination, should communicate with 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


46, CLARENDON Roap, REDLAND, Bristol. 





lelephone: Bristol 3033 
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cal Education 

such a knowledge of Harmony as will furnish the 

means for understanding music in respect of the b EDITION OF “BEL CANTO" EXER 
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(If difficult to obtain, write direct 


HARMONY FOR PIANISTS Concerts, sc.,address, Bolton Mansions Hotel, $.W.5, Ket 


ALBERT GARCIA'’S. 


VOCAL STUDIO. 
YUEEN’S ROAD, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, N.\ 


} 
I 1 


By D. PERCY RIDEOUT, D. Mus., Lond. 
of . { Lessons, and Examination 
VOICE-PRODUCTION AND SINGING 


GILLET 1 
TRAINING FOR OPERA AND CONCER1 
“ AND L.R.A.M. EXAMS 


rTHE CHARLES A 
Pianoforte S 5 
Mo! v Str.. Bonn § LONDO 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR A.R.C.M 


vi 
’ a. 25 
himself a fine artist and the inheritor 

\DAM CARSE,  F.RAM.,, particularly pleasant to hear voices, so well plact 
mooth ’ ven in tone. from the lowest to t 


x 1 control which too few learn exercise 
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n and a great name 
he 


gra 


ING” 


s prepared to Lecture to Schools. rowing rt to t 
\Musical and other Societies, on MANUEL GARCIA’S “ART OF SING 


has recently been edited and revised from the origit 


THE HISTORY OF THE ORCHESTRA” ALBERT GARCIA 


mu ¢ EONARD & Co, 47, P 
' ; es ¢ inters 
FIFTY LANTERN SLIDES, 
uments from the 16th Century arts, but not many where the same b of th 
Pictures of Early Orchestras, ved by successive generations, and the case 
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EXAMINATION AIDS. 
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expert advice on the following Tests 

AYING. SCORE-READING. 
OSITION. ACCOMPANIMENT. 

(With list of 75 Solos.) 

tos. 6d. the set. 

ll help to secure for you the few extra marks ofien 
failure into success. 

idressed envelope for fuller particulars 
IN. AIDS," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 


3s. each. 
These paper 


Wardour 





THE 


)R STRI 


TECHNIQUER 


TCH, STRENGTH, AND SUPPLENESS. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS WINIFRED DEN 
SOPRANO. 

* A voice of pleasing freshness and flexibility. Dail; 

“A clear, 

| Standard. 


VHAM. 


well produced voice—exceedingly well sung. 


41, Avondale Road, South Croydon 


MISS JULIE LEE 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS, MASONICS, AT HOMES 
N.W.11 





sRL WEBI 
After a tr 


the renowned teacher says 
I find ‘The Techniquer’ an admirable means of 
dgery of a pianist's daily gymnastics. The exercises 
f strengthening the fingers to a remarkable degree, 
that confidence and power are greatly increased, 
luced and time saved. I recommend your excellent 
er I can, and with every confidence." 
1 Development."’ with numerous photos, 1s 6d. 
ll particulars, &c.— 
F. J. FITCH, A.R.C.M. 
Road, N.W.8 


, A.R.C.O. 
‘Phone 


(Sec.), 


21, Boundary Maida Vale 1715. 


To PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, 
“SIMPLEXA’ 
(Registe red 

STRETCH, 
AND 


VIOLINISTS, Etc. 
Pocket Finger 
No. 69281 
INDEPENDENCE, 
STRENGTH. 

** Have no hesitation in rec 


Improved Model, 2s. 6. post free 


2 n% 
XA," 3 , FOLKESTONE. 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


Th 


Trainer 
FLEXIBILITY, 


s Says mmending 


[FORD TERRACE 


wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
gth April, 1921 


and the clever sixteen-feet, 
“OPTIONAL OCTAVE’ contrivance, 


icity of the attachment, 
th combined, 


hted with the Pedal touch and with the variety in that 

ir Attachment makes possible. It is very responsive 

ments of the feet, and is reliable.” 
HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD., Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
wing t 


ncreased output, we 
ar Mod 


have reduced the price of our 
14 guineas cash. Deferred payments if desired 
Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrtp., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 


London address 


11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 
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de Crescent, Golders Green, N 
™ . y Ty 
MISS LYDIA JOHN 
(A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Organ Recitals, &c. 
Recital-Lectures of Folk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c. 
Pupils received for Voice-Production and Singing. 
Prepared for L.R.A.M., Associated Board, &c. 
iddress—-28, ALBION ROAD, LONDON, N.W ¢ 
Tel.: Hampstead 5797 
Lessons given at West-End Studio or above 


Nez 
address 


HAROLD ~SNOWLTON 


St. Paul's Cathedral, E.C. 4 
1, Hatherley Gardens, Crouch End, N. 8 


REGINAL D BUSSELL 
BARITONI R.¢ Leipzig), LONDON 
io cite Ph oy sen ton 
Concerts, Oratorios, & 


15, Aberdeen Road, Clifton, Br 


VE RNON HARRISS, 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., Gold Medallist. BASS 
Oratorio, Conce rts. Vocal Coach and Adjudicator 
Senior Music Master, Downside School, near Bath 


FRANCIS JARRETT 
BARITONE 
s Church, Regent 
an Recitals 
born Restau rant Abe 
insl D 
I, Chert 


» hear of a v 


Sol St. Thomas 


Available for Or 
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venue, Golder's Green, 
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Recitals, Masonics, Oratorios, 
58 


Marmion Road, Hove, 


PRANK POUL om 
BASSO-CANTANT 

ORATORIO, CONCER 

w Avenue, Hounslow Ph 


DMUND TELFER (Barrroye) 
For vacant dates, and Experts’ criticisms, 
Ibbs & Tillett, 


&c 
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. Hounsl H 


nsl 


124, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 

HERBERT TRACEY 
BASS. 

avendish Mansions, E.5 
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» SUCCESSES IN ORGAN 
2 F.R.¢ 3 
ALLAN BROWN, F.R.C.O 


HIGH ROAD, BALHAM, 


Telephone: Battersea 91¢ 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


See page 456 
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season. 
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FORSTER RICHARDSON | SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, 
(r.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
R.C.M. (Leipzig), A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M. (2.) A.R.C.M. Paper,Work. 


*upil of Tobias Matthay, Plunket Greene, Gregory Hast), — - ' - 
s in Pianoforte Playing, Voice-Production and Singing. (3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 


Tuition on the most modern technical principles. 
= acl ing pa <- - a L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-25 ... 2°70 Correspondence Pupils — 
Wigmore all Studios, igmore Street, 7 2 1ecessf 

1, Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, S.W.14. A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-25... 72 . 


M RR. i \ N D : L TAY | A R | Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 


Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, Manct r 
ONCELLO — 
In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs announce th 
he has prepared the following additional CORRESPON) = NCE Coven 


(1.) The “ Mus. Bac." Degree. 


VIISS MARY WILSON, F.R.A.M. (2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
rot rots t at the | il Academy f Music, London, 


(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work 


(4.) The Associated Board Examinations i: 
Harmony, and Counterpoint 


——EE (Address as above.) 

HE TR: AINING OF TEAC HERS. elaahiiaameiaal a oi = 

: De JTHBE RT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Duneip 

ESPONDENCE ( SES IN Fee SPECIALIST IN CORRI EX 
VOICE-PRODUCTION, covering the whole subject. TUITION 406 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. | RCO 

AND TEACHING, TOUCH, ACCOMPANIMENT, A.R.C.O., &c. 58, Avondale Road, Gorleston-on-S¢ 

APPRECIATION, AND AURAL TRAINING anata - ee 
oo Successes at L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., & [> HARRIS REVISES and PREP \RES MSS 
PITCHER, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.) FOR PUBLICATION, Accompaniments t gs written 


Se Gee A, Cee M'SS.H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM 
a INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private resider rat West-E 
Studio), in Pian 1oforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, gue, For 
**Vade Mecum f t Singers,’ ' 6d, | Orchestration, Teaching,’’ Modulation, Trans; 
. Boundary R aan N.W Terms, &c., apply, Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bric 


1715 Maida Vale . memes arnt 
; Vet CHASTEY HECTOR, D. Mus 
A.M., instructs (¢ andidates, persona 
. Degrees a Dipl mas in Music. The Dow: 
) -rlpo: “CC ) 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. Road, Hove, Sussex. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING ERBERT HODGE, F.R.C. 
ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,’ Ardwick Road, N.W.2 | Organist and Choirmaster, St. Nicholas C 
. . St Ben a Victoria Street, London, has, since 1908, made a sp 
oT IO ogy Mateoges rex cee Candidates for the Organ Playing Examinations 
poe Aged om A ea OWIDE | of Organists, and can arrange a private cours 
rm oe me Mae ft “Sit EDWARD | (or single lessons) to organists visiting Londot 
xD Davies, Mus. Doc Cole Abbey. Many recent F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O 
5, Streatham Place, S.W.2 Telephone 


+ @ 





Special Lect. on Mus. Appreciation 


SICAL RevisE—ER TO Mgessks. NOVELLO For F« 


| DR ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who . rs = 2 
OB [TAINED DEGREES OF MUS. B. and Mus. D. at Oxford PROFESSOR WALTER HU GHES is a fe 
ambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, Diplomas of VACANCIES for kee n Pianoforte Pupil 1 stud 
L L.C.M April, 1924), L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., L. Mus. L.C.M.,| private address: ** Fairfield,’’ 90, Underhill Road, D 
A.R.C.M., Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, Certifi- | —_ 
cates, and raluatle professional appointments. Dr. Allison is willing D»*: A.G.IGGULDEN,Mus. Doc. Dunelm.,F.R.C.0 


teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE C< 
ny, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions | | atest Successes : Durham, Sept., 1924— Both Mu 
correspondents anywhere. Personal instructionin Theory, | out of the 5 Final Mus.Bac. passes 7 Also2in 1st M =o 
Singing, and Piano, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester and 5 Mus. Bac. Exercises, all in 1924, after prelim. course in comp 


es _ ‘ . : os ~~ | tion. Over 160 Successes at Durham alone. The Durdans, Reigate 
YEVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. ; . 
\ Dr. Horton A n, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester [)*: F. 3 KARN Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus.Do 
. ; : : “ Toronto) continues to give lessons in Haru 
\ BAKER, Koa Betedeodl )., | Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musica 
r of end 1 Knowledge, Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidat 
n by post | Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. de 
Course Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3 


H R. KNOWLES (Manchester 1919, Durham 192 

‘ ; ce : os > = — — specialises in preparing candidates by post for the work 

at R, J. PERCY BAKE R, Mus. B., Dunelm., | of all examinations in music. Solutions, with methods working 
R.A.M., gives Postal Tuition and prepares for Examinations. | Address, “‘ Cramond,"’ Oakhurst Avenue, East Barnet, London, N 

Pe rs nal Lessons (Pianoforte and Theory), at14,Hanover Square,W.1 " =m £77 . . 

Adc 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.\W.17 >7REDERIC LACEY, Organist, St. James the Less 
: : — : > a - Westminster, has removed from 21, Kingsme Road, $.W 

ISS Ba BLA KE, A.R.A.M.,, A.R.C.M. leacher to 71. Wiltshire Road, Brixton, London, S.W. 9 

: f Singing), prepares pupils L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Exams., = a * 

s Teacher or Performer. Highest recommendations. — Studio, \ ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Prof. Singing 


), New Bond Street, W.1 R. A. Music. Private Lessons in Singing at the Wismor 
| )" FRANK A. CHAPPLI Mus. Doc. Dunelm. : Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
ndence Coach for Desrees and Diplomas. | >)R, ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus.Do 


4 ose a. Witenead University of Toronto; Mus. Doc., Trinity University, Toron! 
F.R.C.O.: F.A.G.O., &c. 15, Sydenham Villas Road. Cheltenbat 
~ . ~ Correspondence Lessons. Revision of MSS. Scoring, editing. @ 
i R.A ~~ mae SN Fim DB SPECIAL COACHING by | arranging. Examination pieces analysed and annotated 
aa AT HUR ELI ARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M Pianist 7- ~ ~ —< ro “ 
r t Address, 497, ¢ entry Road, Birmingham | ISS F ° HELENA MARKS, Author of The 
; wD . a x ar | 4 Sonata: Its Form and Meaning," prepares for L.RA‘ 
M's . “ HE GRAHAM Soprano), Professor of | A.R.C.M., and all other examinations, Pianoforte, Hat hes 
re n ] ter and partic t and Teaching,"’ &c. Personal or Correspondence 
t. W Paper-Work subjects, including those for L.R.A.M.., * 
“DEER 7: | and Sight-Singing,"’ and A.R.C.M. in “* The Teact 
~REDERIC K GREEN, L.R.A.M., ETC. Voice| appreciation.” &c. Pupils received and visited for 
Specialist, Vocal Coach, and Adjudicator Preparation for | Many recent successes L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c 
L.R.A M c/o Rushworth & Dreaper, 11, Islington, Liverpool. 10, Matheson Road, London, W.14 
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L. MIDDLETON, Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., 
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MAX REGER 


ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 


? 


By 


The musical career of Max Reger, though short, 
ms remarkable for the good fortune which 
utended it. By the age of thirty-four, an age at 
shich most composers are still struggling to get a 
sublisher for anything more elaborate than a 
iymn-tune, he had about a hundred separate 
ous numbers in print. And when we remember 
the complexity of his scores, the phenomenon 
;still more remarkable. 

From another point of view, the good fortune 
{ Max Reger may be reckoned a catastrophe. 
loa young composer worldly success is an artistic 
jisster. Nearly every young man has to endure 
aseries of rebuffs from which he learns that his 
sized masterpiece is too long or too elaborate for 
xfformance, and so with a heavy heart and 
rembling hand he sets to work to simplify that 
wtentatiously elaborate passage. Or it may be 
that owing to the impossibility of finding a 
publisher his work has to remain in manuscript, 
ind that all copying has to be done by the 
omposer himself because he is too poor to 
employ professional copyists. ‘These experiences, 
though heart-breaking at the time, are invaluable 
tothe young composer, because they compel him 
discover the way to produce the maximum of 
apression with the minimum of notes, and it is 
remarkable how many notes appear superfluous 
rien the problem of copying an orchestral work 
s presented to the composer-copyist. 

Max Reger, fortunately or unfortunately, was 
spared these experiences, and his works quickly 
ound publishers and, in Germany, performances. 
i also seemed likely at one time that a Max 
Aeger cult was going to sweep through England. 
He himself gave chamber concerts in London, and 
camed his audiences by the beauty of his 
pianoforte playing. A performance of his 
fundredth Psalm was given at Queen’s Hall. 
In conjunction with these performances, there 
‘ppeared in a prominent journal a finely-written 
“say upon the merits of Max Reger, the writer 
comparing three great contemporary specimens of 
‘atiation-writing, the ‘Enigma Variations’ of Elgar, 
he Don Quixote Variations’ of Strauss, and the 
bach Variations of Reger, and awarding the palm 
0 Max Reger. That judgment, right or wrong, 
aken in conjunction with these well-advertised 
Performances, did certainly suggest that Max 
NCBEr'S day was at hand. But it was not to 
%, or, at least, not then. A few organists, greatly 
a attempted some of his organ music, and a 


Hy 





few pianists attempted his larger pianoforte works. 
In spite of these spasmodic attempts to establish 
Max Reger, neither the public nor the few rallied 
to his cause. 

There have been many attempts to establish 
other composers, such as Perosi, or Bruckner, 
which have proved just as ineffectual as this 
attempt to establish Reger, but the failure of 
Reger to profit by his boom is rather more 
difficult to explain—because he possessed just 
those qualities which win the admiration of the 
few and the good-will of the many. At his birth, a 
good fairy-godmother gave him the gift of melody, 
another good fairy-godmother gave him the gift of 
expression; but a wicked fairy-godmother (in 
fairy-tales, godfathers whether good or bad do not 
exist, a state of affairs which some real godfathers 
would gladly see in our mundane affairs— 
especially at Christmas time), well, this fairy- 
godmother maliciously gave him the power to 
exhaust his subject, thus destroying or partially 
destroying the value of the other gifts. Many of 
his songs are really beautiful, as are many Of his 
little pianoforte pieces from ‘Aus meinem 
Tagebuch’ and from ‘Childhood’s Memories’; 
his larger works, however, in spite of great melodic 
beauties and titanic intellectual strength, have 
failed, so far as England is concerned, to win 
either the admiration of the student or the applause 
of the public. 

This failure is due in a great measure to his 
unfortunate desire to say everything that there was 
to be said about any given subject—that is, he 
lacked the power of selection. There are, I 
suppose, a thousand things worth saying about 
every subject under the sun, but the wise man 
knows that all things that are worth saying must 
not be said. Ina picture, a painter has to reject 
a thousand details for every one that he selects, 
although the other nine hundred and ninety-nine 
details are as true to life as is the one which 
he chooses. In the early days of the war 
Heath Robinson drew a fanciful picture of the 
Swiss frontier at the point where it touches the 
frontiers of France and Germany. In the Swiss 
portion of the picture a shepherd is piping, lambs 
are gambolling, and I expect (for memory is 
faulty) birds of antediluvian pattern are carolling 
in the sky. In the French and German portions 
lines of grim-faced men with pointed rifles are ranged 
opposite each other in perspectively converging lines, 
while in the air shells are bursting with visible 
vehemence and palpable din. Now most of those 
details were probably true, but yet their inclusion in 
one picture and their close juxtaposition makes 
the absurdity of the truth all the greater. 

This in some measure is true of Max Reger. 
He says everything that can be said, and he 
exhausts his hearers long before he has exhausted 
his subject. Furthermore, he not only says all 
that is to be said about his subject, but he says all 
that is to be said about each successive harmony, 
thus leaving nothing to our imagination. There is 
a story told of Sydney Smith to the effect that in 
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saying farewell to a friend setting out as a 
missionary to some cannibal islands, he added, 
‘Good-bye, my friend, I hope you'll agree with 
your parishioners.’ Now that is an admirable and 
perennially amusing remark; but when a man 
repeating this anecdote, made Sydney Smith say, 
‘ Good-bye, my friend, I hope you'll agree with 
your parishioners when they eat you,’ he spoiled 
the whole thing in his desire to extract therefrom 
every particle of humour. 

So, too, Max Reger, not content with giving us 


good tunes and hard-working, conscientious fugues, | 


feels impelled to state all their merits, and in stating 
them destroys them. His melodies are choked 
with notes, and have little or no chance to live. 
He was like the little girl who was told to look after 
her baby brother and to k2ep him well wrapped 
up. True to her trust, this good little girl covered 
every visible part of her baby brother until the 
baby was breathless and herself brotherless. Even 
so did Max Reger nurse his music into the grave, 
thereby proving the truth of the adage, “Care killed 
a cat.’ Whenever he saw a crack in his counter- 
point, he stuffed it up with two or three demisemi- 
quavers ; had a chord only four notes, he added 
two more; did a melody move in a single line, he 
instantly doubled it, and this even in organ music. 
Thus he stifled his ideas with too many notes, 
just as some ostentatious (and probably shoddy) 
jewellers crowd their windows with gold watches, 
silver watches, diamond rings, and pearl necklaces 
until we are bewildered into apathy, whereas the 
artistic jeweller limits the exhibits in his window 
to one pearl necklace on which we can gaze with 
covetous admiration. 

The variations on a theme of Bach, to mention 
one of his greatest works, contains passages of 
exquisite beauty concealed beneath a tangled 
overgrowth of semi- and demisemiquavers. One 
or two passages in the work have a touch of that 
mystic, unearthly beauty which we associate with 
the music of Franck and Elgar, such as the 
harmonic phrase which opens the third variation, 
and another no less lovely passage in a similar 
mood which lies hidden in a block of demisemi- 
quavers on page 17. These passages are difficult 
to find, not only because they are hidden in a 
wilderness of chromatics, but because Reger has 
concealed their tracks by throwing expression- 
marks all over the music. 

his over-indulgence in expression-marks is not, 
however, peculiar to Reger, but is a symptom of 
so-called modernity. Most composers previously 


a, 
would unerringly discover the right interpretation of 
their music, and that anyone who was not Sensitive 
would never get the full meaning of the Music 
however plentifully it was supplied with expression, 
marks. ‘Thus they gave directions for the fempy 
and for the varying degrees of power, but they left 
the subtleties of expression to the player, An 
real musician who studied Byrd’s ‘ Payane’ or 
Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasia’ would discover all 
the subtleties of their interpretations without, 
word of suggestion from the composers. In the 
19th century composers began to use more detailed 
expression-marks, rather in the spirit of persom| 
criticism than of helpful guidance. Whe 
Beethoven wrote con gran espress he meant 
that he thought the passage very beautiful ang 
hoped the performer would think 50 to, 
Actually, of course, the performer may disagree 
with Beethoven’s estimate of the music, or he 
may fail to plumb the depths of the gram espress 
Since that date composers have gone still further 
in the matter of giving intimate details about the 
interpretation which they imagine their music 
deserves. ‘They are like modern dramatists, who 
are not content with giving stage directions but 
| feel obliged to reveal their own ideas about each 
person’s appearance and manners, though it will 
probably happen that the play-writing in no way 
bears out the dramatist’s own views about his 
characters. The Elizabethans were content to 
write ‘Enter Ophelia,’ knowing full well that it 
is no use stating her character unless she lives up 
to it in the play. But whereas Shakespeare says 
|" Enter Ophelia,’ the modern dramatist would fed 
| obliged to say: 
| 
| 








At this point Ophelia enters. She is a pretty, 
flaxen-haired young woman about thirty years of 
age, though she herself has given her age as seventeen 
ever since she was twenty-one. Her eyes, being light 
blue and large, seem for ever fixed in a gaze of 
perplexed interrogation ; her lips, a crimson cupid’s 
bow, seem fashioned to furnish life’s most important 
answer ; 


and so on, for a whole page of italics. Such 
elaborate stage directions, though they certainly 
reveal the attitude of the author towards bis 





|work, do not make the work one whit the better. 
| Nor do expression-marks make music expressive. 
| When Beethoven does employ more intimate 
|marks of expression such as con gran espress, We 
|may be sure that it will be worth our while to 
|play it carefully, but with Max Reger espressis 
lare as cheap as sprats and do/ces two-a-penty. 


had been content to confine their use of expression-| Every phrase of his work, however beautiful, 
marks to the indication of arbitrary changes in| turgid, or ugly it may be, is marked espressivo or 
time or force which could not be guessed by any ‘con gran espress. Every line of counterpoint i 
one playing the music at sight. Without Handel’s |marked den marcato, so that a four-part fugue 
expression-marks no one could decide exactly how|resembles a quartet of demagogues speaking 
to interpret the ‘Berenice’ Minuet, though it is | simultaneously from a tub and urging the audience 
capable of many interpretations, all differing from ‘to listen most particularly to me.’ ‘This desireto 
each other but all equally satisfactory. | make everything seem of the utmost significances 

The old-time composers rightly considered that | found in a certain type of journalism whieh shouts 
details of expression were unnecessary, arguing |its message in capital letters or italics; which s 
that anyope who was really sensitive to beauty |not content with describing a thing as unique bet 
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35 most unique’ or ‘most singular,’ forgetting 
shat if a thing is unique or singular it is unique or 
singular and there ’s an end on’t.’ 

Judging from these too frequent expression- 
garks it would appear that Reger’s attitude to 
fugue writing, in spite of his phenomenal skill and 
sincerity, Was entirely wrong. A fugue, if it is 
inything more than an intellectual exercise, should 
resemble a closely thought-out essay or sermon of 
which the value lies not in the text but in the 
wbsequent ideas which spring naturally and 
iggically from the initial idea. To Reger a fugue 
appeared not as a gradual unfolding of various 
qusical truths which arise in connection with a 
given subject, but as a composition which writes 
much trouble (and at great length) 
introduction of the subject 
part, then in another. Now this 
; obviously not the attitude of Beethoven, 
Handel, or Bach towards fugue _ writing. 
Beethoven rightly estimated the fvos and cons of 
fygue writing when he said : 


itself without 
by the frequent 
jst in one 


To make a fugue requires no particular skill 
but the Fancy wishes also to assert its privileges, and 
today a new and really poetical element must be 
introduced into the traditional form. 


How different are Handel’s counter-subjects 
fom Reger’s! How aptly they consort with their 
aaders, and how sympathetically they blend their 
‘idely different personalities! Examine Handel’s 
choruses, such as ‘And with His stripes,’ 
letall the angels of God,’ “Tremble guilt,’ and 
notice how the counter-subjects are the perfect 
complement of the subject. Examine Bach’s 
panoforte or organ fugues, and notice how 
fancy has asserted its privileges. I*requently it is 


or if all the parts are marked assaz marcato, he 
requires the subject to be played marcatissimo, 
and then as a last resort, Italian being exhausted, 
he breaks into German. Nor is he content with 
German and Italian high explosives, but he must 
needs catch the pianist’s eye by marking every 
part and every note with arrow-headed emphasis 
marks; some arrow-heads fly horizontally above 
the notes, and are evidently less dangerous than 
those which descend perpendicularly upon the 
stricken note. Even the poor little grace-notes— 
which are so shy that they scarcely show their 
heads among the mob of blustering semiquavers— 
are fitted with arrow-heads of a pattern suitable to 
their size and station. 

This habit of Max Reger’s of indulging in 
superlatives does not end in this ludicrous 
misuse of expression marks. All his music 
passes from extreme to extreme. ‘The lady who 
went at one prance from Turkey to France was a 
giant sloth compared to Reger’s emotions, which 
could pass from the extremes of fsanissimo (pp was 
not counted of in those days) to a frenzied forte 
within a few notes—c/. the slow movement of the 
Violin Concerto. And in his opinion, anything 
which is being played as loud as possible can 
always be played one degree louder, and even then 
can be stimulated by the addition of a s/orzando. 

The result of all this passion for complete 
expression is that a page of Max Reger’s music 
| appears in constant mourning for its lost simplicity. 
I doubt if so many notes have ever congregated 
|in one page as they do in the Symphonic Fantasy 
}and Fugue, Op. 57. One pities the organist who 
|tries to perform the work, but still more the 
|unfortunate fellow who had to engrave it. I do 
not know what sale these works have, nor if any 





itieult to decide which contrapuntal line of Bach |publishers are contemplating bringing out new 
sto take precedence, so full is each of gyeat| editions; but if they are, I suggest that instead of 
yauty and significance. I suppose that no two|printing the black notes upon white paper, they 
wanists of equal taste would agree upon the|should print the white spaces between the notes 
omect registration of the great E minor Organ/upon black paper. I admit that this method may 
fugue. It is so much a question of the mood at seem unusual, but I am sure that in the long run it 
uemoment. But Reger’s contribution to Fugue, | would be much quicker and far less expensive. 


nspite of his earnestness and sincerity, was really 
i disservice to music, because he made Fugue 
ippear just as artificial and crabbed as _ its 
detractors wrongly imagine it to be. His counter- 
subjects are not the marriage of true minds, of 
‘omplementary melodies, but the 
menance of very obliging semiquavers. Consider 
ie Organ Fugue, Op. 57. The subject is 
pomising, being full of vitality and character. 
Never did a fugue subject require a calm, restrain- 
4g counter-subject more than this one, but does it 
idsuch a mate? Alas! no; the counter-subject 
Sjust as giddy and wild as the main subject, and, 
“we all could have foreseen, the marriage is a 


lo Reger, as I have previously said, the primary 
uerest of a fugue was its subject, consequently 
‘ery entry of the subject is marked by such words 
S espress, dolce, dolcissimo, espress e sempre ben 
marcato i] tema, sempre assai marcato il tema, 


| 
| ON MUSIC: 
INFERENCES AND INTUITIONS 


By Mrs. Frank LIEBICH 


mariage de | 


| Sir Oliver Lodge’s remarks on the analogy of art 
|and spirit, in one of his lectures on ‘ The Reality of 
the Unseen,’ open out a wide region of thought on 
the illimitable subject of music. A picture, he 
said, was not in the material of which it was com- 
posed, but in the soul of the designer and in the 
soul of the perceiver. Everything we saw in the 
| world of art was really in the mind. Probably we 
were surrounded by a number of things to which 
our eyes were not yet opened, and our condition 
was miserable and poverty-stricken compared with 
the reality of things. A dog might be present 
when music was played; he heard a noise, but he 
did not hear Beethoven. 
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On reading the report of the lecture in Zhe Zimes, 
I asked myself, How many human beings are there, 
the whole world over, to whom the hearing of a 
Symphony by Beethoven, or any other composer, 
would be little else but noise, though duly qualified 
in many cases, perhaps, as a pleasant noise? And 
for musicians, in the world of sound, what marvels 
may there be of which those possessing the keenest 
perceptions are still unaware. The energy of an 
atom, surrounded by myriads of others, each 
revealed to be like the centre of a solar system, is 
not more inscrutable than the vital powers 
contained in the nebulz of resonance of a musical 
note. The gradual education and development of 
the musical sense culminating in the perfect 
apprehension by the ear and mind of great musical 
works covers a far wider ground than that of the 
ordinary curriculum of academic training—for it 
leads into the regions of the mind where a kind of 
sixth sense is adumbrated. Artists in any branch 
must necessarilyrealise that the ever-increasing know 
ledge and love of an art grows with their growth, 
and can cease only when eyes and ears are closing 
to the sentient beauties of this world. And being 
aware of this, we know that our minds do not belong 
to the region of matter, but to what Sir Oliver calls 
the unseen region where reality reigns. We may 
have a complete comprehension of the science of 
harmony, instrumentation, of all that appertains to 
sound and the production of musical sound, and 


Tr, 
related beauties, affinities, and dissociation of 
harmonic combinations. It is a tale of love and 
devotion. And if the composer is a true lover oj 
his art he will have instincts and intuitions ag sy, 
and sometimes surer than his scholarship, 

A first hearing of any really great musical wor 
is like a first meeting with one who later become 
a friend. To understand a personality we have 
borrow a little of the actor’s art and endeavour t) 
imagine and realise something of the temperamey 
and mind of the other. Similarly we must firy 
experience a fine musical work by sympathetic 
hearing, and the successful experience anj 
analysis of that experience is in the main why 
brings our understanding into close relation with 
it. Finally, it is by our whole and perfect realiss. 
tion and not by any abstract analysis, that oy 
complete appreciation of it depends. 

* Les objets se transfigurent selon le magnétism: 
des personnes qui les approchent, toutes choses 
n’ayant d’autres signification, pour chacun, que 
celle que chacun peut leur préter.’ ‘This saying of 
Villiers de Lisle Adam is particularly applicable to 
the hearing of a musical work, for it is made under 
standable to us by what our mind and personality 
bring to the audition. A certain amount of 
technical knowledge is necessary whereby the 
phraseology of a composition is rendered clear 
then a sentient perception of the felicities of the 
mode of expression and of the picturesque variety 











yet beyond all that intellectual experience of the|of the themes and counter-themes of the olde 
art there lies a vast untrodden continent that only | music; or of the subtle polyphonic texture, the 
the spirit can explore. Once within its boundaries, |nuances, the instrumental combinations, tone. 
the sheer joy of experiencing beauty will quicken | colouring, and richly-coloured sonorities of much 
our minds to a realisation of the mystery under-|of the new. But underlying all this greater o 
lying all works of exceptional beauty—for they /|lesser technical knowledge, our own personality 
cannot always be classified according to laws.|must merge itself with the music. It must take 
They have a definite existence of their own: an | possession of us, and we of it, so that when our 
actuality which renders the expression contained | knowledge and love is complete it becomes our 
Benedetto Croce says: |inseparable possession. There are, necessarily, 
| degrees of this mystic love and intimacy. There is 
a hierarchy of proficients and a vast community of 
votaries. But to the greatest and the humblest 
both ranks the masterpieces of musical art will be 
|a joy for ever, for their loveliness is ever present 
lin the human minds that have stored the appre 
7 ; f |hension of them in their memories. Thus they 

Again, if a thing of beauty is a joy for ever, longer belong to the region of matter, but to the 
increasing, as Keats said, in loveliness, and never | ynseen region where reality reigns. 


in them unique. 


Every true work of art has violated some established 
class and upset the ideas of the critics, who have thus 
been obliged to enlarge the number of classes, until 
finally even this enlargement has proved too narrow, 
owing to the appearance of new works of art, which are 
naturally followed by new scandals, new upsettings, 
and new enlargements. 


| 
| 


passing into nothingness, by the simple fact of its | 
immortality it partakes of the mysteriousness of 
eternity : 
Yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 


Yet we need variety, progress, novelty. We 
|cannot stagnate in the past. Creative artists are 
round and about us as in all stages of the histor 
lof art. With some their hands may be faithlessto 
their skill,* while others undoubtedly possess 


From our dark spirits. we . 
vision and the master-craft. By our apprehension 
Keats enumerates that so|of their shadowings of the ideal, they # 


Among the things . 
aided further to fulfil our expectations, an¢ 


affect us are ‘all lovely tales that we have heard 
or read.’ He does not mention music, but surely|to realise something of their own ambitions 
any great musical work is, in more senses than Each successive century in virtue of its idiosyt- 
one, atale. It is a personal narrative of the com- | crasies, its potentialities, its ineptitudes, its o¥ 
poser’s adventures in the world of sound ; a record | special reasonableness, has reacted more or les 
of his imaginative passion and of his consequent | on the mentality and art of its own brain-worket. 
thoughts and emotions expressed in sonorities and | 

dynamics ; a story of his perceptions of the inter- | 
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—_— 
To reach the heart of a new society an artist must 
inow something of its depths and shallows, its 
érength and weakness, its greatness and its 
smallness. But for the most part, and especially 
for a musician, these are only undercurrents to the 
sin stream of his genius. The beauty that he 
sill reveal will be his own individual adumbration 
fq reality transcending all that is extraneous. 
gis work will then find ready listeners among the 
nany pilgrims in search of the perfection of 
ty, And though it will not fully satisfy each 












beauty. 











Sympathetic HM ind all of these wanderers, many of them will, 
rience and MM jyvever, rest content for a while, having had a 
main what [i »omentary glimpse of the object of their endless 
elation with I yest; for to look on the perfection of beauty 
ect realisa- MM ice to face in this life would be little short 
is, that our Hy a calamity. It would imply quiescent satis- 

section, immobility, stagnation. There would be 
magnetisme fH «. end of adventure in the sense of pursuing the 
ites choses [J known, of seeking the beauty that is beyond 





| beauty. Music in a manner inexpressible by 


1acun, que 
sords discloses something of this transcendent 
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plicable to HM jyeliness: it lays open depths of thought and 
jade under # fling, and discovers within us that which had 
personality MM hitherto been unsuspected. It is more mys- 
amount of MM wriously beautiful and wonderful than any words, 
ereby the I however perfectly chosen and arranged. But 
red Clear tre I am held up. I hear a poet saying: 
ties of the HM if this were true, music would be greater than 
jue vanety Ma) the other arts, and no art is greater than the 
the older thers. In music there is exactly the same 
-xture, the #¥ mystery as in poetry, only expressed in a more 
mms, tone- Mi mdimentary way than in poetry. Music is in facta 
s of much I ind of elementary poetry. I retort: Poetry uses 
greater or MM definite words ; each has a distinct meaning ; but 
dersonality tonalities, chords, concords, discords, have no literal 
must take HF meaning. And I am answered: Euclid, Herbert 
when our H# Scencer’s philosophy, Colenso’s Algebra, and Mr. 
‘omes Ou Hi Sanley Baldwin use words because of their definite 
Ccessarilj, Hj meaning, and you get all they mean from their 
Phere is i words, when they are silent, on paper; but poetry 
munity 0 Hi begins only when we are past the definite meaning 
imblest in HM of words. It is the mental association, atmosphere, 
urt will be I and overtones of words (and especially of words | 
-r present Hi in novel relations to each other) that constitute 
he appre: 
is theyn 
but to the HM And all that happens when one reads poetry to 
umself; but when it is spoken aloud by a 
‘ty. "J properly trained voice it makes a more marvellous 
rtists a¢ Hf music than any composer has ever composed for 
ie history singers: for in an octave of a singer’s voice there 
uithless t0 Hae only thirteen intervals ; if you divided each one 
possess HM into eight there would still be only a hundred 
ehensiot H and four intervals; but in an octave of a superb 
they a H% speaking voice the intervals are infinite, and music 
ons, ane an never come near it. Thus the poet. He 
mbitions ums for his art the same infinitude and 
idiosyt- power of giving rein to the fancy and imagination 
its OW HM as music. And it may be that no art is higher 
> or less HH than any other. The human mind, aided by 
-workers imagination and emotion, transmutes their different 
is skill 
iso, si 











tomed eyes and ears are cognisant of, each art in 


| its maturity approximating towards ‘the perfection 


of beauty’ with which it has a common centre of 
radiation. Inferences and intuitions on such a 
vast subject as music are numberless. But, like 
flashlights, momentarily they illumine the mind only 
to reveal the reality of the distances of distance 
that are yet to be traversed and explored. 





THE MALADY OF CHOPIN: 
A PIANIST’S STANDPOINT 
By Erik BREWERTON 


It is one of the ironies of history that Chopin, 
who was the most aristocratic of men, is the most 
popular of composers. Without Chopin, a pianist 
might lose quite half his influence, and a teacher 
quite half his pupils. Chopin is the favourite 
composer of such different executants as Pachmann, 
Godowsky, Rosenthal, and Mark Hambourg! It 
is possible to obtain his complete pianoforte works in 
rolls for the piano-player. He has become the 
classic of the pianoforte, one above reproach, who 
can never do wrong, and whom not to like is regarded 
as an eccentricity. 

It is natural that through this general and rather 
gross enthusiasm the composer’s music should often 
suffer. To one scientifically interested in the 
problem, the number of different interpretations of 
his works must prove extremely interesting. It 
is doubtful whether the public has yet begun to 
discriminate over Chopin, to realise that there are 
at least two sides to his music, represented by the 
Valses, Nocturnes, Impromptus on the one hand, 
and by the Scherzos, Polonaises, and some of the 
Etudes on the other. It is doubtful whether any 
one pianist can do real justice to both these cate- 
gories, Or any one critic, or any one pianoforte. 
Where is the pianist able to play the A flat Polonaise 
and the A flat Impromptu equally well, or the 
Etude in A minor (Op. 2:, No. 11) and the C sharp 
minor Valse? And if he can be found, where 





are the pianofortes to suit him? 
Let it be said at once that Chopin is the most 
| engaging of all pianoforte composers ; that he is the 


poetry, and these, as you say of music, ‘speak a| most surely effective, the most fascinating and 
iiflerent message of beauty to each and every one.’ | delightful ; that, except in one or two of his last 


compositions and in such fragments as the second 
Prelude, he is all music; that his work presents an 
astonishing variety. Yet, perfect as he is, with a 
| quality of perfection no other composer has achieved, 
| he can create in the mind of the pianist who submits 
| himself to him for long, an ultimate irritation. This 
irritation may be defined as a sense of disappoint- 
| ment that what promised so fair, what opened such 
|vistas of beauty on first acquaintance, does not 
fulfil itself in at all a commensurate degree. 

The attraction of such works as the first and 
| third Ballades to the young pianist fortunate enough 
|to come fresh to them can hardly be exaggerated, 
|and yet after months or even years of assiduous 
|practice he may play these pieces well and 


a into what transcends experience, creating | experience none the less a certain bitterness of 
at other worlds and other seas’ than our accus-| disillusionment. The very necessity he is under 
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to settle on one manner of presentation introduces | 
an emphasis and a stifiness which rob him of those | 
thrills with which he entered on his study. The} 
stream of suggestions runs dry, and he is inclined | 
to abandon his labours and to declare with a French | 
poet that ‘ Action isa means of spoiling something.’ | 

If, in distrust of his own technical powers, he | 
hears great pianists play Chopin, their performances | 
will bring him a similar cold douche of disappoint- | 
ment. This is as true of the smaller as of the 
greater works. Compared with his first acquaint- | 
ance with the F sharp, the D flat, and the G major | 
Nocturnes in the privacy of his own room, how} 
ordinary they become in the public air of the| 
concert-hall! This drooping of the wings, this| 
fading of the colours, may be also observed in the | 
A flat Impromptu and in the Berceuse, whilst ‘The | 
Black Key Study’ which proved so fascinating when | 
he first threaded his way through its intricacies, 
with familiarity grows almost blatant. 

Che fascination of Chopin may, indeed, lie | 
largely in the fact that he never quite reveals him- | 
self, that he eludes you like a will o’ the wisp with | 
the intimation that you may catch him another | 
time. This baffling reserve, this sense of the un-| 
substantial, are apparent in most of his chief works 
and account for the divergent ideas commentators 
have of them. To penetrate this reserve, to over- 
come this sense of the unsubstantial, the pianist 
may resort to storm and battery as in a Scherzo or| 
Polonaise and almost succeed ; or he may hope to 
insinuate himself into the secret through the shorter 
pieces until he comes across something bold and | 
exceptional, as in the C minor Nocturne, which 
relentlessly checks his progress. and once more he 
fails. Sometimes the modern pianoforte seems too 
powerful for Chopin, at other times hardly power 
ful enough. Now, the desired tone is one of 
velvet, and yet later a crystalline clarity is demanded. 

The aim the pianist has in these alarums and 
excursions is to reach a vantage-ground from which 
all Chopin’s music can be adequately surveyed. 
Power without violence, delicacy without lack of 
firmness, rubato without loss of rhythm, 
brilliancy without hardness, the suggestive without 
the vague, the dramatic without the rhetorical— 
such are the tasks the Chopin player essays. They 
are very wearing. 

How inviting is the opening of the third 
Ballade! And yet how elusive the music remains! 
After six months you are no nearer the realisation 
of the flattering promise originally extended. | 
Even in Chopin’s dramatic compositions, as in the | 
A flat Polonaise and B flat minor Scherzo, there is | 
still an invincible element of unreality, the flush | 
of the dream world, the sense of a baseless if | 
splendid fabric. One has only to think of such | 
music and then of such a chorus as ‘Sing| 
unto God,’ from Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabzeus,’ | 
to catch a glimpse of the two worlds from 
which they emerge. Compared with Chopin, | 
Beethoven's, Schubert’s, and even Schumann’s 
pianoforte works seem realistic. 

To a stomach at all queasy a diet of Chopin 


can cloy if adhered to for long, and perhaps this ; 
why Chopin for his own sake gave his pieces cal 
occasionally to his pupils. The €ar is acutely 
delighted, but the mind is tantalised and afflicted 
Even the pleasure of the ear can be tinged wis, 
torture, in the pianist’s attempt to capture on " 
instrument the tones that first sing in his mind 
The listener is not conscious of this. So long a 
the performer does not show it in his face, jit: 
Pachmann, the listener hears only what is actual}; 
played. The charm and the torture for the 
performer lie in his anticipations of the sound 
Chopin’s lure should address itself primarily to the 
tone-specialist, and a recital of his works shoulj 
draw first all who ‘tinker’ at the pianoforte wit: 
some keenness of sensibility, and only second) 
those who have a general liking for music. 

Yet it is difficult to see how a Chopin recitg 
even from the hands of an acknowledged master 
could afford pure pleasure to one already imbued 
with the spirit of the composer. He would be 
too sensitively strung. He would feel, in the 
measure of his capacity, only what Chopin himself 
would feel at such an ordeal. We do not read 
that Chopin played his own pieces much, nor have 
his pupils handed down the key to his original 
style. We read that he never played a Nocturme 
twice in the same way, which not helpfu 
information, and we can conclude that the brilliant 
performances of an Anton Rubinstein or of a 
Paderewski would leave him cold. If he returned 
to life only a few self-confident ladies 
willingly play his music to him, and he would find 
us all far too emphatic. 

A long subjugation to this highly-wrought and 
sensuous music produces an excessive estheticism 
which finds Schubert naive, Schumann clumsy, 
Beethoven rough, and Mendelssohn insipid. Chopin 
tends to exclude other composers as Wagner does 
and the claims we grant with abandonment maj 
in the end prove irksome and onerous. This 
constant effort to attune sensibility to the exquisite 
note demanded by the composer, this devotion 
to a voluptuous beauty at the expense of a beauty 
more rational and calm, this combination of 4 
delicately poised and nervously alert technique, 
this ceaseless battery on the nerves, what effect can 
such music have on a pianist capable of reacting 
to it but a deleterious effect? Or, rather, not on 
the pianist, but on the man—for here possibly lies 
the root of the matter. 

With no other composer can the exclusive 
demand for beauty find such gratification. No 
composer is so purely refined, none so likely t 
ravish the homage of all who think that the whole 
duty of the artist is to be artistic. But it 8 
doubtful if an interpretation of life in terms o 
beauty will ever quite satisfy even the artists 
themselves who suggest it. So many things have 
to be left out, so many instincts ignored. A! 
dictatorial, all oppressive art will inspire 
ultimate resentment, all art that has not 4 
certain leaven of mildness, modesty, and candour. 
What is it which prevents this true genils 
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fom being really simple, except perhaps in a 
en of the Mazurkas ?—the part of his work | 
sich is SO little in general favour as to 
igstify the conclusion that it is not deeply 
characteristic of the composer. One might ask 
the same question of Liszt if one could be sure | 
that as a composer he was a true genius. Can it 
be that to the fastidious Chopin some secret was 


French music. And, conversely, if d’Indy 
holds out the hand of friendship to Ravel with 
a dignified condescension, he will have nothing to 
do with these younger people or with their 
Maitre d’Auteuil, M. Satie. And thus the chasm 
widens year by year, work by work. 

All d’Indy’s predilections start from the point 
where César Franck placed him during the 
sithheld which was revealed to the bourgeois | years in which he learnt from that master. Added 
Schubert; and can this have happened precisely | to this there is the wiez//e nodblesse of his ancestry 
because the one was fastidious and lived in salons} which fitted him for the romantic classicism of 
ind the other was bourgeois and drank beer? Franck and his circle. He underwent that 

. schooling to the utmost extent of his, and of its, 
| powers; wrote a remarkable reminiscent, critical 
| biography of his master; and now—head of the 
Schola Cantorum that he and Charles Bordes 
founded, itself a tangent from the Franck circle 
| —sustains the position of leader of the classicist 
section of French composers. 

The Pianoforte Sonata in E minor is classical 
in shape: its economy of material is very stern. 
Two themes dominate the whole work. They are 
the germ from which springs every melodic 
outline that appears as the work goes forward. 
This economy is managed with great subtlety. 
The common relationship is never so insisted 
upon as to become obvious. At the opening a 
theme and four variations are combined into what 





FRENCH COMPOSERS: 

WITH A NOTE ON MAURICE RAVEL’S 

LATEST WORK 

By Scott GODDARD 
It is no longer to be doubted that the time has 
me when the attention of musicians which has 
been so long focussed on things French is being 
tumed elsewhere. The change has taken place 
s gently as to be almost imperceptible. It will 
certainly remain incomprehensible to the sectional 
musician for some time to come. But the fact 
remains that Paris has ceased to be in the 
vanguard of musical evolution. It has given up| 
that place which it so clearly seemed to hold at 


the time of the Versailles Treaty. Since then the| approximates closely to the form of the first 
music that has come from Paris—with the|movement of a classical sonata. The last 
exception of what Stravinsky, who is not very|movement of the three passes in review the 
French, has put forth—has shown a pre-occupation | thematic material of the preceding ones. As 


might be expected, the strongest influence that is 
felt in this work is that of César Franck. In 
shape of phrase, in technique of pianoforte 
_ writing, in many moments of lofty expressiveness, 
Franck’s example is the motive force. From this 
affinity d’Indy goes forward, however, farther 
than Franck ever dreamed of going. He is less 
detached, spiritually, than his master, and is awake 
to sensations more mundane. Franck studied 
fairly deeply, or, at least, read far, into Beethoven, 
and in passing on to his pupils the result of that 
attachment, transformed the Beethovenic ideas 
and ideals into something quite other than those 
Beethoven himself stood for. In Franck the late 
Beethoven found a resting-place that was all 
softness and suavity, where angularity was rounded 
‘off and roughness planed down. The curious 
thing is, however, that without the later Beethoven 
Franck could not have written his pianoforte pieces 
as they now stand, and that the influence, though 
so tempered, is still so strong. I)’Indy seems, 
for once, to have been chary of accepting his 
master’s readings of Beethoven, and to have gone 
January 12 last. Between these two aspects of|himself to the original source. There he has 
modern French music a gulf is fixed. The/ found more than Franck ever allowed for, and in 
distance between the two is greater than that| this Sonata the influence of Beethoven, enlarging 
which exists between Ravel, to takea single instance, | the bounds of form and procedure, making use of 
and either of them. For it is undeniable that if| the virtuosity of the pianoforte in a ruthlessly 
M. Cocteau, the spokesman of the young group, | masterful way, surpasses the less virile methods of 
just delicately sneers at Ravel and his work, he|the Franck school. To the ample design of 


with questions of style, with the perfection and 
elaboration of what has already been attained, 
but not at all with fresh endeavour. It is not as 
yet easy to see where the forward movement in 
music will most definitely show itself. Possibly 
in Spain, where de Falla continues to strengthen 
his position as a poeticcraftsman. More probably 
among the Austrians, who acknowledge Schénberg 
as their source of inspiration. But wherever it 
goes, it has already left France, and the time is 
not far distant when a critical survey may be 
made of the achievements of the Parisian school 
{or schools) of composition. 

Within the last few months two outstanding and 
widely-different examples of modern French music 
have been heard in London. One of them is 
in connection with the season of ballet that 
M. Diaghiley produced at the Coliseum when 
Le Train Bleu,’ by Darius Milhaud, was given. | 
The other important occurrence is the first 
performance for many years in this country of 
Vincent d’Indy’s Pianoforte Sonata in E minor, 
by Mr. Angus Morrison at Wigmore Hall on) 


ignores d’Indy and his output altogether as being| Beethoven and the graceful phrases of Franck, 
The work is, in fact, 


negligible in their effect upon the onward march of | other influences are joined. 
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a historian’s composition. Now it is the hatin! 
of the Russian composers, now the harmonies of | 
Debussy. The work as a whole is a massive 
conglomeration of affinities, a comprehensive over- 
sight of the attainments of the last hundred years | 
or more. And yet when all this has been said, | 
there remains over sufficient vitality in the} 
conception, enough personality in the work- 
manship of phrases and movements, to give the| 
work a reasonable existence of its own apart from | 
questions of extraneous sources of inspiration. | 
Above all, the Sonata is deeply and sincerely felt. | 
It is also very soundly constructed. It will} 
hardly appeal at first hearing even to the most 
receptive audience. There is a terse severity | 
surrounding its melodies, and there is not much| 
in it that pleases instantaneously. Familiarity | 
with the score brings to light an increasing | 
number of examples of fine thought and delicate 
appreciation of the values of tone and line. 

The Sonata can be placed with Ravel’s 
“Gaspard de la Nuit’ (written in 1908, a year 
later than d’Indy’s work) as one of the highest 
achievements of contemporary French pianoforte | 
music. The differences between the two works 
are obvious. The things expressed, and the 
method of their expression, are both dissimilar. 
The works are alike in the way in which they both | 
succeed in doing things on the pianoforte that 
could not have been done with the same amount | 
of effectiveness on any other instrument or 
combination of instruments. They are pure 
pianoforte music, both slightly tinged with the 
influence of Liszt’s technique of pianoforte playing. 
A comparison of the two compositions instantly 
reveals divergence of outlook, but shows as clearly 
the perfection of form that French music always 
possesses, strengthened by a depth of meaning that 
is perhaps more unusual. 

Between d’Indy and 
there stands the now solitary figure of 


the ‘Ecole d’Auteuil ’ 
Ravel. 
In the retirement of a country existence Ravel 
pursues with undisturbed composure a way that is 


hidden from all. Having early been exalted into 
a sort of enfant terrib/e of his art, he has now come 
to be considered a kind of Don Quixote. (In 
this signification it may be allowed to consider 
M. Roland Manuel as his Sancho Panza.) 
Suspected alike by the classicists and by the 
younger groups, uneasily acknowledged to be yet 
as full of vitality as ever, he occupies a position 
above the battle. From time to time he throws 
out a fresh work to be worried at by the opposing 
factions. 

He is as difficult to label as ever. It is as 
impossible as ever it was to foresee his next 
move. He does not shrink from holding the 
view that it is not needful to hold any view at all. 
It may even be that he does not clearly see whither 
he is going or what his goal is. In that case he 
would assuredly be the first to plead guilty to the 
charge. He shares with Schénberg this gift of | 
the tentative explorer’s humble-mindedness. 
None the less it can hardly be said with justifica-| 


a 

tion that because of this uncertainty he will Not g 
ahead of the point that he has already reach 
His purely technical gifts are undeniably service, 
able. The road he is travelling seems to be 
arduous and circuitous one. In the meantims 
while the ‘Ecole d’Auteuil’ feels itself superior 
him, he removes himself ever farther away frop, 
it and what it stands for. It is probable thy 
he it is who will effect a junction between the 
Parisian and Viennese idioms. Already in th: 
Duet Sonata (for violin and ’cello) he seems 
be directing his work towards that point. 
Maurice Ravel’s latest work, produced at Mont 
Carlo in March, is a ‘Lyric Fantasy’ in two 
parts with no break between. The libretto js by 
Colette, the authoress who has made it her aim 
interpret the state of mind of animals, giving then 
an almost human impress. At the same time she 


| seems to have tinged her really human character: 
isuch as Claudine in 


‘La Retraite Sentimentale 
and Renée in ‘La Vagabonde,’ with a curious 
and disquieting animalism. In this little play 


'which Ravel has set, “ L’Enfant et les Sortiléges 


(‘The Child and the Enchantment’), Colett 
has taken animals for the larger number of 
characters. And though the child is certainly 
little beast, he is a “ beast’ in the school boy sense 
of the word, not at all an animal like Colette’ 
other heroes and heroines. 

The play represents the chastisement and 
eventual repentance of this beastly little boy, 
who has always delighted in pulling the wings of 
flies, pinning live dragon-flies to the wall, pulling 
the cat’s tail, poking the caged squirrel with a pin, 
and cruelly annoying all that surround him. The 


| scene opens with the entry of his Mother into the 


nursery, and his refusal to be a good boy.’ She 
leaves him with his punishment-rations, and he 
exults in his naughtiness, pouring water on the 
fire, slashing the hangings with the poker, unt 
suddenly the old easy-chair starts to move across 
the room and, to the child’s horror and amazement 
starts a colloquy and dance with the little Louis X\ 
chair. ‘The two tell each other of the bad treat 
ment they have received at the hands of the hornd 
little boy, and in turn the other pieces of furniture 
move and talk, all vowing vengeance. ‘The pieces 
of torn tapestry rise up, and the figures of shepherds 
and shepherdesses dance sadly. The torn fragments 
of a picture-book stir, and from out of the midst 
of them there comes a Fairy Princess who moums 
her broken life. The child goes to the fire, in bis 
fright. ‘The fire spits at him. The cats come i 
and make love before his eyes. He finds himsel 
in the garden (the second part of the opera), and 
hears the tree moan over its bleeding bark cut by 
a knife. The animals threaten him—bats, ows, 
squirrels. (It is like the scene in the forest in 
Kenneth Grahame’s ‘Wind in the Willows,’ where 
the animals get lost in the winter dark.) Suddenly 
all the enraged beasts fall on the child and stat 
rending him. In the fight he manages to creep 
to a corner, and there finds a little squirrel withs 
wounded paw. He has a moment in which t 
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attempt to bind up the wound before he faints 
away. ‘The animals are filled with consternation. 
They bear him to the house. His mother comes 
out just as he awakens, and the curtain falls as he 
cries out Maman!’ 

Such a tale should make a good opera. It is 
suficiently far-fetched for operatic presentation. 
There is no straining after an impossible realism. 
The whole thing is so frankly make-believe that 
ll the operatic conventions can be accepted 
sithout hindrance. Ravel has filled the score 
with lovely music. All the little dances are 
distinctly characterised. The harmonic colouring 
s very varied. The rhythmic basis is_ ever- 
changing, there being such unusual measures as a 
‘Valse Americaine’ and a kind of music-hall-song 
Fox-trot, which are balanced by an old French 
jance for pipes and tabors. There is much fine 
soloratura for “ Fire’ and for the “ Nightingale.’ 
And the whole work ends with a piece of delicate 
-horal writing in the style of “Ma Meére l’Oye,’ as 
finely expressed as anything Ravel has done. In 
the score there are pages which show a certain 
ikeness to the methods of the Duet Sonata. The 
thythms of “La Valse’ are used with more rapid 
modifications and with increasing effect. 

Of the orchestration there is as yet no chance 
to judge, though this may be taken for granted 
asadequate, it being the one province of the art 
nwhich even those who can see no good in him 
as regards general ability as a composer agree 
that Ravel never fails. 

The circle of young composers that is at present 
most acceptable to the general public consists of 
those who at first were placed together under the 
misleading title of “ Les Six,’ and now are labelled 
asthe ‘Ecole d’Auteuil,’ a designation as vague 
is the former one. Certainly M. Satie does live 

Auteuil, and it is of course to him that 
MM. Poulenc and Auric owe the definition of 
their undoubted talent. ‘The simplicity that 
M. Satie shows forth in his compositions is 
upheld by these young composers. [Each of 
their works reaffirms this attitude. It is too 
atly to say whether this return to a pre-Bach 
simplicity is more than mere attitudinising. After 
all, not a few great movements in art started in 
some such way. Time must be allowed these 
young Frenchmen in order that they may show 
more fully the amount of truth that is in them. 
They may also be able at the same time to show 
iow much there ever has been in M. Satie. 


: The Aberystwyth Musical Festival, which takes place on 
une 20, 27, 28, and 29, promises to be an interesting 
tvent. Modern writers will be represented by works from 
‘he pen of Gustav Holst (‘St. Paul’s’ Suite and Ballet 
music from ‘The Perfect Fool’), Vaughan Williams 
Pastoral Symphony’ and Mass in G minor), Coleridge- 
Taylor (* Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’), Rimsky-Korsakov 
Sinfonietta), Sinigaglia (‘Le Baruffe Chiozotte’), and 
Delius (‘On hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring’). The 
conductors will be Dr. Vaughan Williams, Mr. Gustav 
Holst, Dr. Adrian C. Boult, Dr. David de Lloyd, Sir Hugh 
Allen, and Sir Walford Davies. Welsh choral items will be 
included in the programme, and on Sunday evening a singing 
‘estival will take place. 


LISZT’S 
*“DANTE’ SYMPHONY AND TONE-POEMS 
By M.-D. CALvocorEssI 


There can be no question that the Dante’ 
Symphony ranks foremost, together with the 
‘Faust’ Symphony, among Liszt’s orchestral works. 
I must confess to being even fonder of the ‘ Dante’ 
Symphony than of the ‘Faust’ Symphony. I find 
it more compact in texture; I find the interest 
more sustained and more evenly distributed through- 
out, as regards the ideas and their treatment. 

The most remarkable feature of the first move 
ment is its extraordinary vehemence. The music 
grips the listener at once, and holds him spell- 
bound until the end. The form may be described, 
roughly, as that of a triptych: for there is a middle 
section, lyrical and tender in character—it is 
inspired by the episode of Paolo and Francesca— 
that stands in strong contrast with the seething 
turmoil of the first and third sections. But apart 
from the relief which this contrast affords, the music 
does not lag a single instant, nor give the hstener 
breathing space. 

There is a good deal of insistent repetition, but 
it is never felt that Liszt is repeating himself 
otiosely. ‘The hypercritical reader of the score— 
|though not, I believe, the listener—may perhaps 
‘make an exception in the case of a few bars 
|(seventeen in all) in the Andante Amoroso of the 
| middle section, which it is possible, &@ /a rigueur, 
|to cut if one considers things from the purely 
|formal point of view, at the expense of the 
| psychological. But apart from that the pace is 
| sustained and the substance never thins out. 
| Another noteworthy point is that the dramatic 
grandeur is marred by no single trace of histrionic, 
| melodramatic over-emphasis. ‘There is no single 
|instance of meretricious facility. And a third 
| point is the perfect homogeneity and compactness 
|of the texture. Although a reading of the score 
|may suggest that Liszt indulges too freely 
lin purely chromatic patterns and trains of 
|diminished sevenths, the music does not ramble 
|nor convey the impression of holding together 
loosely or precariously. Here isa purely chromatic 
ltheme from the introduction in the first section : 





} 


Ex. 1. 


eS 


| It is just the kind of thing which, used as 
| extensively as it happens to be, might lead to a 
mere see-saw or turning in a circle. But nothing 
of the kind occurs. 

The other two main themes of the first sections 
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The first is put to a variety of uses, the second 
is always restated without alteration. 

In the transition to the middle section, the 
first new thing to occur is the following beautiful 
recitative in the bass clarinet : 














The same tender mood, first dreamy, later more 
exalted, prevails until the end of the section, when 
a wonderfully impressive transition reintroduces 
the atmosphere of awe and strife; and from this 
point the movement storms to its end without a 
moment’s respite. 

With regard to the ‘ Inferno’ music, I must reveal 
the fact (which possibly will strike a few readers 
as curious, and will be taken, maybe, by others 
as a token of sheer ‘contrariness’) that despite 
the awesome and depressing theme which inspired 


it, and its very graphic and telling illustrative quality, 
it conveys to me a potent feeling of exhilaration. 
So much for ‘programmes’ and the connection 
between them and the facts of the music! 

The first theme of the second movement : 


Ex. § 


indante con moto 


= 


is introduced by the oboe. Its atmosphere is one 
of gravity and meditation. Longing is expressed 
beneath the calm surface, and eventually this 
expression is more poignantly asserted. Itis upon 
this recurring contrast that the movement is built 
so as to lead up to a climax, which in turn serves 
to introduce the admirable choral A/agnificat which 
brings the work to its conclusion. I shall attempt 
no closer description. All I wish to add is that it 
is most deplorable that the present generation of 
music-lovers should never get a chance of hearing 
this masterpiece in this country (nor can it be 
procured in gramophone record or in player-roll 
form). 

More or less the same applies to certain of Liszt’s 
best tone-poems. As to which are the best 
perhaps no two judges will agree—although there 
is a fairly widlespread tendency to give the first 
place to ‘Orpheus.’ 


Even richer in pregnant originality and mor 

forcible in their eloquence are, to my ming 
Héroide Funebre,’ Hungaria,’ and ‘Hamlet! 
“Mazeppa’ I consider very brilliant and telling 
*Festklange’ is almost as effective, and contains 
some lovely music. I should certainly wish thos 
six to be known to all music-lovers. “Ce qu’, 
entend sur la montagne’ and ‘Die Ideale’ ap 
interesting in more respects than one, but some. 
what longdrawn and loose. I should not includ 
them in a list of the very best things by Lisz 
And it may be remembered that my suggestion js 
that for a time we should concentrate on Liszt 
best only. 

For the same reason, I think ‘Les Préludes’ 
might be given a rest. The two tone-poems 
by Liszt which I consider weakest are * Tasso’ and 
‘Die Hunnenschlacht.’ 

There is a splendid thing by Liszt, 
Nichtliche Zug,’ the first of the ‘ Episodes from 
Lenau’s “ Faust,”’ which appears to be altogether 
unknown here, although some people ar 
acquainted with its brilliant companion, the 
‘Mephisto Waltz.’ The catalogue is not complete, 
but may be left at that. I am not unaware tha 
as it stands it may dissatisfy certain of Liszt's 
admirers as well as detractors. Some people wil 
disapprove of ‘Tasso’ and the “ Hunnenschlacht 
being held cheap (indeed I happen to know, for 
instance, that M.Ansermet,who is not only a splendid 
conductor, but an alert and discerning judge of 
music, holds the last-named work in high esteem), as 
surely as others may not understand praise being 
found, say, for ‘Hamlet’ or for the * Totentanz 
I have already had many experiences of the kind. 
However, such are—for better or for worse—the 
suggestions which I have to make with regard to 
Liszt’s main orchestral works. As regards Liszt’ 
admirers, the position may be summed up in the 
phrase Quot capita, tot census—a fact whose mora 
(not quite that which might be expected on the 
face of it) I shall attempt to bring out by way d 
conclusion in my next (and for the time being my 
last) article on Liszt. 

My attention has been called to the fact that 
in the first of this series (see AZusical Times 
January, 1925) my free criticism of th 
author (whom I named) of a certain primer for 
his wholesale strictures of Liszt seemed to imply 
criticism of the author (whom I did not name) o 
another primer. I wish to state that at the time 
of writing the article I had not read the prime 
in question—which is Sir Henry Hadow’s © Music’ 
in the ‘Home University Library of Modem 
Knowledge.’ But had I read it I would have 
made exactly the same point, although I am quilt 
aware that having so eminent an authority and 
so sapient a judge on their side may well inspit 
Liszt’s detractors with fresh confidence. The 
point is merely one of principle, viz., that so long 
as reasonably competent judges disagree with 
regard to a certain composer’s merits or demerits, 
is desirable, and only fair, that educational primers 
on the one hand and works of reference such % 
musical dictionaries on the other should m0 
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present the case as finally settled. That such 


disagreement exists in Liszt’s case is, I think, 


wite obvious. Therefore I should have made 
the point, had the occasion arisen, even if I 
isiked Liszt’s music as much as I love it. 





— 





Hd DLibitum 





By ‘Feste’ 


more the Prince threw the Sonnet at him, thus 
from the start introducing an element of low 
comedy; Falstaff’s ballad soon got too loud; 
Poins and the Hostess, instead of adding 
subsidiary parts, rapidly developed into 
principals ; and long before the end was reached, 
the whole party was singing violently against one 
another. Nobody won; everybody lost—above 
all, the composer. Worse still, the quintet, 
instead of being recognisable as a serious moment 


|(and therefore an important contrasting element 


‘st the Boar’s Head’ has rent the critical world | 
ss few recent novelties have done. When we do 
disagree «. 

| was present at the second of the Golders} 

seen performances, and as a result I am con- 
vinced that it is a first-rate little work. The exactly | 

oposite view expressed by some respected confréres 
sould impress me more if it were not generally 
ased on the opinion that the performances have 
been adequate. ‘This is where we part company. 
it the performance I attended, a good deal of | 
the text was not audible, simply because the 
singers’ diction was unequal to the task. (But 
hasten to pay tribute to Mr. Norman Allin, who 
st a splendid standard in this, as in other vocal 
itters.) ‘The part of the Prince was practically 
not there; Mr. Tudor Davies may be forgiven 
for not looking’ the part, but he can hardly be| 
solved for singing it in a manner that suggested 
in amorous Italian rather than a young Englishman 
who was a bit of a lad.’ Hence a complete 
misfire in the soliloquy I know you all.’ The 
mpany generally showed an inability (or a reluc 
nce) te remain static without being stiff, and 
some of the comic business was overdone, ¢.g., the 
idling of Falstaff and Doll and the bibulousness | 
fthe latter. (Otherwise Doll gave us some of the | 
best singing and acting of the evening.) But 
the chief flaw in the performance was the complete 
misunderstanding (or was it deliberate disregard ?) 

f the composer’s plain indications concerning the 
quintet. I have not thescore at hand, but I think 
| am right in saying that when the Prince begins 
the sonnet, Devouring Time,’ Falstaff is supposed 
to show disapproval of the song (which is natural 
enough, for it was not the kind of ditty Ze would be | 
likely to care about !). He makes this disapproval 
active by breaking in with the ballad “When 
Arthur first’; Doll places her hand over his mouth, 
but he continues the ballad so/¢fo voce against the | 
Prince’s song. Later, Poins and the Hostess add | 
descants to this, but the score indicates that the| 
Prince’s voice is to stand out above both ballad | 
and descant. In other words, the whole of this| 
ction is a tenor solo with quiet vocal accom- | 
paniment. Moreover, it is a serious and beautiful | 
piece of polyphonic writing. What did the} 
Singers make of it? To begin with, the Prince | 
sang his part, not from memory, but from what | 
looked suspiciously like a set of peoul-chents | 
rung together at one corner; he sang it a/| 
Falstafl, who showed his lack of appreciation 
by pawing the air; the more he pawed, the | 


|musjcal clowning. 
|me from people who clearly accepted it as one of 


in the whole scheme) was regarded as a piece of 
I heard many titters round 


the funniest bits in the work. Yet, in the face of 


{all this, we are told by one responsible critic that 


the performance was a very good one,’ and by 


|another, that the B.N.O.C. has ‘nothing to learn’ 


in regard to the presentation of the work! One 


|cannot but speculate as to the extent of the 


writers’ acquaintance with the score. 


If this work of Holst’s fails to hit the mark (as 


| the weight of critical opinion seems to foreshadow), 


the fault will lie at various doors. Perhaps the 
composer is primarily to blame for over-rating the 
literary taste and the intelligence and adaptability 
of the operatic public. 

In his simple, trustful way, he imagined that 
English folk would have a good general acquaint 
ance with Shakespeare in the lump, and would 
know the plummy bits pretty well by heart. Of 
all these bits, the Boar’s Head episodes are among 
the plummiest, yet somehow a large proportion of 


\the alleged educated class has not so far found 


time to read them. The member of the Golder’s 
Green audience who announced, coram pudiico, that 
he was demned if he knew what it was all about 
was quite right ; he was indeed condemned out of 
his own mouth, and signs were not wanting that he 
was only one of a disgracefully large number. In 
a work that consists of little more than rapidly 
sung dialogue this ignorance of the audience is a 
serious handicap. Even when the play is acted 
(which, outside the “Old Vic.,’ is very rarely the 
case) the text cannot be enjoyed to the full unless 
the spectator is familiar with it. When a 
musical setting is added, even a slight lack of clear 


|diction on the part of a singer, or a specially 
|attractive (and therefore distracting) bit of scoring 


leave us 
the play 


music, will 
we know 


of the 


unless 


feature 
fogged 


or other 
completely 
thoroughly. 


Holst over-estimated the intelligence of the opera 
public because he could hardly do anything else. 
It has long been apparent that opera attracts 
the least intelligent section of the musical world, 
just as chamber music draws the other sort. I 
think it was Mr. Edwin Evans who, a few years 
ago, declared that the opera house was only a degree 
above the cinema in artistic value. It would not 
be difficult to make out a strong case for the 
assertion, sweeping though it may seem. Perhaps 
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I may be provoked to attempt the job some day. 
My concern now is to show how futile are most of 
the objections to this work of Holst’s, based as they 
are on a purely conventional idea of opera. We 
are told, for example, that there is ‘no action.’ The 
same objection used to be brought against the 
plays of Shaw; but they proved to be ‘obstinate 
successes,’ and the objection is heard no longer. 
The large public that has enjoyed Shaw for a good 
many years would laugh at the old stock criticism. 
‘No action?’ they would say. ‘Does mental 
activity count for nothing ?’ 


In his book on Delius, Mr. Philip Heseltine has 
some pertinent remarks on the question of what is 
and is not ‘dramatic.’ He says: 


When ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’ was produced 
in London, in 1910, it was stigmatized by the reporters 
as ‘undramatic.’ But the word was hasty and 
ill-chosen. What was meant was that the work was 
lacking in the elements which had 
characterised the favourite operas of the 19th century. 

When it was revived in 1920, JLondon’s 

newspaper men collectively decided that Delius’s 
opera was not an opera at all. This brilliant discovery 
is almost as enlightening as the old proposition to the 
effect that Homer’s works were not written by Homer 
at all, but by some one else of the same name. 
It would seem that it is asking too much of the average 
English critic to expect that he shall be able to discover 
what a composer has aimed at in his work before 
deciding whether he has achieved his aim or not. 


melodramatt 


And he quotes Mr. W. J. Turner on this point: 
How ridiculous it is to complain that this story 

{‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’] is not dramatic! One 
might as well complain of Burgundy for not sparkling ! 
The fact is, our operatic public has got so used to fat 
tenors brandishing cardboard swords, and to daggers, 
poison, and revolvers, and to abductions, seductions, 
and desertions, that they do not know what to make of 
such a strange, inert, flowerless passion as that of Sali 
and Vrenchen. 

And apparently they don’t know what to make of 

a work in which the abundant—perhaps over 

abundant—activity is almost entirely verbal and 

musical. 

If Holst thought that by calling his work a 
“musical interlude’ he would ensure its being 
judged by other than conventional operatic 
standards, he reckoned without the critics, amateur 
and professional. It is amusing to see them 
straining at such a gnat as Holst’s choice and 
treatment of text, and yet able to swallow at a gulp 
the camel of operatic convention. Against every 
point in the ‘ musical interlude’ to which exception 
is taken may be set a dozen grand opera 
absurdities that have been complacently enjoyed by 
generations of audiences. You may like ‘At the 
Boar’s Head’ or not; taste is free. But you cannot 
fairly impeach it for not doing something the 
composer never meant it to do. ° If you find so witty a 


text and score dull, one can but express sympathy. | 


And as to the cry about ‘lack of action,’ the 
‘Cav.’ and ~ Pag.’ public will feel that way 
about the fifth Symphony until a Sir Henry Wood 
makes things right by taking a header into the 


| 
| big drum, or by emulating Toscanini and Setting 
about a member of the orchestra, For 
my part, I got more enjoyment out of 
my hour at the Boar’s Head than from 
many a three-hour ‘grand’ opera. And when 
it is performed and listened to, not as tabloig 
grand opera but as a mere episode, the valye 
|of which is literary and musical rather than 
| dramatic, its entertaining qualities will have a fai; 
| chance. ‘Literary and musical’: how many popular 
| operatic works can claim to be first-rate in eithe, 
|respect? This blend of Shakespeare and Hols, 
|shines in both, and, if it fails, the failure will be 
due mainly to the fact that the operatic public 
like the theatrical, has little use for Shakespeare 
and cannot keep its mental and aural faculties a 
full stretch for an hour on end. It wants to relay 
|from time to time, with an Jntermeszco, a juicy 
| tenor aria, or some fireworks from the soprano. 


I have to thank various readers for letters 
concerning rubato. I am particularly grateful to 
one who sends me Matthay’s * Musical Interpreta 
tion’ (Joseph Williams, 7s. 6d.), wherein the 
subject is dealt with exhaustively in a chapter of 
about fifty pages, with numerous music-type 
illustrations. I am naturally pleased to see that 
all I said is borne out by such an authority— 
| expressed, of course, in far more detail than could 
|be managed in my note. A reading of this 
excellent chapter strengthens my conviction that 
rubato is one of the most abused factors in 
interpretation ; it also provides me with powder 
and shot for future use. 


On p. 336 will be found a long and interesting 
letter from Mr. R. H. Wilson, late chorus-master 
of the Hallé Chorus, replying to my remarks on 
choralism in the North and South (se April A/us 
Times, p. 322). Since his letter and my rejoinder 
were written, I have received a cutting from 
a Midland paper, containing a column report of a 
Wolverhampton choir’s visit to London. The 
singers joined with the Alexandra Palace Choral 
Society in a performance of ‘The Apostles.’ Here 
are a few extracts showing the kind of spirit that 
led to my comments in the April A/usical Times 

It must be said that the personnel of the London 
choir was not equal to ours. It badly needed pruning. 

Tone and volume were poor. 


Mr. Allen Gill has conducted so many per 
formances at the Alexandra Palace that he may be 
assumed to know the acoustical peculiarities of the 
building better than any other living musician— 
except this Wolverhampton visitor, who had 
probably never seen the place before, and is there: 

|fore able to tell Mr. Gill (a mere Londoner) 4 
thing or two: 

Mr. Allen Gill, the conductor, is by way of being 4 
famous man, but one felt all through that he was 
forgetting the vastness of the hall—the soft passages 
were too soft and the loud ones too ordinary ; the leads 
were too casual, and a loud passage was allowed to di¢ 

| away ineffectively. 
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— 
But how came it that any leads were weak, with human mind, serving no other purpose than the 
, kaven of Midlanders in the choir? After all, | desire for that expression. The two arts are 
there were & hundred and twenty of them—quite | unlike in every respect one likes to mention. But 
wficient to carry the four hundred and eighty|the curious point about them is that their very 
sack Londoners to a triumphant success. But it | dissimilarity is in all cases based on a common 
gems that the inertia of the four hundred and_| principle. We can begin to compare them at all 
eighty was too much, even for these Wolverhampton | only because they are both founded on the same 
Wanderers : | rock—the rock of Form. 
Wolverhampton choristers would have done better by | If one were to see an essay headed Music and 
themselves and with their own conductor. I know it | Sheep Farming,’ or Miners’ Wages and Architec- 
was impossible to do this, but feel sure that when I | ture,’ he might be interested, but only because 
hear them give the work next season my opinion will be the two subjects under discussion were not even 
ane , eee like enough to be called different. Comparison 
Well, no doubt Mr. Gill and his singers (from | ;. only possible on some common basis, however 
shom I have on several occasions heard excellent | fragile it may be. ; 
performances) feel properly humble. Perhaps} | say a cathedral is built of stones, a symphony 
they were over-diffident pay this occasion. The) of sounds—but they are both built. I say that 
ordeal of singing with a Midland choir may have | architecture is static and music dynamic, but that 
proved too much for metropolitan nerves.|i; only because they both possess Form. One 
Anyway, this report will learn them’ to know/;, a5 extension in space, the other in time—for 
their place ; never again will they venture to spoil| a -chitecture overcomes space, converting it into 
rhat would no doubt have been a magnificent Form; its arches and spires, though static, 
performance if given by the hundred and twenty suggest movement and growth. And musit over- 
of their own bat. comes time, converting it into Form; its melody 
and harmony, though dynamic (rhythm), suggest 
space and something which is static. In other 
words, though architecture is in space, it is not of 
a oe . 4 . _|space ; and though music is in time, it is not of it. 
bad a highly enjoyable cep %0 London (judging A cathedral is, say, a hundred and fifty yards long, 
from the report of their sightseeing and junketings), |‘ symphony lasts forty-five minutes ; but has that 
tseems ungracious to turn and rend the people | cally anything to do with their content? ‘That 


ith Ww 2 co-operati h icnic would | “ " : 
without whose co-operation such a p | hundred and fifty yards and the forty-five minutes 


presumably have been impossible. | are the merest superficial appearance ; the contents 
lof each are an _ eternity—something that zs. 
MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE | Pull down the temple and tear up the score, and 
| their ideal existence has not even been touched, 
By L. N. Hiccrns ‘for both the cathedral that is seen and the 
There is always a strong tendency in people’s| symphony that is heard are merely manifestations 
minds to make comparisons and to seek analogies|;of Forms which are (I assume) masterpieces, 
—I suppose with the double purpose of revealing | Forms expressing spirit and life, created through 
some common underlying quality in two apparently | the experience of men. Architecture, I said, is 
liflerent subjects, or of showing some fundamental | primarily utilitarian: I make that admission. But 
difference in two apparently similar things. As to|in whose minds is it utilitarian! Perhaps in any- 
whether the result of comparison throws any light | body’s but the man who builds it. If the builders 
on the things compared, or whether the whole|of the great cathedrals had been thinking only of 
satisfaction lies in the discovery of some hitherto} utility they would surely not have put up the 
unsuspected resemblance, the answer probably edifices they did ; they built for the sake of building, 
works both ways. |and the idea of utility was rather an excuse than 
The analogy between music and architecture is, | a motive. . 
I believe, a favourite one in zsthetics. On the Moreover, I am quite prepared to be told that 
ther hand, it does not nowadays seem to be a| analogy between music and architecture is false on 
popular idea, chiefly because it is ambiguous. _If| the ground that music is meant to express feeling, 
I say that music and architecture have a great|}or emotion and experience, whereas all such 
deal in common, I may mean almost anything, | expression if entirely outside the function of 
or almost nothing: it all depends in what respect | architecture, which is entirely a matter of 
Tam comparing them, and unless I can make! geometrical form. This, of course, is true to a 
that quite clear, I had far better not mention the| certain extent. I am not claiming that the two 
two words side by side. arts are identical. ‘They would not be two arts 
On the face of it, of course, they have nothing|if they were; it is only on the basis of their 
incommon at all. A cathedral is built of stones, | difference that a similarity can be claimed. Yet | 
4 symphony of tones ; architecture is static, music| think there is an answer to the above objection. 
dynamic ; architecture is in space, music in the} Architecture is an expression of the human mind. 
medium of time; architecture is primarily| The difference between Renaissance and Gothic 
utilitarian, music is a natural expression of the| architecture lies deeper than in a mere difference 


I was not present at the performance, so I am 
not able to say whether it was good or bad. I 
merely suggest that as the visitors seem to have 
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of shape; the two types convey a different idea, | Westcote was born at Chulmleigh, Devonshi;, 
and spring from a different spirit, born of a | about the year 1523, and became a Choir-boy gj 
different age. Two ages of architecture differ in “ Paul * rig a of Uhomas Tusser 
style for exactly the same reason as do two ages | hae Madina pe ot orca Be Studied 
of music, since they both give expression to the in 1534. He nen got attached roy he th 
mentality of an age; they are both the expression | there is a record of payment to him as a di 
of spirit in forms perceptible to the senses. of the Chamber,}at Christmas, 1545 (Cal. i 

If I may be allowed to make the criticism, I} Hen. VIII., No. 1,035). Six years later he wa 
might add that if some of our modern composers | appointed to St. Paul’s, and almost immediately }, 
in their desire for expressiveness would see that | trained the children to perform plays. One thin, 
this analogy is not entirely false, and that the art|'S certain—on February 13, 155}, he was pai 
of music is, in a sense, an inheritance from 44 19s. for presenting a play before the Princes; 


. . Elizabeth, with his boys (‘ 5 : om 
architecture, the music of the present day might| 7420!) With als boys ( Household Expenses oj 
te be tt ed ; If the des: f the Princess Elizabeth during her residence » 
proms by Wee soomg &. te comre for Hatfield, October 1, 1551, to September 30, 1<<2° 
expressiveness looms so large that all idea of form | With the accession of Queen Mary, Westco 

is lost, or if the desire for perfection of form | direc ted the music for the Coronation 
overcomes all idea of expression either in music, | September 30, 1553, and he prepared special music 
painting, or architecture, that art is fast approach-| for the High Mass sung in St. Paul’s on December? 
ing its death-bed. Only when art is a natural| '554, when Cardinal Pole was present, on whic 
growth, when spirit manifests itself in visible or|°Ccasion it is probable that di Lasso’s beautify 
. . ‘ ~ , ? . Se 
audible form because it must, only then can art be| Motet, ‘Te spectant Reginalde | Pole,’ was sung 
called truly great. At this date Orlando di Lasso, Philip de Monte, ang 


foun ban Gude to bees eckin B ines Mem. oF Cabezon were in London. On New Year's Day 
e hé ’ > é sviass - ; Braet o 
’ 7 = : : » “| 1557, he presented a manuscript book of ditties tp 


Elgar’s" The Kingdom,’ sung in Hereford Cathedral, | Queen Mary. 
to realise that both the building and the music are) — 1» a contemporary description of Queen Elizabeth’ 
only different man.festations of the same principle | visit to Nonsuch, on August 7, 1559, when she was 
—the principle of man’s supreme gift of creating | received by Lord Arundel, one of the features of the 
Form. The fact that one is a hundred yards long| pageant was a play ‘ by the children of St. Paul's and 
and the other a hundred minutes does not prove} their master Sebastian.’ (Fleay considers that this 
to me that there is no analogy. | play was the ‘ Nice Wanton.’) Four days later, ata 
Visitation of St. Paul’s, Westcote, among others 
refused to subscribe to the Act of Uniformity, and 


| 
| 
NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR | on November 3 following he was deprived of his 
| 
| 


COMPOSERS post. In 1560 he was made Head of the College of 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLoop | Minor Canons or Sub-Dean, and was left undisturbed 
. jat the Visitation of April, 1561, and, in fact, t 
VIII.—SEBASTIAN WESTCOTE July, 1565 

, a we have evidence Ps ee of! It would be tedious to record the payments maée 

Sebastian Westcote's _aigpeer = Magne - . so to Westcote between the years 1560 and 1575, but 

plays from 1551 to | arg i poser i y most o my may be well to notice that for the play ‘ The History 

plays have or ae , more pe ‘lof Error,’ presented on January 1, 157%, he receivei 

nearly all his incidental music as well. the £10 in addition to the customary £6 155. 4d. 


twenty-nine plays that Westcote presented at Court a . : 
only two can be definitely identitied—namely, ‘ Wit Notwithstanding Elizabeth’s protection, Westcott 


and Will’ (January, 1568), which Prof. Wallace is| 4S imprisoned ‘for Papistry’ on December 31, 1577 
vith t | but at the expiration of nine weeks was released, n 
doubt owing to the interference of the Queen. He 
| again presented his plays for Her Majesty's dele 
| tation in 1579-81, including ‘ Morall of the Marryage 
of Mynde and Measure,’ ‘Scipio Africanus,’ an 


inclined to equate with the extant play, ‘ Marriage of 
Wit and Science’ (licensed for printing in 1569-70), 
and ‘ Iphigenia,’ acted under the title of ‘ Effigenia, 
a Tragedye,’ on December 28, 1571. ‘This latter 
play introduces four songs by Westcote, sung by the : , 
choir-boys of St. Paul’s; and, by rare good fortune, ‘A Storie of Pompey. 
the solo song of Iphigenia, with chorus accom- In the spring of the year 1582 Westcote became 
paniment, music as well as words, is preserved in the| seriously ill, and he made his will on April 3. Ths 
British Museum among the Lansdowne MSS. 807. will reveals the interesting circumstance that among 
Strange to say, Westcote was seldom called by his} Westcote’s pupils were Thomas Morley, Thoma 
surname, but was almost invariably known as ‘ Master| Mudd, John Bolt, and Peter Phillips—four ds 
Sebastian,’ yet his biography was never pieced| tinguished musicians. He left his ‘ chest of violiss 
together until the year 1911, when the present writer|and viols’ to the use of the Almonry Hous 
compiled from official sources a detailed account of| ‘to exercise and learn the children and choristes 
his career, and published it in the .)/usica/ Antiguary| there.’ He died a rich man, leaving Justinian hye 
(April, 1912). This silence of previous writers is the| (his executor) a bequest of £10, and appointing 
more remarkable by reason of the fact that Westcote| Henry Evans, lessee of the Blackfriars Theatr 
was Minor Canon, Organist, and Master of the| (afterwards acquired by John Lyly), as overseer 
Choristers of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, from|‘ praying him to be careful for my sister Elizabet 
1551 to 1582. Though a professing Roman Catholic, | Westcote,’ a widow, his sister-in-law, to whom ® 
who even suffered deprivation and imprisonment as| left £20, as well as ‘ the lease of West Green whic 
a Recusant, he was permitted by Queen Elizabeth to| I now have, and all the household stuff and kine at¢ 
retain his post till his death, | cattell there.’ 
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wWestcote died on April 5, 1582, and was buried in| hamper the performer! If the latter, acting as 


¢ Paul’s Cathedral, to the Petty Canons of which interpreter, be of one mind with the composer, and 


he bequeathed £5 to bring his body to the church. | if he feel the music spontaneously and with a per- 


He also left 


and £5 to to 
gach bell-ringer and tos. to each verger. 


£4 to the Vicars-Choral of St. Paul’s,| fection of intuition, the complaint as to the in- 
e ten choristers, as well as 3s. 4¢. to| sufficiency of the code from the point of view of the 
|composer is largely superfluous, and no more 
| need be said about it. Whatever the system, there is 
| bound to be always an ultimate something in regard 
FUTURE OF PERFORMANCE {to which the composer must remain unsatisfied 
: | or inarticulate. ; 

By G. M. CoTTon | But in too many cases, as everybody knows, the 

There is increasing curiosity as to the real nature | ideal condition of adequate performance is not 
of music and as to what that truly is which we call satisfied. The ambition to give a novel ‘reading’; 
' Passing by the more obvious scientific | the attempt to ‘improve upon’ the composer as he is 
s (equal temperament, harmonics, beats, and so | («-r hypothest) painfully and laboriously expressed by 
find that there is a generally accepted | his printed signs and symbols ; the assumption, even, 
distinction between music as thought and music as that he did not know what he was talking about— 
und. It has been laid down by one who speaks | these and the ever-present risk of incompetence in 
with authority that music cannot be said to exist | technique, of poverty of mind, or of absence of heart, 
apart from the rendering of it. This implies that | on the part of the performer, are the manifest defects 
mental audition of, or ‘auralising’ (c/. visualise), a| of performance as an act. So long as we accept the 
sore cannot call into being the zAsisstma verba, as it | doctrine of the inexorable necessity for the insonna- 
sere, of the composer, and that therefore the reader | tion of musical thought before it may be communicated, 
It is argued that the score is| these will be with us. It will probably never be 


THE 


music. 


aspect 


on, we 


snot enjoying music. 
merely a code of signals intended for the use of the} 
second party requisite to the existence of music, | 
namely, the performer or performers, and that, 
ncidentally, it is an inefficient code at that. As it| 
takes two to make a quarrel, just so does it take two 
omake a sonata, the composer and the performer. 
The essence of this view is that a physical translation 
of the signals is required before the message, that is | 
tosay, the thought, may announce itself to those for | 
vhom it is intended, and that only if music be thus | 
ncarnate can it be said to exist for them. The word | 
must be made flesh. 

Let us deal with this ‘code’ suggestion first. 
While there is no doubt that the growing subtlety of 
musical expression has emphasised some defects in 
present methods of notation, it is hard to see what 
system, other than one comprised of symbols, could | 
be made available. It is possible, indeed, to repre- 
sent music (as sound) graphically by means of curves. 
These are obtained by photographing a ray of light 
reflected from a mirror which oscillates under the | 
nfluence of electrical currents as varied by the action | 
of a microphone. But only one curve is produced, | 
irespective ot the number of the sources of sound 
and the separate qualities of tone, and it is exceed- 
ngly doubtful whether the human mind will ever be 
competent to disentangle a single undulating line 
representing the sum of the sound vibrations 
recorded, [he indentation of a gramophone 
record is in effect a sample of such a curve, repro- 
duced in intaglio.) With the player of a solo 
lstrument it might, in some remote era when we! 
fave as a race transformed all our brawn into brain, 
lake the place of the symbols at present in use, but | 
when one thinks of the conductor of an orchestra, | 
the members of which will have on their respective | 
desks a graph of the self-same curve . And to 
begin with, who is to ‘ write’ the curve? There is no 
doubt that what we hear at a concert is a complex of 
sound-threads woven into a single but inexplicable 
strand. But as hinted above, only the gramophone | 
recorder can give this strand of sound a form in three | 
“mensions, and only the gramophone needle can | 
unravel it again to our perceptions. 

But, to return to earth, the weak point of the| 
fisting code is not so much that it somewhat 
hampers the composer, as that it does not sufficiently | 


| crossing 


| they 


known on this earth how much good work has been 
cast for ever into outer darkness simply because of 
the imperfections inherent in its physical performance. 
When to all these are added the discomforts of 
concert going, the inevitable lack of unanimity in the 
mental attitudes of the individuals with whom one 


| must associate, and a certain irrelevant and adven- 


titious excitement, especially in connection with a 


|new work, it will appear that performance is but 


a poor thing after all. 
The capacity for reproducing music mentally is one 


| which all of those possess who ‘think’ their music. 
| And it may be developed and enlarged by practice. 
A man who goes to a concert, as he says, ‘to 


hear Popowski play,’ is in a different class from him 
who goes to the same concert to hear the Brahms Violin 
Concerto. The one will go home thinking of a man 
who plays the fiddle; the other will find himself 
mysteriously back in his dwelling, having been 
streets, paying fares, and (sometimes) 
escaping lamp-posts, while he thought of music. A 
man who plays quartets may find that he can 


|* hear’ the quartet as a quartet better when he is 
| neither playing nor listening. 


Even those who have 
attained to, it may be, something less than mediocrity 


|in executive power, whether on the pianoforte or on 


anything else, yet retain the right to regard them- 
selves as note-perfect in thought. They do not play 
wrong notes or ‘ out of tune’ in their heads, whatever 
may perpetrate with their fingers. Conse- 
quently, the pleasure and profit obtained from 
auralising their music is vastly greater than the 
pleasure and profit possible when they plant them- 
selves before a keyboard or negotiate a fiddle. 
Besides, what is no small advantage, third parties 
remain untouched by the feeling of their infirmities. 
Such a method of enjoying that music with the 


| physical sound of which we are already familiar, is 


naturally enhanced in value if we learn to get into 
closer touch with it by perusal of the full score. Our 
mental reproductive process based on memory is 
authoritatively guided and governed, unhampered by 
ineffective physical effort, whether our own or that of 
others, and undistracted by all extraneous and 
irrelevant affairs. Recollection, faulty at the best, 
is supplemented, possibly supplanted, by direct 
intercourse. 
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If all this be true of reproduction in the mind’s 
ear, is it not conceivable that, with the maturing of 
the capacity for musical thought, production as 
exemplified by performance may ultimately be 
dispensed with? The present age has not the last 
word in any department of life, and it has it far less 
with regard to the art of music, which is still 
‘muling and puking’ in the arms of the wet-nurse. 
The same remark applies.to the power of mental 
audition. A large proportion of the population of 
these islands is able in the mind’s ear to ‘ go over,’ at 
any rate, a simple unharmonized melody, hymn-tune, 
or music-hall song. But there is no apparent reason 
why, with further development, the perusal of music 
scores, even in their present imperfection as codes, 
should not satisfy their descendants to a degree 
incomprehensible at present to the crowd. And 
since music increases in difficulty of execution 
concurrently with its increase in subtlety and expres- 
siveness, the time comes when the ranks of those 
who can cope with it in performance begin to show 
gaps. It becomes less and less easy, then, to play 
those things which, on the view already quoted, it 
becomes more and more difficult to codify. 

Furthermore, all composition is limited to the 
respective compasses of the instruments employed. 
While this restriction may not count for much in the 
case of the keyed instruments, whose compasses very 
nearly approach the bounds of human endurance, it 
is nevertheless of some moment from the standpoint 
of the orchestral writer, who has to carry in his head 
for continuous referencea sort of schedule showing the 
immovable limitations of horns, trombones, clarinets, 
&c. ‘To the mind’s ear, however, a passage written, 
but unplayable, may yet be audible, and only the 
extreme ends of the scale—those notes which are 
either too high to be imagined or too low to be notes 
at all—will be excluded, for the simple reason that 
the composer himself will not be able to auralise 
them 

Thus it would appear that the music score—unaided 
by physical interpretation with all its actual and 





implied defects and limitations—may yet, in the hands | 
of Tom, Dick, and Harry, prove sufficient and more | 
than sufficient. All that the future musicians will | 
require, apart from a working knowledge of the code, | 
possibly improved and amplified as a code, will be a| 
well-established aural recollection of tone-colour. | 
Musical education will consist of the teaching of the | 
meanings of the symbols employed by the composer, | 
and a firm grounding in the qualities of instrumental | 
tone. Performance, with its costly paraphernalia | 
not excluding the critics), and its shortcomings on | 
the physical plane, will be ‘scrapped,’ and composer | 
and listener will commune the one with the other, | 
directly and immediately instead of through the} 
distorting medium of physical interpretation. 
Finally, music will be capable of exercising its | 
profound cultural influence free from the malign 
attentions of a philistine State and the commercialism 
of concert promoters who have at present to provide 
‘what the public wants.’ We shall choose our own | 
programmes every time, and we shall escape the 
entertainments tax. These alone are advantages 
worth dreaming about and striving after. 
Let winds and strings, conductors, critics die, 
For now we'll hear our music through the eye 





Concerts will be given in the grounds of Kneller Hall on 
every Wednesday till the end of September. Admission 
varies from sixpence to fifteenpence. 


a 
CHARLES BUTLER AND THE MuUsiIc OF 


BEES 
By GERALD R. HAYES 


The curious searcher in our musical past js sure, 
sooner or later, to come across references to th 
expression by musical notes of the sounds made }; 
bees in the hive, which was attempted by a clergyman, 
the Rev. Charles Butler, early in the 17th century 
The books in which it appears are, unfortunately, of 
extreme rarity, and the music is here reproduced, 
probably for the first time, directly from the Original 
editions. 

The author is, however, too interesting to pass ove 
without a brief account of his other work. His name 
will be best known to musicians for his text-book 
‘The Principles of Musik,’ published in 1636, , 
work which Hawkins describes with truth as ‘both 
learned and valuable.’ But this came near the en 
of a long life usefully employed in other directions 
It is not given to many men to leave records of then. 
selves which cannot be ignored by the historians of 
three different subjects; and the antiquarian jp 
grammar, bee-keeping, and music, has each his 
special indebtedness to Butler. 

The date of his birth is not known, but it must have 
been about 1565, as he took his M.A. degree at 
Magdalen College in 1587. Later he was given the 
poor living of Laurence Wotton, near Basingstoke, 
where he remained vicar for forty-eight years, He 
died on March 29, 1647. Amongst various works 
which need not detain us now, mention should b 
made of one on affinity as a bar to marriage, which 
received much attention in its day. 

His famous work on bee-keeping, ‘The Feminine 
Monarchy, or the History of Bees,’ first appeared as 
a small duodecimo in 1609. It was reprinted, with 
considerable additions and alterations, in 1627 asa 
quarto, and again in 1634. The last edition is the 
same in matter as the second, but upon opening it the 
reader is at first puzzled by the strangeness of the 
words ; it looks something like English but is almost 
unrecognisable. This is because the author had 
previously been working out a new system of 
orthography, the result of which he_ published 
in 1633, under the title ‘The English Grammer 
or the Institution of Letters, Syllables, and Words 
in the English Tongue.’ 

Although attracting a good deal of notice, the book 
failed in its object ; but only just, for had the author 
been a little less logical and drastic, he might easily 
have produced lasting effects on our language. The 


| work came out at a time when the chaotic spelling of 


the 16th century showed signs of sorting itself out, 
but too much was still left to the caprice of the 
writer or printer. 

Butler, ignoring derivations, proposed to spe! 
phonetically in the sense that each letter o 
combination of letters should have one sound-value 
only. Special letters, based on Saxon forms, wert 
devised for such double consonants as ‘ch,’ ‘th,’ ane 
the positions of the mute vowels (which were omitted 
were marked by apostrophes. Butler not on) 
published this work and the re-issue of ‘The 
Feminin’ Monarchi’’ entirely in this spelling, but 
he used it again in his book on music which 
appeared two years later, so at all events he proved 
the possibilities of his theory. But the departure 
from established usage was too wide, and he receive¢ 
little or no practical support from outside. 
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—— 
The same logical thought and careful observation 
te brought to bear on his study of bees, but here 
, is softened and sweetened by a poetic feeling 
Though intended in the first place as a manual for 
she bee-keeper, the work is lifted far above that 
wel, and its insight and beauty render it worthy 
ofa place bes de the famous work of a modern poet. 
it would be outside the purpose of this article 
, discuss its merits, but in most things it is 
extraordinarily accurate. Almost the only place 
where our author is definitely wrong is the very part 
shih concerns the music. When a hive is 
wficiently large to allow of several swarms, the 
orkers save certain queen eggs from destruction | 
the first hatched queen, and other queens are | 
iatched to lead subsequent swarms, At this time, | 
sous, thin notes can be heard within the hive; 
xeording to Butler’s account (and it was long 
yefore the true facts were discovered) this sound was | 
sade by the young queen beseeching the old queen 
let her go. Actually, of course, it is now known 
tat the old queen has gone long before, and the 
oung queen is alone in the hive. 

In the later editions the music is so elaborated that | 
thout a reference to the first edition our author 
zht be thought to credit the bees with a power of | 
mposition worthy of an accomplished musician. | 
t is not at once obvious that the song in four | 
narts, reproduced below, is only his own fashion of | 
describing the less elaborate notes from the hive. 
In the edition of 1609 the following passage 
ccurs 





They [7.¢., the old and the young queens] sing both 


ntriple time ; the princesse thus : 











with more or fewer as she pleaseth. And 
sometime she taketh a higher key, specially toward 
their coming forth, and beginning the old minim in 
rest of hir notes in 


notes, 


\ /a-mi-re, shee tuneth the 


fa, thus 
o_{ = 
=. | — 


But the Queen in a deeper voice, thus : 


KX XMXi KIX 
mk ee ee ee 











j 4 4 


Cte yy 
oo 666 OOF 








et 


continuing the same, some four or five semi-briefes, 





and sounding the end of every note in C so/-fa-wt. 
So that when they sing together, sometimes they agree 
ina perfect third, sometime in a Diapente, &c. (if you 
respect the termination of the base), sometime in a 
Diapason, 


How much more complete is the description in 
the enlarged edition will be seen from the following 
luotation; the spelling has been modernised, as, 
without having special letters made, it is impossible 
‘orender Butler phonetic style in ordinary type: 

XL 


| 
| 





When the prime swarm is gone; (if the stock shall 
cast any more) the eighth or ninth evening after 
(sometime the tenth or eleventh) the next Princess, 
when she perceiveth a competent number to be fledged 
and ready, beginneth to tune, in her treble voice, a 
mournful and begging note; as if she did pray her 
Queen mother to let them go. Unto which voice if 
the Queen vouchsafe to reply, tuning her Bass to the 
young Princess’s Treble . . . then doth she consent. 
And therefore (unless foul weather stay them until it 
be too late) you may assuredly look for a swarm... 
And as the Queen’s voice is a grant, so her silence is a 
flat denial. 

This song being contained within the compass of an 
sol-fa-ut to C sol-fa) the Princess 
composeth her part the upper clefs 
G, A, B, and C) usually in triple mood: beginning 
with an odd Minim in G sol-re-u¢t and tuning the rest 
of whereof the first is a semibreve, in 
A la-mi-re. she taketh a higher key; 
sounding the odd minim in A /a-mi-re and the rest in 
B fa-/-mi. Sometime, especially toward their coming 
forth, she riseth yet higher, to C so/-fa, holding the 
time of three or four semibreves, more or ‘ess. 
Now and then she beginneth in duple time, some two 
or three semibreves; but always endeth with minims 


eighth (from C 


within four 


her notes, 


Sometime 


in the triple mood. 

The Queen’s part, contained within the four lower 
clefs, consisteth of minims, altogether in the triple 
mood ; commonly in F fa-u/, sometime in C so/-fa-ut, 
sometime in the other two clefs between them: 
continuing her tune the time of nine or ten semibreves, 
more or less. 

Sometime a third Princess imitating the (ueen’s 
voice in time, though differing haply in tune, joineth 
with them; the more with their full noise, to incite the 
swarm to go, that her turn may come the sooner. 
And sometime a fourth also interposeth her minims 
to fill up the choir. But none dare counterfeit the 
voice of the chief Princess ; for that were treason on 
her person. 


Before giving the words and music of the songs, 
Butler’s further remarks on them may be quoted. 
He says: 

In this Melissomelos, or Bees’ Madrigal, musicians 
may see the grounds of their art: first their moods 
(sometimes the triple or imperfect of the more, some- 
times the duple or imperfect of the less), then the tunes of 
the six notes (z7/, re, mz, fa, sol, Ja) where of the (Jueen 
soundeth the first four; and the Princess the other 
two, together with the doubling of /a-so/ in two higher 
clefs, to make up for the full Eighth; and lastly the 
six Concords (an imperfect third, a perfect third, a 
Diatesseron, a Diapente, a sixth, and a Diapason), and 
if any man dislike the harshness of the seconds and 
sevenths, which now and then hit among them, he 
showeth himself no experienced artist, which knoweth 
not that as well in music as economy there must some- 
time be discords: yea and that in either they have their 
laudable use (as serving to make sweet concords the 
sweeter). 

So that if music were lost, it might be found with the 
Muses Birds. 

The several parts of whose song, comprising these 
mentioned notes, with pauses interposed (as I have at 
several times by a wind instrument, whose notes can 
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THE SECOND SONG 
































neither rise nor fall, attentively observed), I thought 
good here to prick down; that you may see in them, 
their Natural Art. Only I 
cannot altogether warrant the conclusion; because in 
that 


all these particulars of 


onfused noise, which the buzzing Bees in the 

busy time of their departure do make, my dull hearing 

could not perfectly apprehend it : so that I was fain to 

make up that, as I could. But I am sure, if I miss, I 
miss but a little. 

Then follows the first song, printed after the fashion 
of the times, with the parts opposite each other so 
that four persons could sing from the same book 
There are four verses, of which the first two are 
laudatory of the Feminine Monarchy, and the third | 
describes how Antiope, the first Princess, being gone, 
Orithya, the second Princess, claims the same 
privilege. 

And this she sings in measures mournful sweet. 

The fourth 

music 


verse leads directly into the bees’ 


To whose grave accents if her Princely Grace 
Vouchsafe, with Trine Aspect, reply to make, 
To sweetest Treble tuning sweeter Bass ; 
This mournful suit a joyful end doth take: 
And then, when fit time they espy, 

Some thousands strong 
This Army royall gallantly 

Doth march along. 
Hark, hark, me thinks I hear in notes of choice, 
This fairest Ladies sweetest mournful voice. 


|crotchets (or black minims 


|other parts being silent. 





Che Princess’s ‘mournful voice’ is seen in the Mean 
of the second song; the series of grouped triple 
representing the bees 
Her first call is given before the song, the 
Then follow the first two 


part. 


verses of this song: 


ut all this while she doth chant it alone 
Most humbly begging in her Doric strains, 
Of her dear Liege leave to be gone 

But comfort none she yet obtains. 


Her Mother’s silence makes her much to doubt 
Her Grace unto her will this grace deny ; 

But still her suit shee doth hold out, 

In hope at last to move pity. 


The Princess’s part is now given much more full 
while the Tenor, Contratenor, and Bass represent the 
Queen and her two imitators. In these parts will be 
seen all the notes mentioned in the quotations gives 
above. After this follow three more verses of the 


second song preceded by the following direction: 


Sing this ditty to the second Tune; repeating the 
two last strains of the last stave: and then end with 


the first verse of the first song; repeating likewise the 


two last strains thereof. 


Importunate Orithya now hath won 

Her stern Queen Mother’s grant to her desire: 
For joy, her sisters all, as one, 
With cheerful tones fill up the choir. 
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‘hese Ladies Musical Consort assues 

The Prince(ss) her much desired Sovereign tie : 
The vulgar, when occasion serves, a 
This watch word past) abroad do hie. 

Where treading the Hey, right nimbly they prance, 

Thus waiting their Prince, in and out they trace: : 
Who come, these Maids the Morice dance, 
Along unto their resting-place. 


In the accompanying reproduction of the music of 


the second song, two obvious misprints have been 


orrected on the photograph, one of key-signature 


and the other of time-signature ; otherwise it repre- 
sents the exact state of the printed book. The 
|staves are built up of a number of small strips, 
| giving a broken and patch-work appearance. 

A few unfamiliar forms may be explained: the 
| black semibreve (or tailless crotchet) has the value 
;of a minim. The Longs explain themselves, and 
the rests for the Large and Long are respectively 
|}a double and a single vertical line crossing two 
| spaces, while that for a Breve crosses one space only, 
| The time-signature (* is the old ‘Imperfect of the 
|More,’ in which the Semibreve contained three 
| Minims. 


Occasional Rotes 


Readers of the Wusical Times are well aware of 
te work of the late Cecil Sharp, and will, we are 
sure, be heartily in sympathy with the movement 
. on foot for the provision of a worthy memorial. 
Ve hope they will read the leaflet included in this 
Ssue, and that, having read, they will give practical 
Support to a scheme which will be not only a fitting 
bute to Cecil Sharp, but also an institution of 
tcalculable benefit in the recreational side of 
tducation. Only those who frequent competition 
‘estwals are aware of the great and growing 
popularity of folk-dancing in schools. Without 
Ceci Sharp the revival might never have been, and 
wis great work can be crowned only by its perpetua- 
“on in the way proposed, viz., the founding of a 
central schoo! of folk-dancing. 


‘ Hiawatha’ is again to be performed as an opera- 
ballet-masque-cantata at the Royal Albert Hall from 
June 8 to 20, for the joint benefit of the Royal 
Albert Hall Corporation, the Royal Choral Society 
(which provides the chorus), and the National Institute 
for the Blind. The castof principals is to be changed 
from night to night. Mr. Horace Stevens, Mr. Harold 
Williams,and Mr.F rederick Taylor are the Hiawathas, 
and the Minnehahas include Miss Ruth Vincent. 
There is a rota of five tenors for ‘Onaway, awake, 
beloved.’ Mr. T. C. Fairbairn, who adapted 
‘ Hiawatha’ for the original production of last year, 
will again be in charge. 

We welcome any attempt to develop communal 
singing, but we feel that the latest crusade by Mr. 
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Gibson Young, Sir Richard Terry, and others, made 
a false start with its slogan, ‘Set England Singing,’ 
and by its implication that nothing of the sort had 
been done before. Yet some excellent work 
in this direction was initiated by the League of Arts 
soon after the Armistice. We heard large crowds 
singing in Trafalgar Square, Regent’s Park, and 
elsewhere, and similar demonstrations took place 





at a good many provincial centres. Again, has there 


not been plenty of stirring singing by audiences at/ them spick and span, we reply, ‘at Sheffield 
. | p 
many | but not in London,’ where our Royal Albert Hajj ; 


certain festivals? We _ recall 


examples 


competition 


“ | 
singing, which is more than can be claimed of some | 
used in the ‘Set England Singing’ campaign. | 

| 


The fact is, there is a lot of hasty talk on this | 
subject. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for example, has | 
recently declared that ‘there is not so much singing | 
as there used to be.’ We wish he and others would | 
spend the month of May in a tour of competition | 
festival centres. [hey would learn that, on the} 
contrary, there is more singing than ever before in| 
this country, both solo and choral. Moreover, the| 
music sung is of a high quality that would have been | 
undreamt of in the alleged ‘good old days. 


And the songs sung have been worth| always warm and bright. 
his argument that ‘in a wilderness of space mysic, 
sounds dissipate to such an extent that all : 
and uplift are taken from even a powerful 
|and that people are not keen to go where 
effects are only mildly stirring. 


Albert Hall. 


ae, 
There has been trouble at Sheffield over the size. 
the new City Hall. The question is whether it s.» 


hold five thousand or three thousand people, p, 


Henry Coward, in a long letter to a local Paper 
urged many reasons against the larger hall besides ,, 


extra expense of building and upkeep. When hes, 


that ‘very big halls degenerate into cold, cheeries 
forbidding, barn-like places,’ because they are . 
seldom used that their owners cannot afford to kee: 
perhaps 


But we sympathise wi 


“thrill 
chorus 
musica 
He adds: 

A hall to hold three thousand is the ideal for maximum 
of acoustic effect, combined with possibilities of a paying 
income, without any of the disadvantages of the five 
thousand hall. Therefore I suggest that the ideals of 
Massey Hall, Toronto; Usher Hall, Edinburgh: 
St. George’s Hall, Bradford; the City Hall, Hull: 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow; and (ueen’s Hall, 
London, be adopted at Sheffield. 


Yet sometimes we thank our stars for the Roya 
How long would we have been working 


| off the Galli-Curci madness at only one Queen’s Hal 


On page 538 appears a letter pointing out the need 
for a psalter embodying freer methods of chanting | 
than have hitherto obtained. We are glad to be able | 
to announce that such a psalter is in course of 
preparation, and will shortly be published 
Messrs. Novello. It will be under the joint editor- 
ship of Dr. Charles Macpherson, Dr. E. C. Bairstow, | 
and Prof. Percy Buck—names that should be a 
guarantee on all grounds. In theory, all recent 
Anglican psalters have aimed at freedom, but in 
actual practice the methods of pointing have generally | 
made it difficult for the singer to consider any other | 
rhythm than that of the chant. The editors of the 
new psalter hope that their system will enable choirs | 
to make a real step forward in the direction of the 
speech-rhythm that is the basis and chief beauty of 
good chanting. We shall give fuller particulars of 
the psalter as soon as possible. 


Our correspondence columns _ have _ recently | 
contained letters discussing cinema music. The} 
writers showed that in some quarters the managers | 
realise their responsibilities in the matter, with benefit | 
to the taste of their patrons, and, in the long run, we | 
believe, with good results in the box-office. Never- | 
theless, cinema music as a whole is far lower in 
standard than it ought to be, and we welcome any | 
organized attempt to improve it. The British Screen | 
Music Society is an organization with such an object 
in view. It hopes to achieve its aim by the provision | 
of training by means of lectures, &c.; a music| 
library for the use of members ; the encouragement 
of composition and performance of suitable music ; | 
the holding of examinations, &c. The Society also | 
intends to issue a monthly periodical, Zhe Cinema| 
Musician. A perusal of the prospectus of the B.S.M.S. | 
shows its aims to be both high and practical, and we} 
wish itallsuccess. Full particulars as tomembership, | 
&ec., may be had from the Controller, Westville, 
Babbacombe, Torquay. We add that the president 


Mr. Cyril Scott. 


by | perhaps been overlooked. 
-_| interest that 


|from Mr. A. E. 
| setter : 


because our 
‘Answers to Correspondents’ 
includes questions on various kinds of hand dis 
| ability with which a musical journal is not competer! 
to deal. 


a time; 


rhe curative properties of music have long bees 


| recognised, but the value of musical appliances has 


We therefore note with 
Mr. R. J. Pitcher, the inventor o 
‘The Techniquer,’ has received the following letter 
Kennard, the well-known bone 


Dear Sir,—I have examined your apparatus for 
hand-development. Although I understand that it is 
originally meant for instrumentalists, I can see that 
it has a great future for the treatment of hand- 
stretching after muscular contraction, and is invaluable 
for the treatment of hand paralysis, rheumatoid 
arthritis, and other forms of hand trouble. Its sim 
plicity, accompanied by its unique method of loosening 
the metacarpal bones and phalanges, must be of great 
value. I should like to know that the hospitals have 
adopted it. You are at liberty to use this letter if 
you so wish.—Yours truly, A. E, KENNARD. 

20, Park Crescent, Harley Street, W.1. 

April 24, 1925. 
We are glad to give this matter publicit 
monthly batch of inquiries for th 
column frequent 


The following appeared in the Dazly /-xpress: 


BIL.AMING THE ORGANIST 


S1x,—In our present-day churches and chapels it isa 
common thing for the organists to play for a choit 
composed mainly of basses and sopranos. To my éaf 
they play very badly when they start the basses i 
one key, and then play for the sopranos in another key. 
Perhaps the paucity of first-class tenor and contralto 
voices is due to this trick organists have of playing of 
the notes. CuHaRLes G, WoopDHEAD. 

Camden Town, N.W.1. 


Organists have to be canny folk at transposing 
is Mr. Josef Holbrooke, and the vice-president | but very few are clever enough to perform the feats 


described by Mr. Woodhead. 
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—_ 
RICHARD HOL (1825-1904) THE CECIL SHARP MEMORIAL 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher presided over a meeting held 

| at the Mansion House, on May 18, in support of the 

it is almost a greater tragedy to be a person of | Cecil Sharp Memorial Fund, by which it is proposed 

moderate talent living among nonentities than to be | to raise twenty-five thousand pounds for the provision 

gych a person living In a land of genius and activity. | and equipment of a central building for the English 
\ot only do birds of a feather flock together, but | Folk-Dance Society. 

sis hatched in the same rookery are liable to be) The following message was sent to the meeting by 
gnored unles they can get away from those born | the Prime Minister : 

» the same circumstances. It is for this reason 


probably that Richard hen born at Amsterdam — for the study of folk-lore, and for the study and practice 
uly 23, 1025, never received the recognition outside of folk-dance, has my entire sympathy, and I feel that 
bis own country which he deserved. He was not in it is meet and proper that such a centre should be a 
highest sense a great musician ; most certainly memorial to the late Cecil Sharp, whose services 
e was not a great composer, but living for neariy in preserving our national heritage of song and dance 
hy years in a land that during most of that time| are deserving of the widest recognition. Our English 
s musically negligible, he suffered the neglect of | songs and dances are, indeed, worth preserving. They 
-less-gifted fellow-countrymen, and was assumed, reflect in their own way our national character, and 
‘hout knowledge, to be even smaller than was the the widespread interest in their revival, which unites 
¢. Unlike his less-talented but lighter-handed at castioms €f Che Gomera, © ene meee gelee Soe 
; = a ‘ 2 setts our class distinctions are really superficial in comparison 
dlow pupil, |, B. van Bree, one does not come across | with the underlying unity of feeling of our people. 
wen his worst music among the choirs or choral ° 
eties of England and America. A reason, no The Earl of Balfour wrote : 
bt. lies in the fact that much of his work is ; Se 
, f d i : I entirely agree that music is the only art whose 
riten to Dutch words, and has not been appeal can be made general, and I believe that folk- 
wanslated songs can be put to great use in this connection. I 
ertainly if anyone ever deserved success for his cannot, however, help hoping that broadcasting will 
Richard Hol did so. To read his life, enable really good orchestral music to be heard in 
have every village in the country. I am convinced that 
sidered it worth while to include his name, is to there is an immense amount of good music which 
sive the impression of tireless activity, of playing, ordinary folk would love if they only had the chance of 
ra aE A NR i om ele POR hearing it. So many of us hold the terrible superstition 
ducting, teaching, and composing with an energy that the only way to collect and hold an audience is to 
that was almost feverish. Had he followed his first; play down to them. I am sure this is a great mistake. 
nation to live abroad, which various offers made 
him during the ’sixties tempted him to do, he Mr. Ramsay MacDonald wrote that Cecil Sharp’s 
uld probably have won a wider reputation, but he work in rescuing from the forgotten some of the 
sould have served his own country less well. Before | beautiful folk-songs of the country could never be 
saccepted the position of Town Music Director at | held in too high esteem, and he would be only too 
trecht, in 1871, he had already composed a number | glad to help in any way to keep his memory green. 
f works that had a direct relation to Holland and Letters were aiso read from Dr. R. Vaughan 
Dutch nationality, and his new appointment gave | Williams, Miss Sybil Thorndike, Mr. Gustav Holst, 
im opportunities for doing more of this, and drawing | Miss Jean Sterling MacKinlay, and others. 
attention to the work of other Dutch composers, Mr. Fisher summarised Cecil Sharp’s life-work, 
ancient and modern. There was at that time not | and described him as ‘artist, discoverer, teacher, and 
the slightest sign of the existence of a Dutch national | propagandist’ : 
school of composers. Such signs are slight enough We must thank providence [he said] that Sharp 
a all conscience to-day, but they exist. Then| did his work just when it was done. Ten years later he 
Holland was musically a province of Germany. might have been too late. He caught these primitive 
Inevitably Hol followed the same course to a large! tunes and dances, going as far afield as the Appalachian 
extent, and not a few of his works are German in Mountains to discover them before the advance of 
haracter as they are German in the words which sophisticated culture had driven them into irretrievable 
form their foundation. But he wrote also works| Oblivion. He was thus fortunate in his opportunity. 
which began to reveal some connection with the| ‘4s it altogether an accident that in. Germany, 
feeling of the people of Holland, and which bore in Denmark, end in Engiand, the rediscovery of 
PY te. Ait Pi ~ | folk-song had been coincident with a period of 
‘a intunate relation to their Dutch words and idiom. intense political trial and tension? In Germany the 
Ons Vaderland,’ * Janmaat,’ ‘Leiden’s Glorie,’ ‘De| great period of rediscovery was after the Napoleonic 
balling op Zee,’ ‘ Leiden’s Ontzet,’ ‘ Vondel,’ ‘ Vrede,’} Wars; in Denmark after the loss of Schleswig-Holstein ; 
Hymne aan de Vrede,’ ‘ Opwaarts,’ all suggest that| in England between the Boer War and the leace of 
is mind was with his own country as much as it} 1918. In the national memory of Germany and 
was with his art. Without these and other typical | Denmark, the names of the men associated with the 
Dutch works the more thoroughly national output of |  Tev!val of the old tunes and songs of the people were 
Johan Wagenaar (his successor at Utrecht) Réntgen, | kept alive. We ought not to let the memory of Cecil 
é' . a he ’ Sharp die out in this country. 
van Anrooy, Diepenbrock, Zweers, Sigtenhorst Meyer, | 
- ’ 9] 
‘per, and the young composers who are seriously} Dr. Arthur Somervell and Miss Margaret Bondfield 
striving to make Dutch music distinctive, would not| also spoke in support of the proposal. Sir Hugh 
es been possible. Except for a few short pieces, | Allen undertook to provide two hundred pounds from 
“0's works are rapidly being forgotten. He was/| Oxford if others would do the same thing in their 
already fassé when he died on May 14, 1904, but| own counties. Lady Mary Trefusis stated that the 
what he accomplished has had too good an influence| English Folk-Dance Society had already raised 
‘0 allow the centenary of his birth to pass un-|about five thousand pounds, which was sufficient to 
noticed. provide for the site of the new central building. 


By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


The proposal to establish a national centre in London 


vit, 


described in the few dictionaries that 
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| The question of translation of libretti anq Sone 
: 


The Musician's Bookshelf | texts is now very much in the air, and the difficuly 
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| and importance of the task are fully realised. Hor 
lightly the translators of the not very remote pas, 
| entered on their work is shown by numerous example 
| quoted by Dr. Whittaker. In fairness to the offenders 

A misleadingly modest ie, for this volume of RoMeveryit must be remembered that onl iy 
nearly three hundred pages is packed with informa- | method of treating salient words. Heace er 
tion, suggestion, enthusiasm, criticism, and scholarship | shots as fitting ‘wake’ to a progression th ucl bat 
that are due to methods the reverse of fugitive. | original is with striking effect mance the 
Many readers will remember the material as having |< death’ This is only one of many cases can br 
first appeared about ten years ago in the Organist) 1, Whittaker. a. dee & peepertion wed 
and Choirmaster, Since that day there has been a |))..Gers may be described to the translators’ he 


‘Fugitive Notes on Certain Cantatas and the Motets 
of J. S. Bach.” By W. G. Whittaker. 


[Oxford University Press, 12s. 6¢.] 


marked growth of interest in the : a — | to produce rhymeas wellasreason. As Ir. Whittale 
choral societies, and the more skilfu bar ogy, he vurch points out, the rhyming is a detail that need not }. 
choirs, are discovering that these works, gee | considered in cases where it is likely to interfere w; 
either unknown or regarded as impractica le, are| 4 faithful fitting of word to note. Another difficul 
among the best and most attractive of material for | that faces the translator of these cantata-texts hs 
use at special musical services and other occasions, to do with the sentiment, which is sometimes " 
the staple fare for which was formerly a hackneyed | 52,<onai and pietistic character that is out of tous 
Handel or Mendelssohn selection or a third-rate] ith the more reticent taste of to-day. In such case 
modern work. ean ie | a good deal of skill and discretion are called for, 

But there are peculiar difficulties in the way of a | fact, the translator’s job is so beset with problens 
conductor who adventures on these works of Bach— | that even Dr. Whittaker (fertile as he is in suggestion 
difficulties as to soloists, orchestral and other! anq solutions) confesses himself as good as beaten in 
accompaniment, and (not least some problems in |one or two cases. Fortunately, such Cantatas as ar 
regard to the text. Dr. Whittaker’s notes are the| pow being brought out in English editions have th 
fruit of actual experience in the performance of the | sdvantage of scrupulous care in all respects. It i 
works discussed. They are, above all, practical, |too much to hope that Dr. Whittaker or any other 
and their value is not limited to the thirteen Cantatas lenthusiast will ever be able to give us 8 ab 
and the six Motets of which they treat ; from them | o¢ the whole of Bach’s output in this field. Ths 
may be deduced general principles that apply to other | volume, however, deals with the various problems i 
works. And, as is usual in such cases, the study | such a satisfying way that (as is said above) wm 
throws a good deal of light on other departments of | may evolve from it a set of principles covering 
Bach’s output. ; | practically all the issues likely to be raised in connection 

Dr. Whittaker shows that the adaptation of| vith Bach’s choral works as awhole. Dr. Whittaker’ 
Bach’s accompaniments is far less of an ‘ Fugitive Notes’ will take their place at once among 
obstacle than is generally supposed. The question | the growing number of indispensable Bach books 
as to the justification of such a step is settled by the | he musical illustrations are numerous, and the sty 
obvious fact that in almost every case the score | jively, readable, and entirely free from pedantry. 
cannot be presented to-day as Bach wrote it. Some} HG 
of the instruments are either obsolete or rarely used, | —_—_—_ 
and in others the quality and power have changed ‘Handbook of Music: A Course of Work for 
to such a degree that the effect is no longer that} Elementary Schools.’ 
intended by Bach. [The Manchester Education Committee, 

Dr. Whittaker is all for adaptation and com- Deansgate, Manchester, 35. 67.] 
promise in this matter, and rightly. As he says eee . aap ' 

Practice in Staff Notation.’ By Paul Edmonds. 
The filling in of wind parts on a pianoforte or organ, [Sir Isaac Pitman, 15.] 

the allocation of an oboe odé/igato to a violin, or of | : mage 3 

oboe di caccia parts to violas, is a small matter compared | ‘Staff Sight-Singing Primer on the Movable Doh 

with the crime of leaving these masterpieces unheard. | System.’ By Gavin Godfrey. 
Moreover, Bach himself provides ample warrant for | [Joseph Williams, 35. 64. ] 
such freedom, for when transferring a movement| ‘The young, inexperienced teacher of class-singin; 
from one work to another, he sometimes changes| will find much admirable guidance in the litte 
the wind instruments, giving an oboe part to a|‘Handbook of Music’ just issued by the Manchester 
flute, and even handing over brass parts to| Education Committee. It outlines a complete 
strings. No great composer ever had so frequently scheme of work evolved during recent years by Dr 
to cut his coat according to his cloth, and there| Walter Carroll, the Committee’s musical adviser 
can be no better proof of his greatness than the| Although intended for teachers in the Mancheste 
fact of the coat being so rarely the worse for the| elementary schools, it will be found equally helptu 
economy. What a contrast to some modern|to teachers in any class of school. It contains: 
garments which are unwearable unless every thread | complete syllabus of work, from the Infants’ depart! 
is of exactly the right shade, and every button in ment to Standard VII., under the four main headings 
its place! A year or two of writing regularly, like|of Breathing and Voice, Aural Training, Rhythmic 
Bach, for a small choir and a motley and varying | Movement, and Songs. The main part of the boo 
collection of instruments would be good schooling | however, is concerned with the valuable series ot 
for many a young composer of to-day who has a| Epitomes of Lectures to Teachers, delivered by Dr 
full modern orchestra to play with while in his |Carroll. These are simply packed with sound advict 
‘teens, and rarely condescends to think in any other/|and suggestion. Graded lists of songs—unison am 
terms than those of the whole bag of tricks. | two-part—suitable for schools are also included. 
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—————E—_— ] 
Those interested in the subject of sight-singing | 
should note that the exercises from Paul Edmonds s | 
‘The Elements of Staff Notation,’ recently reviewed 
i this journal, are now issued separately, under the | 
‘itle ‘Practice in Staff Notation.’ ‘ 
Classes of mixed voices (S.A.T.B.) will find in | 
Gavin Godfrey's ‘ Staff Sight-Singing Primer,’ suitably 
graded mater al for developing their sight-reading 
powers, in a idition to a considerable amount of 
‘formation on the theory of music. Many of the 
wercises are from well-known sources, but, as the | 
wthor remarks, ‘familiar songs help theory as much | 
ss theory helps the singing of the songs.’ The book 
; in three parts. Part 1—which is also issued | 
separately —In ludes exercises in major keys up to 
four fats and sharps. The minor key is treated in | 
Part 2, and selections from well-known works form 
Parts 2 and 3 are also issued as a separate 


Part 3. pat 
G. G. 


volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED | 


‘Early Tudor Composers.’ By W. H. 
Flood. Pp. 121. Oxford University Press, 6s. 
‘The Directory of the British Music Industries, | 
Pp. 510. Federation of British Music 
industries, 2s. 6d. 

‘The History of Orchestration.’ 
Pp. 348. Kegan Paul, 125. 6d. 
‘Richard Wagner.’ Two vols. 
Hight. Arrowsmith, £2 12s. 647. | 
‘Luis Milan and the Vihuelistas.’ By J. B. Trend. | 
Pp. 128. Oxford University Press, 6s. 
‘The Organization and Training of Parish Choirs.’ | 
By Francis T. Kennard. (Second edition.) Pp. go. 
Musical Opinion Office, 2s. 

‘Opera at Home.’ (New and enlarged edition. 
Pp. 463. The Gramophone Co., 5s. 
‘Die Seele des Musikers.’ By Franz Spemann. | 
Pp. 72. Furche-Verlag, Berlin. 


ROYAL 


Grattan | 


met 
1925. 


By Adam Carse. 


By George Ainslie 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
ACADEMY OF ARTS 
FROGGATI 


By ARTHUR T. 

Some years’ experience in searching for musical 
subjects in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy of | 
Arts, compels me to admit that it very much re- 
sembles the search for a needle in a bottle of hay. | 
Still, the former is a much more pleasant pursuit 
than the latter ; 
before the readers of the A/usical Times. 


The total number of works exhibited is con-| any interest for the musician as such. 


siderably less than that of last year—fourteen | 


hundred and nineteen instead of fifteen hundred and| presentment of a village musician. 


| the ground, 
| by 


jis the portrait of another musician who was also 
| represented in the exhibition of two years ago 


else), upon one of which an equally enormous hand 
is resting, but which is apparently uncontrolled by 
any other human agency. 

Gallery VII. contains a portrait of Mathilde 
Verne (322), by Flora Lion. The face and figure 
of the pianist, seated at her instrument, are well 
and carefully painted, but the keys and keyboard 
are clumsily and carelessly represented. ‘The 
Rehearsal’ (339), by Steven Spurrier, an operatic 
representation of the time of Louis XIV., is not 
attractive : the light on the stage is well managed, 
but everything is strongly outlined with that rough- 


| ness of treatment which is at present so greatly the 


fashion. The orchestra, or as much of it as appears 
in the picture, is of course in shadow ; a couple of 
‘cellos and a bassoon are about all that can be 
distinguished. 

Gallery VIII. contains ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ 
(366), by Fred Appleyard, a sombre picture, as befits 
the subject. Orpheus, holding a seven-stringed lyre, 


|is looking back, and Eurydice has fallen lifeless on 


A vigorous piece of work, but lacking 
the beauty and charm of ‘ The Return of Eurydice,’ 
Charles Ricketts, in the exhibition of 1923. 
* Joseph Ivimey, Esq.’ (397), by Meredith Frampton, 


in 
this case by an etching and aquatint from the studio 
of George Belcher. ‘The Chinese Guitar’ (458), 
by Stefani M. Fisher, shows a girl seated and 
playing the yueh-ch’in or moon-guitar, a favourite 
instrument of the Chinese. ‘Song from Afar’ 
483), by John B. Souter, is perhaps entitled to be 
included among the musical subjects of the 
Academy. It is a small but very delightful picture 
of a girl with uplifted finger, listening to distant 
music. ‘Barbara Morley Horder’ (502), by Madeline 
M. McDonald, can scarcely be considered a portrait, 
inasmuch as only the back of the lady’s head is 
depicted. She is seated at an old-fashioned piano- 
forte or clavichord—I think the former, but am not 
sure, for it is carelessly painted, to an extent which 
is unusual even at the present day. The keyboard 
describes a line which is anything but straight, and 
a small portion of the wall behind has obtruded itself 
over one of the front legs of the instrument! ‘Under 
the Dome, St. Paul’s Cathedral’ (567), by Frank E. 
Beresford, possesses a thrilling interest in this year 
of grace; it paints something which many of us 
may not live to behold again. It claims mention 
here because it does full justice to that glorious 


and once more I place the results | organ-case. 


Among the water-colours, only one solitary work has 
‘The Fiddler’ 
683), by A. R. Middleton Todd, is a charming 
I could name a 


sixty-three—and I am sorry to say the proportion Kentish village where an enthusiastic lady has 
of musical subjects is lower, being one in eighty-eight | gathered together a small band, of which this 


as compared with one in sixty-five. 


| delightful old man might well be one. 


I hope there 


I failed to discover any suggestion of music in may be many such villages ‘in England’s green and 
Galleries I. and II., and had nearly come to the end| pleasant land.’ At least I am sure there might be, 
of Gallery III., when I was arrested by ‘Practice| if only some one like my friend were at hand to 


Night ’ Frederick W. Elwell. 
° an upper room in a warehouse or some such 
duilding, with a band (all brass except three 


4 
168), 


. violinist. 
Clarinets and a bass-drum) seated round three of| Elizabeth A. 
the four walls, directed by an obviously enthusiastic| above, although in a very different way. 


The scene| encourage and conduct such an organization. 


Among the miniatures we can discover another 
‘Margaret and her Fiddle’ (904), by 
Steele, is as charming as_ the 
And 


‘onductor, standing upon a rough platform in the| possibly this lady, if she happen to live in the 


centre, 
‘ception is the enormous size of the trombone 
tubes (more resembling water-pipes than anything | 


The only feature to which I could take | country, may be just such a one as I have spoken of. 


Among the etchings, ‘Underpaying the Piper’ 


(1022), by Edmund J. Sullivan, an amusing scene 
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from ‘ Don Quixote,’ is decidedly worth notice. The 
piper carries a tenor bombazet. ‘Girl with Guitar’ 
(1035), by Dorothy E. G. Woollard, in stipple, is a 
pleasant piece of work. 

In the Architectural Room, ‘Memorial Hall, 
London University’ (1097), by Richardson & Gill, 
demands mention because of the organ-case, the 
main portion of which consists of a central fiat, 
flanked on either side by two towers, and surmounted 
by a small compartment. In front of the central flat 
stands a small case corresponding to the old-fashioned 
choir organ; but if the details of the drawing are 
correct, the organist is to sit in front of this instead 
of behind it. There are several designs for stained 
glass in the Academy, but in only one of these have 
I been able to discover any indication of a musical 
instrument: it occurs in a ‘ Design for Stained Glass 
Window to be placed in St. Michael’s Church, 
Stockwell’ (1169), by John B. Trinick. It is, 
perhaps, needless to add that the instrument is a 
harp, and the musician is King David. 

Sculptors are chary of attempting musical instru- 
ments—I have never yet seen a pianoforte in marble. 
All I can point to in the present exhibition is ‘ Pan— 
Garden Figure’ (1409), by Hilda Ainscough; a 
juvenile Pan in bronze, playing a diminutive specimen 
of the double pipes. 


Hew Music 


SONGS 


Mouldy caviare is probably more nauseating than 
the driest of bread, and the pungent discords that 
we learnt from Scriabin and the French, now that 
they are stale fare, are sickening. There is one 
chord, a ninth with a major third added above the 
ninth, whereunto some composers seem to think they 
may always resort in moments of climax: and 
nowadays, as soon as one feels it on the way, he is 
overcome with a sense of almost physical disgust. 
It seems to me altogether to spoil Francesco Ticciati’s 
‘Fly, breath of the wandering wind’ (Chester), when 
it occurs on p. 5. It is such a ‘let-down’—the 
more painful because altogether out of keeping with 
the rest of the song, which has been of extreme 
simplicity, dependent almost entirely upon common 
chords. Eugéne Bonner uses it, too, in his setting of 
James Joyce’s ‘From Dewy Dreams’ (Chester), and 
from the moment of its appearance, on p. 3, we 
begin to lose interest tn the song. Unsuitable 
harmonic effects also seem to me to spoil H. V. 
Jervis-Read’s ‘In Memory’ and ‘Grass’ (Murdoch). 
Both of these start simply, and flow along smoothly 
until the hearer jolts up against chunks of far-fetched 
harmony. It is a relief to turn to a song like Gordon 
Slater’s ‘Tewkesbury Road’ (Oxford University 
Press), which depends much more on its rhythmic 
energy, and its rougher, more homespun texture. 
And we see here that if a composer depends for his 
effects hardly at all upon harmony, harmony will give 
its services much more strikingly when called upon. 
The pause in the rhythm of this song, on p. 5, is 
a happy touch. The same composer’s ‘Lawn as 
white as driven snow,’ though perhaps not so good 
as ‘Tewkesbury Road,’ shows similar virility. 

Felix White’s music always has quality, and the 
setting of Keats’s ‘I had a dove’ (Schirmer), which 
must have been a difficult poem to handle, is a very 
happy example of his work. It is simple and 
charming, far from commonplace, yet not affected, 
and the accompaniment is beautifully written. From 


a 
Boosey come the same composer’s ‘Sleep, happ 
child’ and ‘Freedom.’ This last, with words }, 
Tagore, is a much bigger attempt, and, thoy: 
perhaps not so individual as ‘I had a dove,’ is certain 
as good. Tagore also supplies poems for ‘Thre 
| Songs,’ by Franz Wiemans (Dutch words), publishes 
|by Van Eck (S’ Gravenhage). These songs, ye, 


| modern and very difficult, pursue and illustrate 4, 


¢ 
| 


text closely, with great command of pianoforte effec: 
In fact, as in so many modern songs, the Voice-part j 
apt to sound like an unwelcome ‘rival sho, 
interrupting a pianoforte solo. It is impossible t) 
speak with any certainty about such elaborate stuf 3; 
this, which could be performed only by two virtugs 
after months of study; but one can tell, after going 
through the songs a few times, that the compos, 
knows what he is about, and has something to ga 
There are beautiful moments at the beginning of 
No. 1 and at the end of No. 2, and the last song ha; 
a fine climax. Whether the songs will be effective a 
a whole is another matter. And it is very question 
able whether it is any good at all writing songs » 
difficult as these ; anyway, the music must be ven 
first-rate to justify it. 

Wiemans sets English words in a Dutch trans. 
lation ; Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco sets Shakespeare 
in English, and only once or twice in these ty 
sets (Books 5 and 6: Chester) does his speech 
bewray him. There are places, however, in ‘A soldier 
drinks’ and ‘Arise’ which an Englishman woul 
have accentuated differently. Probably Book 6 js 
the better of these two, though ‘ Autolycus’ in Book; 
has good things in it. I feel that some of thes 
songs fall between the two stools of the lyric and th: 
| dramatic scena. The composer tries to throw th 
| atmosphere of the whole of an Act or play into one 
| short song, and though this may be a laudable desire, 
it tends to overweight the work. ‘The Willow 
| Song,’ for instance, might have achieved more by 
attempting less. Questions of accentuation apart 
it is felt that only an Englishman could st 
these songs really successfully, and it is highly 
questionable whether some of them could ever be 
adequately set at all, for the inconsequent, rather 
sinister movements of Autolycus’s Spring Song, for 
instance, are the sort of thing that leave a composer 
very much lost. 

From Winthrop Rogers come ‘ Three Old English 
Songs’ arranged for voice and violin by Rebe: 
Clarke. These arrangements are cleverly done, a 
with a really good violinist should sound well. The 
second is specially charming. The last song in thi 
batch, ‘The Little Black Boy,’ by Dom Thomas 
Symons, is one of the best. It seems to me a really 
beautiful song. It is simple, but a lot of skill has 
gone to the making of it; and it needs caret 
handling, as it might become monotonous if either 
singer or pianist were lacking in imagination. Blake: 
words have a strange and lovely quality which th 
music admirably interprets. It is a curious shock, 
after going through a number of mediocre or bat 
songs, to come suddenly upon this good one. Unt 
knows it at once for the real thing, because it brings 
him immediately into almost personal contact wil 
the composer, as a quite definite individuality 
When this happens, which is rarely, it means that 
one has found something which is not a mere attempt, 
but an achievement : it means that the artist has had 
vivid realisation, and has been able to convey some 
it to other people. Singers ought not to overlook 
this song. T.A. 
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PIANOFORTE 

The most ‘mportant new work in this month’s 
pianoforte music is the Concerto in F, by Alexandre 
Tcherepnin (not Nicholas Tcherepnin, but his son), 
ghich has been published by Chesters. It is a one- 
movement Concerto, requiring of the pianist a big, | 
forceful technique and a great deal of musicianship. 
it is not a work of startling originality, but that is 
perhaps a good sign in times when so much music is 
eoilt by the desire to appear new ; and in spite of 
spvious affinities to Prokofiev, and perhaps to Scriabin, 
+ shows individuality and strength. Music like this 
needs to be heard, but so far as can be judged from the 
two-pianoforte arrangement, the Concerto is a brilliant 
fair. The pianoforte’s chief tuneis strongly diatonic, 
and good use is made of it, though the music seems 
flag a little during the middle section. The 





prevailing mood is one of energy and virility ; there 


5 no con gran espressione, but lots of maestoso, 
mpetuoso, leggtero, vivacissimo;: and the energy is 
not confined to the directions, for the music has 
real rhythmic strength and impetus 
elas brightness and sparkle in the lay-out. The} 
composer is now only twenty-six, and has other big 
works to his name, so obviously he is a man to be 
reckoned with. It is to be hoped that this work will 
son have adequate performance in England. Surely, | 
by the way, there should be an F sharp in the| 
right-hand stave (p. 20, bar 22); but one can never | 
e sure with this modern music. 
Leff Pouishnov’s Prelude (Enoch) is a trifle made | 
9 of pianistic nothings, but is well-written for the| 
nstrument. Like so many pieces of its kind, it | 
drops to banality in the middle section, when it is 
Gastone Tuccoli has the fore- | 
sight to avoid this. His ‘ Tre Impressioni’ (Fabbri, | 
Trieste) are frankly trivial, but sprightly; and as | 
they pretend to nothing more, their triviality does | 
not offend. They are not easy. 
[Three Suites come up for consideration, viz., Howard | 
carr’s ‘Carnival of the Elements ’ (Paxton), ‘In Sunny | 
Spain,” by Perey Elliot (Bosworth), and Boris| 
Levenson’s ‘Arabian Nights’ (Paxton). The first] 
number of that by Howard Carr seems to me good, | 
effective, genuine, light music; but the remaining | 
numbers do not stay at this level—the third, particu- | 
arly, is commonplace. ‘In Sunny Spain’ also 
contains four numbers: it is offered for pianoforte | 
solo, small orchestra, or full orchestra, and has 
nothing to distinguish it from other music of its 
kind. Boris Levenson’s Suite is more pretentious and 
difficult, but not striking. Spain and the East are 
terrible snares to some composers, who allow them- 
selves to write the weakest of water, and think, by 
the use of a few conventional colour devices, to 
change it into wine. 
_ ‘Dreamland’ (Joseph Williams), a set of six pieces 
by Percival Driver, although very simple, short, and 
tasy, has real charm, and shows sensitive musicianly 
workmanship. These pieces remind one of 
‘Kinderscenen,’ not because they copy Schumann, 
Dut because they are really simple and sincere in the 
same way. They may be strongly recommended 
toall who are looking for easy music. Those who 
are out for difficulties should try Percival Garratt’s 
London Fantasies’ (Curwen), in which the composer 
makes use of almost every device known to modern 
pianism, including fist and forearm. ‘These eight 
ron pieces are descriptive of well-known London 
gts, and take us from Gog and Magog to 


in itself as| 


|charming little dance 


lin different 





Rotten Row, vid the Monkey House and the 


Tower. They are difficult—one or two of them are 
very difficult—and pianists will have to judge for 
themselves whether the music is worth the trouble 
or not. The pieces are very short, and seem meant 
to be the merest sketches, but one feels that they are 
a little too heavily-laden to be successful. Their 
dimensions suggest that they ought to be simpler 
and more delicate, and their style suggests that they 
ought to be bigger. Probably ‘Lavender ‘Time’ and 
‘Rotten Row,’ which are the easiest to follow, and 
have the most readily recognisable tunes, will be the 
most popular. Time will show, when the idiom of 
this music has lost its newness and is not surprising 
to anybody, if the pieces have any real value. 
They will be lucky if they come up as fresh after 
a hundred years as do a couple of Haydn Sonatas 
No. 1 in E flat and No. 7 in D) (Joseph Williams), 
among the five which Stewart Macpherson has added 
to his admirable analytical edition, and it is a 
good thing that they should be re-introduced in this 
form. They are small masterpieces, perfect in design 
but never stilted, and full of those charming surprises 
that Haydn always had in store. It is extraordinary 
that these Sonatas should be as fresh and lively now 
as the day they were written. But of course Haydn 
was a genius: he is a little neglected nowadays, yet 
he was in some ways more than the equal of Mozart, 
and that’s as much as one can say of any man. 


a. 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Six pieces for the pianoforte by Adam Carse, 
under the title ‘Moods and Fancies’ (Joseph 
Williams) may be recommended for pupils of about 
lower division standard. Their varied style is in- 
dicated by their titles—‘ Dance Movement,’ ‘A Story 
of the Sea,’ ‘ Waltz-Study,’ ‘ Pleading,’ ‘ Fairy Tales,’ 
‘Plaintive Thoughts.’ They are published in two 
books (2s. each). More simple than these, and suited 
for elementary pupils, is a little suite of four pieces 
‘The Gipsies’ March,’ ‘The Pedlar,’ ‘Rustic Song,’ 
‘Evening Gossip’—entitled ‘ Through the Village,’ by 
Maud Gilson (Joseph Williams, 2s.). 

Also for elementary pupils is Leslie Woodgate’s 
suite ‘A Fairy Ballet’ 
Murdoch, 2s. 6d.). These six little dance movements 
styles—Gavotte, Valse, Slow Dance, 
Minuet, Evening Scene, Jig—are particularly useful 
owing to the care bestowed in each one of them on 
the part for the left hand. 

A set of fanciful pieces by John Longmire 
‘Butterfly,’ ‘A Wasp’s Nest,’ ‘A Chinese Dragon-fly,’ 
&c., under the title ‘Nine Insect Pieces’ (Forsyth, 
2s. 6d.), should appeal to young people. They are 
excellent for rhythm and phrasing, and the left hand 
is well catered for. They would suit pupils 
approaching lower division standard. 

From Winthrop Rogers come several short pieces 
by Alec Rowley suitable for elementary pupils. 
‘Pagoda’ and ‘ Daffodil Glen’ are separate issues 
from the popular little suite ‘Kew Garden Scenes.’ 
‘The Bee’ is from ‘ Fantasy Studies for the Second 
Year.’ Two pieces from the New Century Series, 
‘The Wood-Nymph’ and ‘Caprice,’ are dainty trifies 
which require neat playing. ‘Ten Bagatelles,’ by 
G. W. Krogman (Hawkes & Son, 2s.), are tunefully- 
if somewhat conventionally—written. They all lie 
within the compass of five notes, and are very easy. 

G. G. 








MUSIC FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Some time ago a wicked story was being whispered | 
about a new orchestral composition of Schénberg’s 
which the trumpeters of the orchestra played—| 
owing to a mistake of the copyist—in the wrong| 
key, the error passing unperceived by the players, | 
the conductor, and the composer. Now the same | 
story, adapted for the occasion, is told about the 
Sonate for two clarinets (B_ flat and A) of 
Francis Poulenc, just published by Messrs. J. & W. 
Chester. On this occasion the tale goes that the 
two players exchanged their parts in error. These, | 
of course, are the inventions of sceptics and scoffers. | 
\t the same time it must be admitted that the | 
evidence points to the fact that Poulenc is himself! 
something of a sceptic. He does not believe in the 
past, and the Sonate for horn, trumpet, and 
trombone makes fun of the old sonatinas. He does 
not believe in the present, and whenever he gets hold 
of a little trick which appears to him good, he 
repeats it over and over again, as if to force a} 
reluctant public to agree to his own estimate of its| 
value. 
['wo heads may be better than one—when they are! 
live heads. There may be safety in numbers—| 
unless the numbers happen to be against you, and of 
one mind. The succession of notes which opens the 
Sonate for clarinet : | 


does not delight me more the tenth time I hear it} 
than it did the first. To write nineteen bars for the 
second clarinet of 


| 
| 


Che system does not commend itself to me. | ;-? 








| ——}___, __N_ 


a= }= 











Does it not seem as if Poulenc were over-rating the 
difference ’twixt tweedledum and tweedledee? If it 
is urged that he is only poking gentle fun at the 
ways of others, our answer is that the mere stressing 
of a fault is not the artist’s way but the pedant’s. A 
dramatist who wished to caricature the dullness 
of certain characters by making his scenes 
intolerably dull, would not be likely to get a 
hearing—even from the societies who specialise in 
Sunday performances. B. V. 


STRING QUARTET 
A Suite of Old National Dances in three groups 


|has been arranged for string quartet by John B. 


n an episode of twenty-two bars) seems to me only 
a sign of mental laziness. And these are not 
exceptions, but, obviously, part of a system. In the 
second movement of the same Sonata (thirty-six 
bars) the second clarinet plays nothing but semi- 
quavers of E’s and F’s for twenty-eight bars. In the 
ast movement the bar : 


McEwen, and the miniature score of these is published 
by Joseph Williams. The first group consists of an 
Old English and two Scottish dances ; the second of 
three French melodies, and the third of Japanese 
dances. They are all well scored and interesting. 
I am most attracted by the Scottish ‘ Strathspey’ and 
‘Reel,’ dances which, to my thinking, are every bit 


| as lively and exhilarating as anything that has come 


63 = ats 








repeated nineteen times. Perhaps it holds some 

iste virtue which escapes us who have been brought 

in the belief that repetition originates in intel- 
lectual sluggishness, and generates only dullness 
and monotony. 

It will be said, maybe, that the worst effects of 
repetition are relieved by rhythmic and harmonics 
changes. The harmony and the rhythm may be 
simple or complex, but they leave the real issue 
untouched, Let us take, for instance, a full passage 
from the Sonata for horn, trumpet, and trombone : 


to us from the New World. Anyone who has heard 
a Strathspey competition at the Glasgow Festival 
must have realised how unjustly the possibilities of 
this music have been neglected. Perhaps these 
quartet arrangements may do something towards a 


better appreciation of the good things at our door. 
B. V. 


STUDIES 

The fundamental trill studies for violin, by D. C. 
Dounis (Strad Edition) should be of considerable 
help to students anxious to acquire in the shortest 
possible time a quick and rhythmical trill. The 
author justly points out that, in trill practice, elasticity 
and suppleness are far more necessary than force. 
In another edition perhaps he may add something to 
this by warning the student of the danger he runs in 
forcing tired fingers to continue to exercise when they 


| cry out for a rest. 
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Ludwig Lebell’s preparatory bowing and finger A new arrangement of Palestrina’s ‘ Missa Brevis,’ 
exercises for the violoncello (Joseph Williams) contain | by William Y. Webbe (New York: H. W. Gray Co.), 
of course little or nothing that is fundamentally new. | appears to be well done. The editor has abandoned 
in the beginning there was a ’cello and a would-be| Palestrina’s breves and semibreves, and has adopted 


‘cellist. When the two first met they exchanged the | a modern unit of notation, The Agnus Dei has been 


same passes that are now and ever will be the portion | 
the beginner. This particular work deserves some 
praise for directions to the player, which are to 
the point an { not redundant ; they could, however, be 


expressed more simply and clearly. B. V. 


VIOLIN 


In his ‘ Intermezzo’ and ‘ Bagatelle’ (.S¢rzd Edition) | 


Nicholas Gatty succeeds where hundreds have failed, 
for he has given us music which is not particularly 
dificult to play yet is both thoroughly ‘musical’ and 
nteresting technically. The difference between these 


oiecesand the immense majority of other compositions | 


f the same class is that while others cannot hide the 


fact that they are fiddlers in search of relaxation, | 


atty is first and foremost a composer who happens 
to write effectively for the violin only because he 
knows all about the genius and the technique of the 
nstrument. His music must benefit and train the 
mind as well as the fingers of the student, and forms 
accordingly the only trusty and reliable stepping-stone 
in the way to the works of the classics. B.V 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Of the latest issues of the ‘Tudor Church Music’ 

series from the Oxford University Press, some 
by Orlando Gibbons are particularly 

welcome. Gibbons died three hundred years ago 
this June, and many will doubtless be making a 
special feature of his music during the coming 
months. The Te Deum and Benedictus and the 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis—both from the 
Short’ Service—are works that might be under- 
taken by choirs unable to cope with some of the 
more elaborate compositions. Some of the writing 
s harmonic in style; the frequent passages of 
flowing Counterpoint are nowhere intricate, and are 


always grateful to sing. The music is for four| 
, and has been edited by Dr. Fellowes. | 
Under the same editorship appears Gibbons’s | 
*O Lord, in Thy | 


voices (S.A. T.B 


anthem for six voices (S.S.A.A.T.B.), 
wrath rebuke me not.’ This is a fine example of 
expressive part-writing. A capable choir would be 
well rewarded for any trouble spent in preparing this 
eautiful little work. 

[wo other numbers from the same series are the 
Alleluia” by Thomas Weelkes (c. 
edited by S. Townsend Warner, and the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis of the third Service by 
Thomas Tomkins 5727-1656), edited from ‘ Musica 
Deo Sacra,’ 1668, by A. 
and two basses. 
Sung by 


It is a splendidly virile work, and, 


Tomkins’s work is elaborate, and there is much 
Civision of parts. While five-part 
fominates, six- and  seven-part 
frequently. Obviously this fine 
tuns to thirty- five pages—is not for the average choir. 


work occurs 


Although too late for this year, Organists might | 


make a note of ‘An Easter Carol,’ by Charles Wood 
Year-Book Press), words by J. M. Neale. It is a 
ine specimen of diatonic writing. 


1575-1623), | 


Ramsbotham. Weelkes’s | 
anthem is for treble, alto or second treble, tenor, | 


a good choir, should sound magnificent. | 
writing pre- | 


setting — which | 


effectively shortened by omitting the first section 
of the original. 

The Oxford University Press announces the re 
issue of F. H. Shera’s unison setting of the Nunc 
Dimittis in C, as a correction of the original issue. 

G. G. 


STANFORD’S LAST OPERA 
‘THE TRAVELLING COMPANION’ 


| 
| 


sy F. BONAVIA 
| It has been reserved for a group of enthusiastic 
| Liverpool amateurs to give the first performance of 
| Stanford’s last opera, ‘The Travelling Companion.’ 
| This took place at the David Lewis Theatre, which 
|calls itself ‘Liverpool’s Old Vic.’—not inappro- 
| priately, for its resources at present compare with 
ithe resources of Miss Baylis at the ‘Old Vic.’ as 
| Liverpool city compares with the city of .London 
| If we read Stanford’s temperament aright, it 
|is not impossible that he himself made an early 
| performance extremely difficult, for we know that 
| the mere suggestion of having a fifth drum part 
| played on the fourth drum was enough to arouse his 
|anger. Well, the result has been a first performance 
which failed to satisfy the most easy-going, most 
|tolerant amongst us. The singers and players of 
|the David Lewis Theatre deserve every praise for 
| their enterprise and, generally, for their good inten- 
|tions. They are not professional people ; they are 
| amateurs who work because they like to work. They 
chose ‘The Travelling Companion’ simply because 
they felt that its production was overdue, that a good 
| opera was neglected, and took upon themselves to 
sustain the rdle of champion. Now this is excellent ; 
| the spirit shown is just the spirit which ‘gets things 
|done. Theactual task, however, proved beyond their 
With 


| capacity—partly through lack of rehearsals. 
|a more careful and thorough preparation they would 
have succeeded far better; but other interests had 
apparently more serious claims on their time, and the 
opera suffered in consequence. 

rhe odd thing is that ‘ The Travelling Companion 
| should have had to wait so long to be put on the 


, 


stage. A few years ago, when fantastic opera was 
fashionable, it would have had every chance of 
success. It deals with a story derived from a tale of 
Hans Andersen, prepared for music by Sir Henry 
Newbolt. The chief characters are a destitute hero, 
John, and a legendary Princess whose hand and 
wealth are offered to the one who can solve a riddle 
John, by giving his last penny to the robbers who 
would defile a dead man, befriends the dead man’s 
spirit, which, as the Travelling Companion, advises 
and helps John in his adventure. The Princess, 
feeling that John is going to solve the riddle she 
| set him, and succeed, goes to a Wizard for assistance, 
but the Wizard is slain by the Travelling Companion. 
| The Princess’s hand is won, and the Travelling 
Companion returns whence he came. 

The music of the Prologue and Epilogue, describing 
a scene in thechurch, with thunder and lightning, the 
| dead man’s bier, and the robbers, is not very con- 
| vincing, for, strangely enough, Stanford, although an 
Irishman, had no feeling for the fantastic, romantic 
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elements that play so large a part in Celtic poetry. 
But the three Acts in which John sets about and wins 
the object of his quest are full of easy, melodious 
tunes, not quite so sparkling perhaps as those of} 
Sullivan, but equally light and graceful. A theme 
which appears many times in the score: 





might easily have for its complement : 





yt, ee 2-2 
@ #3 ss aa 
ea 
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The maimed version of the orchestral score heard 
at Liverpool could not give us an indication of its 
merits. But, as the Symphony played under Sir Dan | 
Godfrey a few weeks ago reminded us, Stanford was 
a master of his craft. Surely, with Carnegie Trusts 
and the revival of interest in Stanford, this little 
opera will have its chance some day? It has all the 
elements which appeal to the average audience, and 
gives full opportunity for stage effects of every 
kind. A representative performance is due if we are 
to avoid the charge of pusillanimity. 


THE MISUSE OF THE TROMBONE 
By J. A. WESTRUP 
We live in an irreverent age. There is no 
respecting of persons in the world, nor of instru- 


the strong pillar of our forefathers is now compelled 
to cut capers worthy only of the clarinet. The noble 
sackbut that once lifted upits jubilant voice in simpte | 
four-part harmony is now condemned to dance, a 
monarch become puppet, to any inconsequent strains 
that may be forced upon it. To be plain, modern 
composers have misused the trombone, and if present 
tendencies continue, it will becomea plaything instead 
of an instrument, subject rather to the caprice than 
to the intelligence of the composer. 

No one will deny that the trombone’s chief assets 
are tone and dynamic range. Its crescendo can 
be the most powerful in the orchestra; its tone is 
equally the most noble and dignified of any brass 
instrument now in use. It would seem then an 
elementary point of orchestral technique to assign 
to this instrument passages in which it is permitted 
to produce this characteristic tone. Good players of 
course enjoy a technical facility which makes rapid 
passages quite possible and even effective. But 
there are limits, It is obvious that in the following | 
example from the first movement of Franck’s| 
Symphony it is not possible to produce adequate 
tone both on the C flat and on the succeeding 
Lb flat: 





illegro. Trombones I. & II. 


oe 1S a 

The distance covered by the slide in this minute 
fraction of time is approximately 2!-in. If 
composers would only take the trouble to make 
simple mathematical calculations of this kind before 
setting down such passages, much of the totally 
ineffective brass writing in modern works would be} 
avoided. This scale-passage in Balfour Gardiner’s| 
‘Shepherd Fennel’s Dance’ is equally unsatisfactory 
for the tenor trombone: 


ments in the orchestra. The aristocracy which was | @$; 5 
| ¢ 
















































But the case becomes worse when we find the 
following in Holst’s ‘Jupiter’ : 


Allegro. Trombones 1. & II. 








Of course it is quite playable. The composer, a 
trombone-player himself, would hardly have written 
anything absolutely impossible. But I contend tha 
passages of this kind, especially those necessitating 
rapid jumps from remote positions, are ineffective. 
simply because the instrument is not given a chance 
to do full justice to its tone. It is a peculiarly 
perverse characteristic of innovators that they try 
to bolster up their claims to originality by what jis 
too often termed a ‘daring’ method of orchestration 
But there is nothing new in these gambols of the 
trombone. Haydn, who was a progressive composer, 
assigns to his bass trombone the most vigorous 


antics. But we do not lift up our hands and say, 


‘How daring, how brilliant!’ We make some 
commonplace remark of quite a different kind, 
picked up from books, or the lecture-room. This 
sort of thing is frequent in ‘ The Creation’ : 


Ex. 4. Trombone III. 


mt 





Beethoven frequently uses the trombones in the 
same way to support the voice in florid fugue 
subjects. But everyone who has heard the Mass 
in D knows the unsatisfactory ‘ fire-spitting’ effect 
of this contrapuntal writing. 

About a year ago a letter appeared in the J/usical 
Times complaining of the extreme height of trumpet 
parts. The sameapplies to the trombone. There is 
no reason why the extreme harmonics of the tenor 
trombone 


should not occasionally be employed, though the 
expediency of writing them fzanissimo as Strauss 
does in ‘Tod und Verklairung’ is at least doubtful* 
But whole melodies in this register, especially 
when an innumerable number of other instruments 
are doubling, are unnecessary, and tiring to the 
player. Here is a passage from ‘ Uranus’; 





Little is gained by ignoring the workable compass of 
an instrument. Forsytht says of Wagner's 


for the bassoon, ‘This is, perhaps, one of the things 


——— 


® See also Schinberg, * Finf Orchesterstiicke ' (Op. 16). 
t * Orchestration,’ p. 233. 
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awhich it is better not to imitate Wagner.’ He 


might have p »yinted the moral that the inadvisable 
notes of an instrument are as much to be avoided as 
those which are impossible, 

If composers are going to write the extreme notes 
as though they were normal, why not continue the 
harmonic series up to the 12th 


4 aE 
Es. 8. 6 ——— 
© 


on the tenor trombone, and treat it like an exalted 
horn? All the four notes (C, D, E flat, F) are 
‘possible.’ Rut what is the use of the trumpet if the 
trombone is normally going to command this 
extensive compass? The trombone cannot have it 
both ways. At present, like Peer Gynt, it is ‘nor 
one thing nor the other, only so-so.’ Orchestration 
s becoming ridiculous when the same performer 
has to play 
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one minute and 





the next. Such invasion of the fields of tuba and 
trumpet is superfluous. 

Nor is the trombone essentially a solo instrument. 
The beginning of the ‘Tuba mirum’* in Mozart’s 
‘Requiem’ sounds all right, but when it comes to: 





the lesson is almost too forcibly driven home. The 
opening sounds satisfactory, because all the notes 
except one are what would be ‘open’ notes of the 
harmonic series if the trombone were a ‘natural’ 
instrument. The truth remains that however 
chromatic our modern brass instruments may be, 
the best effect is obtained by using them as though 
they were producing mainly these open notes. This 
does not mean that other notes are to be excluded or 
that scale-passages are bad, but simply that ‘fanfare’ 
passages are the most effective. Mendelssohn’s 
arrangement of ‘ Wachet auf’ in ‘St. Paul’ is a good 
example. Wagner’s scores abound with instances. 
The following,+ selected quite at random, will serve : 
Ex. rz. 7 ell 


9. 
i = 
= 
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(sehr energisch 


It is true that this is not a harmonic series as such 
on the tenor trombone, but it sounds as if it is, which 
is all that really matters. Such passages are just as 
elective Diano—e.g. 


= § oY 
Sirs = —S— 


Ex. 12 





from ‘ Peer Gynt,’ 


ae 





eT, - " : ; 

a Lo ermans cling pathetically to the belief that the last trump is 
; om 1 e. C/. Brahms's * Requiem,’ p. 201 (miniature score). 
Rheingold,’ p. 369 (miniature score). 








The other way in which the trombone can perform 
|its proper fpyoy is by sustaining long notes. This 
sounds an obvious truism, but an examination of 
| contemporary scores will show to what extent it is 
|neglected. ‘The classical composers were not entirely 
| foolish when they used the trombone in this way. 
What could be more electrifying than the entry of 
| the trombones in bar 185 of the Gloriaof Beethoven’s 
Mass in D, or the chord of D major at the very end 
of Brahms’s second Symphony? But composers 
|have become so _ fascinated by the acrobatic 
possibilities of what is in reality a very dignified 
| instrument that they must keep it ever on the move. 
| ‘Moderns, beware!’ said Pope, a motto which might 
| well be inscribed on the portals of our musical 
|institutions. In the concert-halls it would merely 
| appear fatuous, so long as composers treat instru- 
| ments in so cavalier a fashion. It may, indeed, be 
the fault of players for cultivating the s/accafe and 
sforzando at the expense of the sosfenufo. But it is 
clearly the composer who is responsible for writing 
| florid and ineffective passages. 

Chere are three main points to be summarised : 
1, elementary, but often disregarded), passages in 
which the slide has to travel such a distance as to 
render proper tone-production impossible should not 
be written ; (2), the first effective way of writing 
for the trombone is the ‘fanfare’; (3), the second 
is the sostenuto. I have omitted the short s/accato 
snaps beloved of our players, because the effect of 
| these is percussive rather than tonal, and so they 
hardly come inside the sphere of what is peculiarly 
suited to the trombone. In conclusion, it may be 
remarked that points (2) and (3) apply with nearly 
equal force to other brass instruments, 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


COLUMDIA 

The outstanding orchestral record of the month is 
that of the ‘ Enigma’ Variations, conducted by Sir 
Henry Wood, in eight parts. Although there area 
few weak spots—e.g., in the Fiva/e—the result asa 
whole is excellent. I have heard more fairy-like 
performances of ‘Dorabella,’ but Sir Henry is ‘al 
out’ to good purpose inthe brilliant and vigorous 
Variations. Some of the wood-wind reproduction is 
among the best I have known. 

For the benefit of readers who may wish to obtain 
certain Variations alone, here is their disposition 
on the four records: (1) Theme and Variations 

| 1-7; (2) Variations 8-10; (3) 11-13; (4) Variation 14 
and /inale. What a masterpiece this is! Are there 
six better modern orchestral works ? 

We are in luck with Haydn these days. Here is 
the ‘Emperor’ Quartet, played by the London String 
Quartet —a fine bit of playing and recording 
three d.-s.). 

One violin and one pianoforte record are to hand— 
both first-rate. Leo Strockov plays the Rimsky- 
Korsakov ‘Chanson Hindoue’ and _ Sarasate’s 


transcription of Moszkowski’s ‘Guitarre’; and 
Pouishnov the Debussy Arabesque in G and a 
Glazounov Polka (both to-in. d.-s.). The pianoforte 


tone is notably good. 

I am all for the use of string quartet accom- 
paniment to vocal solos, but they should be better 
written than those used with Dora _ Labbette’s 
singing of ‘The Flowers of the Forest’ and 
\‘Ye Banks and Braes.’ The harmonization of the 
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is, 


latter is particularly feeble, with a mawkish touch in | making a position for himself in this kind of wor, 


the cadence that is quite out of place. 
the Columbia Au//etin gives ‘ Ye Banks and Braes’ 
as being by ‘ Burns and Stein,’ and the other song as 


By the by, | The 


playing and recording are worthy of this 
exquisite piece, though it is to be hoped that gramo. 
phonists will, before hearing it, do their best to forge: 


‘ Elliot, arr. Macfarren.’ ‘This is both confusing and | the full orchestral sonorities with which they have 
Otherwise they may be dis. 


inaccurate ; 


and, whoever the composer of ‘ Ye banks | hitherto associated it. 


and Braes’ may have been, I’m sure his name was | appointed. 


not Stein. Miss Labbette’s singing of these beautiful 
airs has the right simplicity and expressiveness. 
H.M.V. 

One would expect a French orchestra’s perform- 
ance of Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic’ Symphony to be 
peculiarly good, but I must confess to some 
disappointment with the playing (or the recording) of 
the work by the Pasdeloup Orchestra, conducted by 
Rhéné-Baton (six d.-s.). ‘~he Symphony itself is no! 


of red-hot interest apart from the ‘ March to the! 


Scaffold’ and the ‘ Witches’ Sabbath,’ and in this 
performance a good deal of the earlier portion of the 
work is even duller than usual. The recording of 
the ‘Witches’ Sabbath’ is unusually good. The 
‘March to the Scaffold’ comes out well except in 
its final moment, where the //zzicafo bass and the 
drum-rolls that follow the descent of the knife are 
too weak to give us the right shuddersome effect. 
We don’t hear the head fall ; it might be a mere 
pimple. 

The string records for the month are of Thibaud, 

playing movements from Veracini’s Sonata in E minor, 
arranged by J. Salmon (12-in. d.-s.), and Suggia, n 
the Prelude and Allemande of Bach’s Suite in C 
12-in. d.-s Both are excellent. I must confess, 
however, that Bachian as I am, I have little use for 
the old man’s unaccompanied string music, save for 
a movement here and there. One must be a string 
player to appreciate it fully, and no doubt ‘cellists 
will revel in this (to me) boring Suite. 


| His final ‘hey nonni nonni’ is almost tearful 


I doubt if any Paderewski record has beaten his| 


12-in. d.-s.). 


and 


Schubert’s B flat 
and grace 


latest 
His delicacy 


Impromptu 
are inimitable, 


the} 


pianoforte tone far better than we usually get from | 


him. 


Eric Marshall sings very sympathetically in 


Schumann’s ‘ Die Lotosblume’ and ‘ Du bist wie eine | . age at 
Evio Pinza is heard by all but | Yea will be the Haslemere Festival of Chamber 


L’Alessio | 


Blume’ (1o-in. d.-s. 
the stone deaf in an air from ‘ La Favorita’; 


joins him in a duet from ‘ Norma’ (to-in. d.-s.) ; and 


loti dal Monte sings Jules Benedict’s Variations on | : i ; ane? 
| for the life-work of its organizer to be appreciated 


Venezia’ (12-in. d.-s.). If the oft- 
worst music 


Benedict’s should 


‘Carnevale di 
suggested list of the world’s 
compiled, these Variations of 
secure a place among the pick. For downright 
fatuity I know few things to equal them. If you 
can hear the whole of this record without a guffaw, 
you have either a lot of self-control or little sense of 
the ridiculous. The singing is well enough for those 
who worship top notes and ‘stunts.’ I don’t. 


VOCALION 


It was a happy notion to record the ‘ Siegfried 
Idyll’ in a performance by the instrumental force for 
which Wagner wrote it. We have grown so accus- 
tomed to hearing it played by a full orchestra that 
we need to be reminded of its essentially chamber- 
music quality. I have only once heard it in London 
in its original form ; the occasion was the presenta- 
tion of the Philharmonic Society’s gold medal to 
Sir Henry Wood, who during the proceedings con- 
ducted a performance by a picked little body of 
players. This Vocalion record is on four sides; the 
conductor is Mr. Stanley Chapple, who is rapidly 


-ey | in all its phases. 
is ever| ; 
| Festival of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. 





Well up to the standard we expect from such 
players are the records of Jelly d’Aranyi in a Puree!) 
air and Leclair’s Sarabande and Tambourin (12.ip 
d.-s.); and of York Bowen in his own ‘A Rom 
and Rachmaninov’s ‘ Polichinelle.’ The pianoforte 
tone in the latter is first-rate (10-in. d.-s, 

There are some good vocal records. Roy Henderson 
is heard to great advantage in Schubert’s * Erl-King’ 
his variation of tone-colour being capital. (But | 
wish he wouldn’t far/ando the end. In the same 
composer’s ‘Serenade’ he is less well suited (12-in 
d.-s 

Malcolm McEachern is fine in the florid parts of 
‘Revenge! Timotheus cries,’ but in the middle 
section there is a lack of contrast in tone, and his 
words are not clear—an unusual failing in ¢) 
singer (1o-in. d.-s... The clearness of his florid 
singing is notable; in the past it has struck some of 
us as being a weak spot in his equipment 

John Coates is heard in a curiously unequal record 
His singing of Holbrooke’s ‘Come not when | an 
dead’ is splendid in every way; but on the other 
side he distorts Stevens’s ‘ Sigh no more,’ and makes 
this cheerful ditty into quite a melancholy affair 
There 
may be subtle Coatesian humour in this, and perhaps 
it ‘comes off’ in the concert-room, but per gram 
phone it is all wrong. Isn’t Mr. Coates developing 
a habit of overpointing his old English songs? | 
have thought so for some time, and his gramophone 
records seem to be proving it. 
FESTIVAL OF MR. ARNOLD 

DOLMETSCH 
By GERALD R. HAYES 


THE 


One of the most important musical events of the 


Music to be held from August 24 to September ; 
It is far more than its title implies, for it » 
provide, almost for the first time, an opportunit 


It would be more aptly entitled the 
Every one, ot 
course, knows something of Mr. Dolmetsch’s wor 
in the revival of the music of the past, but at presen 


| only a few have any idea of the variety and depth o 


his genius as scholar, executant, and craftsman. 
The music will naturally be chosen from those 
periods in whose interpretation Mr. Dolmetsch 's 
the acknowledged master. Not only will the mag 
nificent instrumental compositions of the 16th anc 
17th centuries be faithfully interpreted on the vidls 
lute, recorder, &c., for which they were written, buts 
section of the Festival will be devoted to the Jott 
century composers, including Haydn and Mozart 
whose works will be given with all the accuracy that 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s researches make possible. In pa! 
ticular, a considerable share of the time will be allottt 
to the works of ].S. Bach, with some of his Concertos 
for rare combinations of instruments, Sonatas for 
harpsichord and violin, harpsichord and vio @ 
gamba, and, for the clavichord, his Preludes an¢ 
Fugues, the Chromatic Fantasia, and other pieces. 
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—— 
The fruition of Mr. Dolmetsch’s long labours in| 
the construction and technique of the violin as | 
for the true performance of Bach’s unac- | 
d violin music, will be heard in his playing | 


necessary 


companie . . < . 
of these noble pieces. Owing to the immense | 


technical difficulties, frequently involving the holding | 
of three su tained parts, far too little is known of 
this side of Bach’s work, and it is no small achieve- 
ment that, after years of experiment, Mr. Dolmetsch 
should have restored the violin and its bow to the| 
playing conditions in which it left the hands of the} 
unapproached masters of the great period. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
Festival will be the exhibition, every morning, of 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s unique collection of old instru- 
ments, upon which demonstrations will be given. 
Visitors will be able also to see something of his 
own work as a master craftsman in the recorders, | 
virginals, and clavichords of his making, the results 
of years of the most patient experiment and research. 
He has given a life-time to the discovery of the ideals 
and technique of a lost art whose true value can 
only be appreciated in an atmosphere of its own. | 
To those unfamiliar with this music the Festival will 
give the opportunity necessary for the ear and mind 
to get accustomed to its idiom. 

Apart from these specialised interests, the Festival | 
will have a deeper significance for the future of 
music, as its whole purport will be to show what 
wonders have been accomplished in the past by the} 
composers of chamber music. The work of Mr. | 
Dolmetsch is a standing encouragement for music | 
as a personal matter closely interwoven with daily | 
life, and not only for the virtuoso and the concert 
hall. In the English music of the Golden Period, 
when it was a truly national art, the future composer 
may find the finest inspiration in outlook, construc- 
tion, and tonal effects. 


Player-Piano Wotes® 


By WILLIAM DELASAIRI 
CLASSICAI 
I suppose the most important ‘Duo-Art’ roll| 
this month is Schumann’s Toccata (A.C. 6498). 


Despite its early date (Op. 7) this is, in my opinion, 
one of the finest of all his works. Harold Bauer 
plays it with splendid vigour, and at a speed which 
laughs at its technical difficulties yet makes no 
sacrifice of clarity. The player inserts a seventh in 
the last of the introductory chords, however, and in the 
repetitions of this passage this is most disagreeable 
tomyear. It is foreign to any edition or performance 
in my experience, and strikes me as being just beyond 
the border-line of legitimacy. Still, as a whole, the 
roll is one which I cordially recommend. I am at a 
loss to understand the label on the first movement of 
Schubert's ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony (A.C. 0660). It 
says: ‘Arranged and played by Albert Stoessel.’ 
Arranged—yes ; but played? From his photograph 
the gentleman appears to be an ordinary mortal, yet 
to play this arrangement the pianist would need at 
least two pairs of hands. In numerous passages the 
spacing and number of notes are such that human 
hngers could not possibly play them simultaneously. 
From the pianistic point of view, therefore, the roll 
‘snot good. Comment on the music is superfluous 
at this time of day, and as an initiation into its text 
ee 





a Eoliar 
Sons, Lid... Ss my 


>0., Ltd.; A.S Sir Herbert Marshall & 
S. & P. Music Roll Co., Ltd 


|and the tune 


the roll is no doubt useful, but there its value ends. 
Quite the reverse may be said of Dohnanyi’s 
Capriccio, Op. 3, No. 4 (A.C. 6703), played by 
Raymond Wilson. The music is essentially pianistic, 
as would be expected from such a composer, and is 
almost Lisztian in its richness. ‘The first subject is 
somewhat sinister, perhaps, for the title, but the 


| second is pleasantly lyrical. 


Liszt’s arrangement of Schumann’s __ song, 


| ‘ Dedication’ (A.C. A779), gives us the hand-played 


I cannot imagine a finer 
performance than this by Arthur Shattuck. Ruéato 
is always dominated by rhythm, liberty never 
becomes licence, sentiment never sentimentality ; 
seems to have curbed even Liszt's 
paraphrasing excesses. 1 should be glad to meet the 
player-pianist who, using a straight-cut roll, could 
produce anything approaching the beautiful effect of 
this roll. Mendelssohn’s ‘Lost Illusion’ (‘Lieder 
ohne Worte,’ Op. 67, No. 2) is played in nice style 
by Ellen Ballon (A.C. A783), and will doubtless 
please many. The Brahms Intermezzo, Op. 116, 


roll in all its beauty. 


| No. 5 (A.C. T24548), is a little obscure at first hearing, 


but repetition reveals a restrained and intimate 
emotional content that is very Brahmsian. Such a 
roll taxes the skill and interpretative facultiés of the 
player-pianist to the utmost. The same composer’s 
Ballade, Op. 10, No. 1 (A.S. 93432), I commented 


| upon last month. 


POPULAR 
The ‘ Duo-Art’ rolls provide us with two ‘musical 
box’ pieces ; the first is so called—‘ Boite 4 Musique,’ 
composed and played by Emil Sauer (A.C, 0224)— 


|and the second is Glazounov’s ‘ Miniature,’ Op. 42, 


No. 2, played by Lamond (A.C. 0225). Both are 
exceedingly pretty—this is the word which almost 
every one will apply to them—and have a certain 
ephemeral charm which will delight all save perhaps 
the super-modernists of last month’s ‘Amateurs’ 
Exchange.’ Those looking for a concert waltz 7” 
should try Moszkowski’s Waltz, Op. 34, 
No. 1, in E (A.C. A777). It is brilliantly played by 


y 
EXCELSIS 


| Ethel Leginska, and is a perfect example of the 


composer’s tuneful and sparkling style. Valse 
Caprice, Op. 6, No. 1, by Nevin (A.C. 785), is super- 
ficial, but will probably please up to the third time of 
asking. ‘The foreign title of ‘Chanson Joyeuse,’ by 
Marion Davis (A.C. T24594), is, I am afraid, a cloak 
to cover poverty of invention; the disguise is 
ineffective, as with so many pieces of this kind. 
Pouishnov’s Petite Valse (A.S. 93434) is equally 
undistinguished, but is a well-written fragment, and 
would make a pleasant encore item. A sort of 
seasonable anthology is provided in ‘Famous butter 
flies in Music’ (A.S. 90658), in which Grieg and 
Chopin easily outshine their companions, but leave 
Rosenthal’s ‘Papillons’ fluttering very beautifully. 
Field plainly shows us, in his Nocturne No. 5, 
in B flat minor (A.S. 93439), where Chopin learnt 
his lessons in this style. Indeed, one might readily 
be forgiven for mistaking it for an early work of 
the master himself. This, I think, is sufficient 
recommendation. A selection from ‘La Boutique 
Fantasque’ (A.S. 93430/1), being an arrangement by 
Respighi of Rossini’s music, provides two very 
interesting rolls. From the pianistic point of view 
they suffer from the old trouble of having too many 


| notes, but many of the extracts are clever little tone- 


pictures that supply good practice in a variety of 
styles. 
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MODERN BRITISH MUSIC Church and Organ Music 
The S. & P. Company provides us with an exceller t 

batch of works by living British composers. These ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTs 

are of varying merit, of course, but the enterprise is . 

highly commendable. Bax’s ‘ Lullaby’ (6017) is now ANNUAL GENERAL MEETIN 

too well-known to need praise from me. Its The annual general meeting will be held on 

modernism is delightful, and Trevor Hansen | Saturday, July 18, at 2 p.m. 

plays with the utmost refinement. A most DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOM) 

effective piece for the player-piano is Percy E 

Fletcher's ‘Palanquin Dance,’ from the ‘ Idylesques’ 

6053). The left-hand solo in the middle section 

gives excellent opportunity for careful phrasing. Choir-Training Examinations, on Saturday, July ; 

we ag wage arate little —— ao oe Haydn | 4+ 2.30 p.m. The President, Dr. H. W Richards 

Wood's * An Autumn Song’ (6014), whic h wends tS! Warden of the R.A.M., will deliver an address op 

happy way in the style of his ballads, and Romantic | « rhe Organist as Teacher,’ after whicl Mr E . 

Prelude,’ by H. Baynton-Power (6046). In each Cook, organist of Southwark Cathedral, w 1 play 


Sas y jam of a the — of oe material. | upon the College organ the following pieces, a ted 
— ark plays dis own Niapsody (9043), aN | for the January Examination, 1926 


| 
two Preludes (6044), the former being a vigorous | 
| 
| 
| 


Members and friends are cordially invited 
attend the distribution of diplomas to successful 
candidates at the Fellowship, Assoc ateship, and 





outburst, not specially modern in style, played with a} FELLOWSHIP 


fine éclat ; the Preludes are in C minor and D fiat, : — en 
. } (Novello, Book 12, p, 112.) 
the first much in the style of the old masters, the , > Mee i « 

; . : ; | Prelude, Fugue, and Variation (Op. 18, No. 3) 
second in a more romantic vein. Both are interesting | César Bras 
little pieces, admirably played. Cyril Scott gives us 
his characteristic new wine in old bottles in his} 
British melodies—‘All through the night,’ ‘ The} : 

. apy ye ce . : 's (Novello. ) 

Wild Hills of Clare,’ and ‘ Summer is acumen (svc) ir, ee ee 7 : — 

. : : Meditation in F sharp minor Guilmant 
which are all included in roll No. 6012. Of course, (Book 6, Op. 20.) 
it is the sort of treatment that one either definitely} pyejude in G minor Stated 
likes or dislikes, and in my present mood I think I| (No, 2 of first set of Preludes, Op. 101, . Stainer é « Bell.) 
am in the former category. And lastly, ‘The Dew No tickets are required. 
Fairy, by Frank Bridge (6016), is a delightfully} Ay informal conversazione will be held after the 
played piece of impressionism which lends itself | organ recital, to which members and their friends ar 
gratefully to the instrument. invited. 

Chese rolls are all hand-played, and for the most 
part would form a valuable addition to a library} : : 
having any pretensions to being comprehensive.| The following candidates were successful a 
One hopes that some bigger works may be forth-| May examination: H. Jessop, London; A 
coming in the near future. Such an enterprise, | Stacey, London. 
considering the moderate price of the _ rolls, | H. A. HARDING, //om, Secretary 
deserves every support. 


Aria in F 


ASSOCIATESHIP 
Elegy in A flat major iC. H. H. Parn 
&) 4 


CHOIR-TRAINING DIPLOMA EXAMINATION (CHM 


ge - A SPRING CLEANING 

A word of praise is again due to the -£olian te 

Company for giving us Roger Quilter’s beautiful By ALFRED H, ALLEN 
pan) g g g . 

song ‘To Daisies.’ It is a real gem among song | Amongst organ players there must, I think, be 
rolls. The accompaniment is, of course, hand- | many busy men who, having come toa ripe catholic 
played, so that with any sort of attention on the | musicianship, feel only too often that the technique 
accompanist’s part, an almost perfect pianoforte | | which alone could make their playing a constant 
part may be provided—even to the most ‘soulful’! delight to themselves can never be theirs in this 
singer ! Very pleasing, but less important, is | world ; and no doubt there are also some whe, 
Grimshaw’s ‘Songs my mother sang.’ having reached what they call middle age, or being 
~ ———| very young, see before them only a life devoted to 

3ach’s ‘Sleepers, wake!’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of | the teaching of the rudiments of their art to pupils ot 
Praise’ were sung by Banbury Choral Union at Banbury | merely middling abilities, question whether it is worth 
Parish Church. The soloists were Mrs. C. R. Palmer, | while seriously to bestir themselves. ‘To the former 
Mr. F. Burton (Magdalen College Choir, Oxford), and|] would say that I do not believe in middle 
Me Hubert, Hotton. Mr. Ce ames conducted, and| age at all, only in becoming ripe and sty 
uh; a "ile? “Sig, eI : : 8°"5/ so; to the latter, that the larger mental alertness 
which was heard for the first time at this performance. h } £ sound orgaa 

On June 3, at 3, Mr. H. V. Spanner will give a recital | Which comes with the growth of a und OF 
at the National Institute for the Blind (224, Gt. Portland| technique cannot but be useful in teaching any 
Street), including in his programme three of the Fellowship subject whatever—in playing cricket, in driving 4 
tests for the forthcoming R.C.O. Examination—Minuet | motor car along a London street, or in conducting 
from Sonata No. 1, Stanford; Prelude and Fugue in G, | their singers through ‘ The Hymn of Jesus’ or ‘ Though 
Bach ; and the slow movement from Vaughan Williams’s| Amaryllis dance in green’; and I trust that 
 Saeee. : - this plain tale something of use may be found by 

The Peterborough Choral Union and the Orchestral | .omebody. 


Society joined forces at the Cathedral on May 7, perform- ular 
ing ‘ The Dream of Gerontius’ in the afternoon, Am * Judas 5. was brought Up in an atmosphere of — 
Maccabseus ’ in the evening. The soloists were Miss Lucy | Victorian music, in which such works as the 

Goodwin, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. John Adams, and| Matthew’ Passion, Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ the _— 
Mr. Stewart Robertson. Mr. A. E. Armstrong conducted, | Sonatas and Chorale Preludes of Bach, the church 


and Dr. H. Coleman assisted at the organ. | (Continued on page 532.) 
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(Continued from page 528) 
music of Tallis, Gibbons, Purcell, Wesley, and 
Stanford had no place, neither were they so much as 
named among us. Virtually self-taught, my only 
guidance came from the performances of men whose 
energies were chiefly spent in endless teaching and 
in trying to please those upon whose support they | 

A church festival would perhaps be 
from the ordinary Sunday by the] 
Dykes in F and Meyerbeer’s 
‘Coronation March.” The organ music of 
Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, Smart, Guilmant, Xc., | 
and the best-known Preludes and Fugues of Bach, 
were always heard in the course of the year, nor 
he Storm’ and the Offertoires of Léfébure 
We always stayed to hear the 
voluntary, and the 
beginning of the full Swell’s cxvscendo was usually the 
signal for putting on our overcoats and gloves. At 
parties we used to sing ‘ Ye shepherds, tell me,’ ‘The 
Red Cross Knight,’ and ‘Sound the loud timbrel’; 
and I have tender memories of ‘Come, birdie, come 
and live with me,’ ‘The Vacant Chair,’ Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns, and a pianoforte duet called *‘ The 
Musical Box.’ At concerts we were thrilled by ‘The 
Better Land’ (accompanied by pianoforte and 
harmonium) and ‘The Turkish Patrol.’ 

When fifteen years old, | was appointed organist 
to the parish church of a near-by village—after having 
struggled through ‘ Hamilton’s Pianoforte ‘Tutor’ 
with the help of a delightful old tailor who gave 
musi in his spare hours, and who had a 
keen eye and a sharp tongue for the smallest sign of 
budding self-conceit, and a dozen organ lessons from 
his who, employed as clerk in a merchant’s 
office, was also organist of a neighbouring church 
and suffered from a deep-seated dislike for teaching 
in general and for Bach’s Fugues in particular. The 
curate in charge of the church to which I was 
appointed was a really musical man, who spoke in 
warm admiration of Parratt’s p'aying of Bach at 
Magdalen. We became great friends, and when | 
staying in his house we used to play organ 
music together on his two-manual harmonium, the 
playing of the pedal part on the lower keyboard 
being always given to me, of course! One of our 
pieces was S. S. Wesley's Amdante cantadbile in 
G major, which he had heard the composer play on | 
the special occasion for which it was written. 

\ queer, untidy sort of technique had grown out 
of the playing of harmonium arrangements from the | 
Masses of Haydn, Mozart, and Hummel, the oratorios 
of Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, followed by 
Stainer’s primer, Westbrook’s ‘ The Young Organist,’ 
and a few small things chosen from the organ works | 
of Bach, Mendelssohn, Smart, Guilmant, Batiste, and | 
Léfébure-Wély. At home was played the clavier| 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn. Another handful of lessons completed 
the equipment for my calling, and at the age of 
eighteen | found myself fairly started on my course. 

\lthough it was seldom possible to give more than 
one or two hours a week to practising upon the organ, 
yet many things like the short E minor Prelude and 
Fugue, ‘St, Anne’s,’ and the short G minor Fugue of | 
lsach, Mendelssohn’s second and sixth Sonatas, the 
first four of Rheinberger, and numberless transcrip 
some my own) were added to the store as time 
went and whilst the general effect of the playing | 
would seem to have been tolerable enough to many 
people, there must often have been a sad lack of | 


had to depend. 
distinguished 
performance of 


were ‘ | 
Weély overlooked. 


Sunday evening concluding 


lessons 


son, 


was 


music of 


tions 


| “+ . 
clearness and precision, particularly 


n the inner 
parts, only too plain to the discerning few, , 
Before coming to that imaginary line so stupid 
called middle age, I had thrown aside things wh 
I had outgrown, and in their stead wa laying som 
of the bigger things of Bach (the G minor Fantas 
and Fugue, the popular D minor Toccata and Fug 
and a few Chorale Preludes; but me of ¢ 
Sonatas), the Chorale Preludes of Brahms, Parry. ¢ 
and slighter things by Saint-Saéns and the younger 
French and English schools. Yet I was still large 
dependent upon my youthful technique and 
fairly constant good luck. 

Neither was trustworthy, of course ; and one 
two unhappy adventures when not only they but aj 
my wonted ease and enjoyment in extemporisin; 
altogether failed me, led to a searching examinatio, 
of my organ-playing, and to an endeavour to play 
a short course of daily work which would over 
the main fault, which plainly enough lay 
sympathetic interest which my left hand stil 
too strongly in the doings of my feet. 

he memories of a few isolated performances 
Bach’s organ music furnished the pattern for 1 
guidance. ~The C minor Sonata and some Chor 
Preludes by Walter Parratt; the C major Sonata! 
H. P. Alleg at New College; the B minor Prelu& 
and Fugue by Charles Macpherson at St. Paul's, a 
by Basil Harwood at Christ Church. So | set 
work. 

First of all, everything beyond the reach of: 
left-hand technique was put aside, and | made ita 
daily habit to extemporise in three parts (chiefly t 
manuals and 8-ft. pedal), privately and in put 
with scrupulous attention to the life and colow 
the texture and a free use of won to 
taking care, too, that the feet moved freely 
upper part of the pedal-board whilst 
wandered at will over their own keyboards, from o1 
end to the other. Chorales were played with thet 
or an inside part on an 8-, 4-, or 2-ft. pedal stop, and 
some of Bach’s two-part Inventions were practis 
upside down by the hands alone.* 

The next step was taken with a 
Inventions and the ‘ Forty-eight,’ thus 


few of 


Two-Part INVENTIONS 

Upper part on 2-ft. peda 
stop, two octaves lower. 
‘pper part on 2-ft. pedal 
stop, two octaves lower 
(except from last tw 
notes of bar 20 to end of 
bar 24, and from lasttw 
notes of bar 40 to end 
of bar 42). 


5, in E flat major 


. 6, in E major 


THREE-PART INVENTIONS 


Inner part on 4-ft. pedal 
stop, one octave lower. 
Inner part on 2-ft. pedal 
stop, two octaves lower 
as far as first note of bar 


6, in E major 


. 7, in E minor 


14; the rest on 41 
stop, one octave lower 
(except the upper 
A, G, F sharp neal 
the end). ” 

Inner part on 4 ft. ped 


stop, one octave lower 
penne 


R.-H 


0, in F minor 


ctave low 


L..-H., 


part on 16-ft. stop, 


pper part ¢ f top, one 





open 


Dialogue. 
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ae —— — in 
the inne: THE Forty-E1cur’ | The organ in Clapton Wesleyan Church has just been 
45 B I renovated by Messrs. Gray & Davison (the original builders), 
0 stupid nor I Inner part on 4-ft. pedal | and is now a two-manual with twenty-five stops. 
ngs wh oo a ane oo | On the occasion of the London Society of Organists’ 
ying nor I a part on ©-It. peda visit to St. Nicholas Cole \bbey, on June 6, Mr. Herbert 
Fant B — | lodge will give a recital (four o’clock). 
nd Fug anion F; Tenor part on 8-ft. pedal ; Messrs. Rushworth x Dreaper have just erected an organ 
e of ; stop. | in St. Hildeburgh’s, Hoylake, Cheshire—a three-manual of 
Parr sharp minor Fugue Inner part on 4-ft. pedal | thirty-two stops. 
stop, one octave lower. RECITALS 
rge When those could be so played with ease, the} mr. John Connell, Town Hall, Johannesburg—Marche 
and i wing Chorale Preludes, together with the Sonatas, Héroique, Zemare ; Finale (Symphony No, 2), /verne ; 
ere practise ind played as voluntaries | Imperial March, Z/gar ; Dithyramb, Harwood ; Rhapsody 
nd one Nun freut euch.’ Novello, xviii. ; | Harvey Gra Grand Cheeur Dialogu: , Gigor 
y but Wer nur lieben Gott lasst walten.’ Schiibler set ; | Andante and Finale (Sonata No. 7), Rhetndbe? Second 
mporisir n Gott will ich nicht lassen, Novello, XVI. 3 | “ae Be , vn ~_ : ‘} } 
1minat ‘O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig.” ‘ Little Organ Book ’ |i P Stanley — South Croydon Congregational Church 
te ter which I tackled things more or less new to me, relude in E flat, Largo (Sonata No. 5), Fugue in C sharp 
ir tO plar - . a ‘ minor, and four Chorale Preludes, Aach Marche 
ple. nongst them being Bach’s 2 | relude in ¢ _ major, | Triomphale, Guilmant. 
minor and B minor Preiudes and Fugues, Fantasia Mr. W.. Gree actin Allt, St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
ll felt gue in C minor, Parry’s ‘Wanderer’ Toccata Edinburgh—Sonata No. 1 and Prelude and Fugue in 
Fugue, and some late Rheinberger. Then the} D minor, Afendelssohn ; Scherzo in B flat, I! olstenholme ; 
nences repertory was overhauled, and everything made! Rhapsody and Ostinato, Harv y Gr ° Marche He roique, 
ry ye eat and tidy | Saznut-S ain Pastorale, Recitativo, et ¢ orale, Ka 
» Chora The old nervousness at the organ has gone, and in row a Variations on two Contrasted phomes, 
vonata s stead the : is @ fecting of comtect and poise) Mr. F. Dalrymple, Tredegarville Baptist Church, Cardiff 
r Prely never known yy me before, with a looking forward | Cienis Cadden: “tee teak te at eee ee ; 
aul’s ots of jolly work in the days to come. ‘Glory to God in the Highest,’ Bach; Sonata No. |, 

I set “ “ | Vendelssohn ; Finale (Symphony No. 1), l7zerne. 

Choir Festivals,’ why not ‘Organ Festivals’? At | Mr. L. Henniker, St. Andrew's, Nottingham —Phantasie 

h of South Croydon Congregational Church the question seems to (Sonata No. I 3), Rhein erger j Duo, rset; Fugue in 
nade ve been asked and answered to good purpose, an Organ " E minor ( The Wedge ), B ; = . . 
siefly stival taking se on April 19. Mr. Stanley Lucas gave Ir. F. G. Goodenough, crag, Congregational Church 
- alf-b ital before and after the evening service, and Reading . Requiem Eternam, Har wood ; Choral, ran 
: hs ervice itse if included two organ solos—a Prelude from | Sonata Na, 8, “ ge ally Rhagesty, Harvey Grac 

x ‘Little Organ’ Book’ and Franck’s ‘Grande Piéce | Finale of VORA, Keu a3 : P ‘ 

: Symphonique.’ The sermon was on ‘The First Organist’ te Allan Brown, ed Temple—Fantasia in C sharp 
About —presumably Tubal Cain. The recital programmes | SRROE, A. M. Goodhar : Introduction and Fugue from 
e han led Vierne’s ‘Carillon,’ Mendelssohn’s second Sonata, | Sonata, A % Cc Fantasia in E acs — — weap 
trom ( la vo from Bach’s fifth Sonata, and the Air and Gavotte | the name B ae Schumann ; Grand Corte ge, Lemare ; 
h thet Bach’s Orchestral Suite in D. wrae— No. 3, Kheinberger. 5. ; . . 

o. | Mr. Wilfred Arlom, Manly Presbyterian Church, Sydney, 

" N.S.W.—Concerto No. 3, //andel ; Symphony No. ©, 
pra Mr. J. Enos Smith has just completed fifty years’ service| Widor ; Pastorale, /ongen. (The Conservatorium Ladies’ 
: rganist and choirmaster at St. Mary’s, Rushden. His| String (Quartet played (Quartet No. 13, in D minor, 

of revious post was at Souldrop Parish Church, Bedfordshire. | A/Zozart ; ‘ Londonderry Air’ and Two Noveletten, 47a 

s house was at Stanwick, and in order to do his duty at Bridge.) 

souldrop, he had to walk thirty-two miles. He did this} Mr. Norman Cocker, All Saints’, Oxford Road, Man 
tle stroll Sundays and occasional week-days for two| chester—Prelude on ‘ From Heaven came the angel host,’ 

as, the salary being £10 per annum—a sum which must| Sach Scherzetto, Jl 7erne Solemn March, Sar 

. peda ave very nearly paid his boot-bill! His first organ pupil, | Allegretto in B minor, Guz/mant ; Gigue-Fugue in G, 

lower oy the way, was Dr. Jolley, of St. George’s, Hanover Square.| Sach. 

. peda rt. Smith has had a varied and active career, and we wish| Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church—Intro 
s lower n many more years of useful work. duction and Finale, AXeu+se ; Air composed for Holsworthy 

st tw — Church Bells, S. S. Wesley ; Finale (Symphony No. 6), 
y end At ery interesting programme was given twice on April 29 — . 

ast tw he Parish C} Ghillingstene, Dorset, the ial tena Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish b hurch—Andante, 

toe eing extracts from ‘ the Dream of ( that nangly ther see Allegretto, and Allegro, from Grand Piéce Symphonique, 

8 a an a 7 Fran Adagio in E, Frank Bridge ; Musette, Lemare 
‘ar my prayer,’ Smart’s Te Deum, and violoncello and esrere P ee 
la solos (Mendelssohn, Sammartini, and Saint-Saéns) by ; antabile in F, rs gett - ' 
» Rev, E. Capel Sees nial Mrs Capel-Care—a notable Miss Helen I logan, Lincoln Cathedral € horale I relude on 
; cheme to be su cessfully carried through by the folk of a} ae Gunes Jo Back 4 twee (Symphony — a 
. peda nall country parish Mr. Alexander Popham directed mi | Verne ; Pastorale, Franch Rhapsodie Catalana, Bonne ; 
lower ayed the “hes a. .s , a | Dr. Harold E. Darke, Lincoln Cathedral—I legy, Parry 
ped ’ | Choral No. 3, Fran Fantasia in F minor, .)/oza 
4 _ | Sonatain G, Back ; Pricre, Jougen ; Scherzo (Symphony 
rgan at Tabernacle Church, Aberystwyth, has No. 4), Widor. 
rebuilt.’ Mr. Hl, F. Ellingford gave a recital at | 
opening ceremony, playing Gigout’s ‘Grand Chceur —" gph ini siewactinic ‘ 
Nalogué.? B G minor Fantasia and Fugue, the Fina/e | Mr. Wallace G. Breach, choirmaster and organist, St. Luke’s, 
4 Stanford Sonata, and some transcriptions. ce amberwell. . P ’ 
| Mr. Harold E. Cogswell, choirmaster and organist, the 
ped ieee | Chapel of King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill. 
eae a God’s time is best,’ Holst’s ‘ Two Psatms,’ and| Mr. Harvey Strange, choirmaster and organist, Parish 
ani at's G minor Symphony will be performed at St. Mark’s| Church, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
H <—"s » Reig on June 2X, at & o’clock, conducted by! Mr. P. B. Tomblings, assistant music-master, Tonbridge 
Nr. J. E. Gomersall, with Mrs. R. W. Shaw at the organ.| School. 
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TOLEDO CATHEDRAL, SOUTH TRANSEPI 


PrHE ORGAN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


The organ of the Emperor Charles V. in Toledo| was completed. Juan Gaytan, a Toledan, finished 


Cathedral is one of the oldest in Spain. It was constructed | organ in 1549. No less than six years were occupied in 

in the most glorious epoch of the country’s history, for a| construction. Naturally an organ-builder of that per 

Cathedral of great wealth, by the most famous builder of | would not only make the pipes, wind-chests, bellows, «¢ 

his day. but would also undertake the forging of the nails # 
After having finished the case in 1543, the Chapter/ necessary parts, prepare the leather for the bellows, # 

placed the construction of the organ in the hands of | shape the bone for the keys. 

Gonzalo Hernandez de Cordoba, who died before the work The organ-builder was considered as an employee of! 
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Cathedral, an 
It is interesting 


he had his own workshop in its precincts. 
to read in the old documents what is said of 
the founding of the metal for the pipes, in which the builder 
assisted by a number of the Canons. They melted with 


was 
y lead, but also a considerable quantity of 


the tin, not or 
silver. 

To one accustomed to modern instruments, the exterior of 
this organ presents an unusual appearance, for the case is 
entirely of stone, in a style transitional between Gothic and 
Renaissance, the typical Spanish style of the end of the 
‘oth century known as Plateresque. The architecture is 
Gothic, but ich of the ornamentation, particularly the 
resting, is Plateresque. The emblazonries—the double- 
headed eagle—are those of Charles V., who was Emperor of 
Germany as well as King of Spain. The trumpets en chemade 
were added at the beginning of the 17th century, when the 
organ was cleaned and overhauled. 

This organ has two manuals of forty-five notes (the bottom 
xetave containing only eight, omitting CZ, Dg, FS, and 
G§), and a pedal-board of thirteen double notes giving a full 
stave with all its semitones. One of the peculiarities of 
this pedal-board is that each note has two keys instead of 
ne. The pedal stops are divided into two groups, one 
ff which sounds on the keys marked I. (/#/.), and 
the other group sounds on those marked II. By this 
ingenious disposition the player is able to prepare two 
combinations of stops on the pedals—the heavy contra- 
basses to support the harmony of the manuals, and the 
stops sounding on the other set of keys with 2-ft. and I-ft. 
registers and clarions to bring out the cantus firmus as 
spoken of by Preetorius in his ‘ Syntagma Musicum.’ 

Spanish organ-builders, even to this day, name their 
stops, not by feet, but by ‘empan.’ Each complete 
register in all old Spanish organs had two stop knobs—one 
on the left for the bass, and one on the right for the treble. 
The following specification gives the complete registers 
rather than their division into treble and bass : 

Manvat I 
ible Open Diapason 
ven Diapason, &-ft 


Stopped Diapason, 16-ft 


PEDAI 


Manuat II 

Flautado de 26 (Open Diapascen, 16-ft.) 
Flautado de 13 

3. Violon de 13 (Bourdon, & 
Octava (4-ft.) 
Octava Tapada (4-ft., 
Flauta Travesera (8-ft., 
Quincena (2-ft 
Docena y Quincena (24-ft 
Nasardos (eight ranks 
Nasardos (five ranks 
Llenos (eight ranks 
Corneta Magna (Treble 


ft.) 


Stopped 


Treble only. Two pipes to each note 


and 2-ft 


Seven to thirteen rank 


REEDS (inside the Organ 


a i / 
ntras € 
ontras en 
sombarda 
larines 
latrines en Quincena 


ntras de 52 
ntras en Fachada de 
ntras de 2¢ wood 
ntras de 

Sontras Octava 


Contras Pedals 


This organ has no couplers, no swell, no tremulant. 
One noticeable feature of the action is its lightness of touch, 
allowing of rapid execution without fatigue to the fingers. 
The naturals are black and the sharps white. We are 
astounded to find that the 32-ft. Open was made in the 
middle of the 16th century. 

In the archives of the Cathedral is preserved a document 
describing the inauguration of the organ. The Chapter 
sent to Lois Albero, an organ-builder, of Murcia, to come 
and examine the instrument. After speaking most 
favourably of the work of Juan Gaytan, he added that 
it showed ignorance on the part of the builder to make a 
pedal-board of an octave complete in all its semitones, and was 
a needless expense ; for with a pedal consisting of the notes 
C, D, E, F, G, A, B?, C, one could play all the music that 
existed, or which would exist, in the world. This document 
is signed by Lois Albero, a notary of Toledo, and a number 
of priests of the Chapter, on November 29 (?), 1549. 

The method of blowing the organ is very original. The 
bellows are mounted above a kind of bascule bridge on 
which the blower promenades. Each end of the bridge in 
descending forces the air from the feeders into the bellows. 

Some may ask why this organ has remained so many 
original state. The Cathedrals of Spain, 


years in its 
Toledo, in the ISth century were so 


especially that of 


BOARD 





§ 36 


wealthy that their Chapters, instead of repairing their old 
organs, built new ones. Furthermore, in the 17th century 
they installed the choirs in the Nave,* after which trans- 
formation the organ was placed close to the singers, and 
almost always at one side. | 

In Toledo Cathedral there are still other large 
organs, each with three manuals, but consideration of these 
must be reserved for a subsequent article. 


two 





Al oO 
the ( 


Letters to the Editor 


NORTH’ 
the writings of 
but never dreamt 


*SOMEWHERI 


Sir I 


FARTHER 
am always interested in 
nder the heading ‘ Ad Libitum,’ 
the honour to provide him with a 
long and interesting article by my innocent 
the London Zzening N Perhaps I may 
that the subjects I touched on in that 
ere suggested by the Editor of the paper. After 
gentle chidings of ‘ Feste,’? I do not wish to 
thdraw or modify any of the opinions I expressed. 
On the contrary, I would like still more positively to assert 
that in tone, in quality of tone, in volume of tone (even 
tside “The Messiah’), in attack, in subtlety of expression 
and delicacy of nuance, in diction, in the speed with which 
earn new works, and in their devotion to their 
societies’ activities, the choral organizations of the North are 
th has yet produced. 
Perhaps I ought to say that my actual working experience of 
big choirs has been confined to the Manchester Hallé Chorus 
(thirty-six years), the Birmingham’ Festival Chorus 
(1903-6-9-12), and several years with the Bradford Festiva! 
Chorus and the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. I 
hat my views are shared by most of the eminent composers 
»f to-day, and by many of our distinguished conductors. (I 
am sure I shall be forgiven for not quoting names. ) 
Early in his notice I find ‘ Feste’ ‘trotting out ’—if I may 
se the phrase—‘ The Messiah,’ as though we in the North 
lived on this work. It is true that it is popular in the 
North, and at Christmas-time is frequently heard; indeed, 
hoirs could, and many do, sing it without rehearsal. 
Does thatever happen inthe South? Lateron ‘ Feste’ says: 


* Feste,’ 
I should 


have 
text or a 
otice in 

explain most of 
notice 
reading the 


they 


vastly superior to anything the So 


know 


most 


unless they are 
music, or at least 
under the same 


Comparisons are of little use 
ased on performances of the same 
a similar music, 
conditions,’ 


} 
type of given 
Naturally, such an opportunity for comparison would be 
I can only fall back on 
will admit that repute is not always 


quite impossible to secure, so 
reputation—if * este’ 
nd entirely fictitious, 
Ihe critics are quoted as being all against the Southern 
will not adduce their evidence. But there 
two other facts which may help us. 
Did anyone ever hear of a South country choir coming into 
the Midlands or North to sing an important work? On the 
leeds, Bradford, Manchester, Sheffield, Hudders- 
Newcastle, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and, I 
Hanley, have all sent their choruses to London to 
sing the choral masterpieces of the past and present. Is it 
concert-promoters have incurred the 
involved simply to provide picnics for the North ? 
\gain, has it ever happened at 
a representat 


choirs, so I 


ire one or 


contrary 
field, 


believe, 
ast . ' 
ikely that would 


expense 


l 
Southern choir \nd why is it that invariably the judges 
om London when adjudicating at Northern festivals find 


hemselves short of superlatives to express their admiration ? 


the records of the .1/ al Time 
* Feste’ rather gives his case 
when he alludes to the ‘temperamental differences’ 
North and South, Ihe gist of my notice was just 
erence in temperament, which I said accounted for 
superiority of North over South. Never have I believed 


I need not give examples 
ind in su eulovies., 


iway 


4 competitive festival that 
ve choir from the North has been beaten by a | 
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i, 
that heaven showered gifts of voice and musical insting 
|the North and withheld them from the South.  Enyirg, 
|ment and temperament are the two factors which accour 
| for the difference. By environment I mean t for the las 
sixty or seventy years choral societies, large and small, ha 
been abundant in the North, whilst it is only in quite rece, 
| years that London and its suburbs have taken choral singir 
|seriously. To Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlans: 
chorus singing is a necessity, whilst to the South-countryme 
it is still, more or less, a luxury. On many asions | a 
talked with London conductors of large societies on he 
nature of their musical material, and ir 
received the impression that there was t« 
dilettanti element in their constitution, and t 
hard-working devotion which characterises 

| higher latitude. 

| After a diversion on musical festivals in t! 
| which I quite agree, ‘ Feste’ returns to the cl 
says: 


‘ 


the popular opinion is that the Nort! 
with better voices than the South— 
choralists in that part sing with more powe 


In no part of my notice did I imply that ‘ p 
chief factor in choral singing. What I did 
North was that they (the singers) were q 
the new choral technique inaugurated | 
*Gerontius’ and ‘ The Apostles,’ and by 
|*Omar Khayyam,’ I said : 


yy Elgar in 
Bantock 
santock In 


‘This new development required a far greater range 
of emotional expression and increased power 
dramatic expression, and a command of many shades 
of tone-colour ; further, that it required almost as muc! 
equipment for the chorus as for the soloist. 


I never alluded to ‘sonority, tonal splendour, vigour, powe 
vim, pep [we don’t use this word in the North], dyna 
energy, and all the other synonyms for force,’ as being th 
main essential for good choral singing. If I 
the most precious accomplishment a choir ¢ 
it would be a combined power of intimate, person 
expression, such as is needed in many numbers 
*Gerontius’ and ‘ The Apostles.’ May I be excused 
digress for a moment to recount a personal experience 
in connection with what is called the ‘new technig 
It was a Saturday afternoon in May, 1 the place 
Bettws-y-Coed, whither I had been invited by Sir Edwar 
(then Dr.) Elgar in order to learn his views on his new work 
‘The Apostles,’ which I was to rehearse on the following 
Monday at Birmingham. Four advance scores had bee 
prepared, one each for the composer, his wife, th 
late A. J. Jaeger (the Elgarian apostle), and myse 
Sir Edward at the pianoforte (a wretched instrumen 
|played from the beginning to the end, and we 
from time to time ‘chipped’ in with little phrase 
|} we fancied we could sing. At the close we were 
various stages of emotional excitement, if not stupor. 1 
me it was the revelation of a new musical world. I wante 
no more Handel or Mendelssohn. The immediate elle 
| was to convince me that the choral methods of the pa 
| would have to be revised. I realised that if the Apostles, « 
men, were to be adequately portrayed on the con 
platform, the chorus must acquire a sincerity of utteranc 
and an intensity of expression which I, at any rate, hadn 
| previously heard. At this distance of time I marve 
at the way the Birmingham choristers threw aside their dul 
heavy mechanism, and entered into the inner spint 
Elgar’s glorious music, which Hans Richter described 2 
the ‘ greatest work since Beethoven’s Mass in 1D.’ Since 
memorable first performance of ‘The Apostles, in Uctover 
1903, I have heard many interpretations by | 
Yorkshire choirs in which the fullest justice 
Elgar's music, and am surprised that * Feste 
found the singing of the Leeds Choir so faulty in 
ostenuto, and phrasing. I wonder if this was the occasion 
when, with a fine choir, a splendid orchestra, and pick 
soloists, the hall was almost deserted? If it was, there § 
no cause for surprise, for sympathy with the compose, an 
pity for the Londoners who did not come, would chill the 
| hearts and voices of any choralists. In the sporting sectio® 
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——__ — 
| instinct } ‘Feste’s’ article, in which cricket and football are Apropos of the Leeds Choir’s singing of ‘ The Apostles’ 

Environ introduced, an find no analogy between games and | at (Jueen’s Hall, I didn’t wish to give the impression that 
Ich aceoy: singing, alth h I agree that climate may affect both. But | it was consistently ‘ faulty inappeal, sos/enz/o, and phrasing.’ 


for the as 
Small, ha’ 
jUlte recer 


whe! 


; me all the support I could possibly desire. 
the example he quotes of a _ celebrated 
ing the North and requiring a season to 


uses the phrase, ‘We in the easy-going | I merely said 


‘Turning up some notes I made at the time, I find 
that the magnificence of the tone, the balance, and the 


ral singin 


Midlan 


3 ; ’ . clear-cut articulation were the strong points... . I 
e gest an enervating climate which will relax noted as faults a want of appeal in the quieter passages, 
the tempera t, that is the very soul of a singer? I some poor phrasing, and a lack of in the 
must end abruptly, feeling that I have not said half I would quieter singing generally—each of these faults being of 
say. —Yours, XCc., R. H, WILson. a type that we are not accustomed to find in the 
(vocally) less well-equipped London and Newcastle 
bodies,’ 


ave wished 


_ Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


| 

‘Feste’ writes: Evidently I gave Mr. Wilson (and 
the impression that my discussion of various 

was entirely based on his Zvening New 

is I merely took it as a peg on which to hang 
ings that I have had in soak for a long time. 
Mr. Wilson will see that I never suggested 
‘power as the chief factor in choral 
lid I imply that my references to ‘sonority, | 
p,’ were quoted from his article. The point 

e was that the choral supremacy of the North 

is by no means so absolute as is yenerally 
that in certain respects it doesn’t 
d pretend that we have in the South a group 
he magnificence of the Leeds, Sheffield, 
idersfield choirs, for example. But after some years 
ympetitive festival experience, I say without hesitation 
far as small mixed choirs of thirty to sixty voices are | are 
the South can show the way to the North in respect | cricket of the former is better than that of the latter 

and blend —everything but sheer power, in| I say this regardless of the championship. 

I have never heard of one of these choirs beating a Finally, Mr. Wilson’s case is based on the excellence of a 
Northern | t a Northern Festival, but then I have| group of fine and old-established choirs. I have never 
ny of them trying. I remember being so| denied their splendour; I only wished to show that the 
inging of a Hampshire choir in Weelkes’s| South is not so benighted as critics appear to think, We 

as’ and Elgar’s ‘Death on the Hills,’ that I| are getting a bit tired of the stock attitude of some who 
to the conductor that a trip to Blackpool might be! really should know better. A few weeks ago, for example, 

rto the Winter Gardens audience. The reply | even so shrewd and commonsense a critic, and so good 
ght be expected : the choir was a working-class | a judge of choralism, as Mr. Percy Scholes, writing of the 
either funds nor leisure to spare. It so happens| singing of a handful of Cambridge undergraduates at the 
week or two ago I heard ‘ As Vesta was’ sung by} Coliseum, remarked (I quote from memory) that of 

f Northern choirs of the same size, some of | course they hadn’t the sonority of the crack Northern 

ite. Not one approached the Southerners | choirs! Who in the world expected it? What basis of 

lity, purity of tone, or blend. And I know several| comparison is there between the Sheffield Choir and a 
and Somerset choirs able, so far as madrigal singing | little choir of undergraduates singing a few madrigals 
1, to wipe the floor with anything among choirs} and chanties by way of a hobby? And a day 

lass at Blackpool. or two ag correspondent sent me a long cutting from a 
| Midland paper containing 


importance | |, " 
— ~~! old London’ type of criticism. I quote it 
visit London, . 

this issue. 


jon choirs never go North. The reason . , . , 
” es = “tl 5 ol “ Te ieee One last point: the climate question doesn’t 
gives, however, S no Ti Oo y e. e e) . , - 
ee Meott “a . , . = tunity to| quite as Mr. Wilson thinks. It merely makes Southerners 
mat Norther choirs welcom an opportunity to], . a 
pence ia ee , a PP . less competitive, less strenuous. and less inclined to go on 
spend a day or two in London. No doubt they are on fire} |. . , } . 
age | | choir tours; it doesn’t make them less good musicians, or 
vith the missionary spirit; still, they would be the last | : : . 
. , + oe oat : ; : | less good singers. But it does lead to their 
jeny that London itse'f is a bit of a magnet. But we can ; ' taps 
" , being of a different type from those of Northern « 
ardly imagine a London choir bursting to spend a week- < 


, , . |} And seeing that those excellences are usually in 
nd ata N centre. am sure Mr, Kennedy Scott | : 
entre. I r direction of beauty of tone, which many Northern 


and I remember that Mr. Ernest Newman’s criticism 
in a Sunday journal was to much the same effect. As to 
that half-empty hall: would the Leeds Choir draw a big 
Yorkshire audience on a hot summer afterno I think 
not. But they would be too wise to try. I don’t think 
any crack provincial choir would find a lack of listeners in 
London on a Saturday. The Glasgow Orpheus, for 
example, is able to pack ()ueen’s Hall twice on a Saturday— 
and with comparatively little direct support from the 
London-Scottish element. 
I am sorry Mr. Wilson seems to miss my point in the 
cricket comparison, for the difference between a Yorkshire 
Lancashire and one of } y ; 
Middlesex, really gives us a fair analogy to the choralism 
of the North and South. Everybody knows that the two 
widely different in spirit; but nobody pretends that the 
And 


gerhaps other 
ral quest 
cle, wher 


aber of t 


exist. 


match, say) Kent 


T range 
ncerne 


wer : 
eauty ort 


shade 


heard of a 


vacation 


poor 


S of 


i choice specimen of the 
deal of , 


North 


ym attaches a good 


that choirs from the 


work out 


excellences 
ITS. 
the 


rthern a 
choirs 


mself would be ready to go anywhere, even unto Wigan 
tacall f : P y f S mes p iL wih Ori. *! are far too ready to sacrifice for power, I shall hace 
(aca r tunteers jm nis inharmonic or riana , 
= seg e -Sy ee Mr. Wilson) continue to stand up for the South where 
oirs would probably be received with a hearty silence. , ial 1) 
linn eae , : 1 small local bodies are concerned. 
utteran 1 why not With most London choralists of this kind, 
had p means a good deal more than choral singing. Amateur 
| mary hamber and orchestral music flourishes in and round CHANT SETTINGS OF THE TE DEI! 


Sik,—The letter by Mr. Wakeling Dry on the 
subject is interesting, although I[ do not share his preference 
for single chants. The settings provided in the * Cathedral 
Psalter’ for the Canticles would certainly become monotonous 
if strictly adhered to. 

May I add some examples which have proved 
chants being found in the ‘Cathedral Psalter,’ 
changes made as directed in that book’s special settings 
S. Wesley, Hopkins, and ‘Anon.,’ Ist morning (keys 
F, C, F); Henley, Trent, Goss (played in E>), 7th morning 

ery interesting. There can be no dispute as| and evening (thus keys E?, AJ, E>) ; Beckwith, Turle, 

ralism’ having been born in the North; but | Beethoven, 27th morning (keys D, A, D). Other selections 

ay some worthy offshoots in the South, as some | might be made, the keys of course being related, and placed 
performances in London of works by Bax, Delius, | near each other in the book for convenience of the choir 

and others have s]} | (who do not like chants scattered about). We also have 


London as it does nowhere else in England, and I should | 
€ surprised if a large proportion of Mr. Kennedy Scott’s | 
ngers are not actively engaged in such music-makings | 
uring their spare time. Besides, when all is said in derision 
f i London as an artistic centre, it is the London 
ndon press eulogy, that provincial choirs, no 
itional stars, like to bear home in triumph. 
ry paragraph in the Han/ey Signal may be 
tsomehow... 
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other chant settings in MSS., and combine some of these 
with those in the ‘ Cathedral Psalter.’ 

By the way, the above chant described as ‘Anon.’ in 
the ‘Cathedral Psalter,’ is in another chant book assigned to 
G. J. Elvey. Which is right ?—Yours, Xc., 

Callington, Cornwall. L. M. GORDON. 


Sir,—-Mr. Wakeling Dry’s letters re chants and chant- 
settings published in your May issue bring up a subject 
which has been remarkably neglected during a period when 
nearly every other form of music, both sacred and secular, 
has benefited from the ‘ combing-out’ of the bad and the 
infusion of the good idiom. While articles have been 
written and lectures given wholesale upon the improvement 
in these other branches of musical composition, our 
village churches have been left more or less to look after 
themselves in the matter of Psalm-chanting, although 
throughout the length and breadth of our land probably no 
form of music is more universally used. 

Without a doubt there is much room for improvement 
here, where the present needs would appear to be: 

(1.) A new Psalter, with pointing less rigid and more 
evenly proportioned than most Psalters now 
available ; 

(2.) A new Chant-book, comprising chants arranged to 
fit the Psalms for which they are more musically 
appropriate, and the substitution of some of the 
present weak chants, by the stronger ones of 
modern composers. 


With regard to (1), is not the old pointing largely to 
blame for the habit which choirs have of hanging upon the 
last recited word in the verse before breaking into the 
rhythm of the chant, thus destroving natural accent and 
often obscuring the true meaning of the words? Compare: 


Remember how the _ foolish/MAN blas/PHEMeth 
Thee/ DAILY 

with 

blas/ PHEMeth 


Remember how the/rootish . 


Thee/DAILY ; 


man 


For the Lord is a/GREAT/Go! 
with 


For the/Lorp . is a/GREAT God; 


shall rise ip/in His/Ho. ly 
shall rise/uUr . in His/Ho . 
s delight is in the law/or the/Lorp 


. of the/Lorp, 
The accent in pointing naturally comes on the 


s delight is in the/LAW 


and so on. 
first beat of the rhythmical bar, and the reason for placing 


such words as ‘of’ and ‘in’ seems 
Yet in the absence of a more rationally 
pointed Psalter these errors are repeated Sunday by Sunday 
in thousands of churches up and down the land. 

The Te Deum is a ground for great improvement in 
pointing, although it requires very delicate handling. 
Would not v. © chant better if arranged thus? 

Heaven and/ EARTH are/ FULL : Of the 

Chy LORY. 


in this position 
unaccountable. 


MAJES . ty OF 


Should not vv. 7, 8, and 9 each be sung to 4a/f of a 
single chant, as 

The glorious company of the A-/ post . les 
Thee, etc. ; 


PRAISE 


and are not vv. I4 and 15 better treated as forming 
respectively the first and last halves of a complete verse ? 

With regard to chants for such Psalms as the 20th, 46th, 
45th, and 136th, the single chants set in the ‘Cathedral 
Psalter’ are much better replaced by a strong double-chant, 
thus better uniting the verses, and adding majesty to the 
dignified words. For such Psalms as 60 and 102 a minor 
chant of a more emotional character than the single chants 
set in the ‘Cathedral Psalter’ would more adequately 
express the words. 





a 

The difficulties in the way of procuring chants by later 
composers should be easily overcome if Mr. Dry’s efforts are 
successful. It seems a pity that the magnificent chants j, 
use, for instance, in our Cathedrals should be carefully 
conserved to their use alone, and not made available fo, 
churches, by publication. 

These few suggestions are made with all sincerity, in the 
hope that this treasured part of our Church Liturgy may be 
even more enhanced by careful and devotional performance 
in a// choirs and places where they are sung. —\ ours, &¢., 

NORMAN W. Hopgsoy, 

6, North View, Holgate, York. 


COLERIDGE AND CLAGGET 

S1k,—Notwithstanding the many articles that have been 
written on Coleridge, few writers have dwelt on his appre. 
ciation of music, and on his acquaintance with a remarkable 
Irish musician, Charles Clagget. No doubt, like so mam 
notable men, ¢.g., Goethe, Napoleon, Zola, Max Miiller, 
Grant, Victor Hugo, Macaulay, Cuvier, Andrew Lang, and 
others, Coleridge had a defective musical ear; but he had; 
keen interest in music, and even collaborated in a music 
drama. He himself writes as follows: 


*An ear for music is a very different thing from a 
taste for music. I have no ear whatever; I could not 
sing an air to save my life; but I have the intensest 
delight in music, and can detect good from bad. 
Naldi, a good fellow, remarked to me once at a 
concert, that I did not seem much interested with a 
piece of Rossini’s which had just been performed. | 
said it sounded to me like nonsense verses. But | 
could scarcely contain myself when a thing of 
Beethoven’s followed.’ 


We learn of Coleridge’s acquaintance with Clagget from 
a letter written by that wonderful literary character to his 
brother, the Rev. George Coleridge, on April 7, 1794 

*Clagget has set four songs of mine, most divinely, 
for two violins and pianoforte. I have done him some 
service, and he wishes me to write him a serious opera, 
which he will set and have introduced. It is to bea 
joint work. I think of it. The rules for adaptable com 
positions which he has given me are excellent, and | 
feel my powers greatly strengthened, owing, I believe, 
to my having read little or nothing these last four 
months.’ 


Charles Clagget, whose acquaintance Coleridge formed in 
the spring of the year 1794, at the time when he was 
freed from military service, was a most ingenious, though 
somewhat eccentric, Irish composer. Not only a brilliant 
violinist, he was also a musical inventor, and was appre 
ciated by Boswell, Paoli, Cumberland, Haydn, Dr. Burney, 
and others. As the inventor of the valve-horn, in 1758, be 
produced his device of tubing ‘twenty-seven years before 
Bliihmel and Stalzel (1815) patented in Germany ther 
piston mechanism’ (vde the Rev. F. W. Galpin in bs 
* Old English Instruments of Music’). Poor Clagget bas 
fared badly, for while Germany claimed his invention for pr 
ducing the first valved instrument, a recent writer (Mr. Cec 
Forsyth) styles him ‘an Englishman.’ 

Born at Waterford (which was also the birthplace 
Vincent Wallace) in 1737, Charles Clagget became leader 
the band of the Dublin Theatre in 1761, and was conductet 
of the Rotunda Concerts from 1763 to 170%. Betwees 
1762 and 1765 he composed numerous songs, incidents 
music for pantomimes, and also detached pieces ' 
Tenducci, La Spiletta, and Nan Catley. His Serena! 
of ‘ Paoli’ was performed on October 30, 1769. In October 
1771, he went to Edinburgh, and then drifted to Manchester 
where he was leader of the theatre orchestra from 1773! 
1775. 

Meantime he made many improvements in the mant 
facture of violins and guitars, and in 1772 he devs 
a new method for fitting the sound-post of violins 
Naturally, London was the place for such an inventive 
genius, and accordingly he settled in the English metropol 
at the close of the year 1775. Several of his patents were 
enrolled between the years 1776 and 1789, including eve! 
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— 
Athis house in Greek Street, Soho, he had asort of museum, 
with specimens of his many inventions, and he gave numerous 
concerts to illustrate their advantages. Haydn was particu- 
larly struck with the ‘ Teleochordon,’ or improved pianoforte, 
in which every octave was divided into twenty-nine grada- 
tions of sound. 

His ‘Attic Concert’ on October 31, 1793, at the King’s 
Arms Tavern, Cornhill, was remarkable for the appearance 
of Master Dridgetower, a prodigy violinist, and Thomas 
Attwood, who had been a favourite pupil of Mozart. 
Bridgetower (so well-known in connection with Beethoven’s 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata) played a solo by Corelli to the 
accompaniment of Clagget’s * Royal Teleochordon.’ A 
word-book, including Clagget’s ‘ Discourse on Music,’ was 
issued, containing a detailed account of the composer’s 


inventions and improvements, especially his ‘ Aiuton, or | 


Fver-tuned Organ, an instrument without Pipes, Strings, 
Glasses, or Bells, which will never require to be re-tuned 
in any climate.” The book had as frontispiece a portrait of 
Clagget, by J. Singleton after G. F. Joseph. 

As stated above, Coleridge formed Clagget’s acquaintance 
early in the year 1794, probably at Reading, or, as some 
say. at Maidenhead. In addition to composing music for 
four of Coleridge’s songs, Clagget, in 1796, composed the 
incidental music for Coleridge’s music-drama ‘ Osorio.’ 
This latter ‘serious opera’ does not seem to have been 


published.— Yours, Xc., W. H. Grattan FLoop. 


‘TEMPO RUBATO’ 7. RHYTHM 
Six,—It is refreshing to read ‘ Feste’s’ sane and well- 
considered remarks upon femfo rubato in the *‘ Ad Libitum’ 
columns of the May A/usical Times, and also ‘ H.G.’s’ 
comments upon playing in strict time in his review of 
Dr. Robson’s book, on page 421. 

If I may be forgiven a personal reference, I think the 
wisest plan is to teach the pupil, choir, or band, to sing or 
play a piece in strict time at first and then apply the 
tenutos, vallentandos, ritardandos, or accellerandos when 
the correct values of the notes have been grasped. Thus 
would the tyro get hold of the r2y¢thm, which means so much 
more than ‘time.’ 

Of course a lot of playing or singing out of time is due 
to technical incompetence: but it is also due to lack of 
thought, and to an inertia which is content not to grasp 





| 


the composer’s meaning. The performer merely uses the | 


work for the purpose of personal display. 

But is not a performer often almost driven to the latter 
consideration? The large majority of listeners, including 
those set over us, our * superiors’—incumbents, heads of 
schools, etc. —will tell us that if we do not wobble our time 
{and incidentally, our voices, also) there is no ‘soul’ or 
‘expression’ in our music. 

We do not want ‘ wooden music,’ or ‘ military triplets,’ 


but rhythm is the life of music. If we play with due under- | 


standing of the time, we are told that our performance is 
lacking in ‘soul’ or ‘expression’; and our bread and 
butter depend, to a certain extent, upon the critics.— 
Yours, &e., WILLIAM J. CoMLey. 
*Panfield,’ 133, Ware Road, 
Hertford, Herts. 


THE LURE OF THE VIBRATO 
SIR, Through the medium of your journal I beg to 
express my opinion of modern singing. I refer to the 
incessant /remo/o upon every note and word. To my idea it 
'§ monotonous and unmusical. It in no way enhances the 


eauty of singing, either in good voice-production, | 


‘nunciation, or any other charm of song. But to decry it 
altogether would be equally wrong. Take, for instance, 
Phrases—sad, emotional, or even pathetic of character, which 
are very descriptive if the z7z4ravo or agitated voice is brought 
in, but its iterative use from start to finish leaves no room 
for variety, that is so much an amenity of vocal art. 

T am not alone in my views, for expert professors of 
singing deplore the modern style. Moderation is in most 
things the index of discrimination. Why not in singing ?— 

ours, &e,, 

69, North Park, H. J. Kine. 

Tottenham. 


| 
| 
| 


THE REGENT’S BUGLE 

SirR,—Absence from home having prevented me from 
revising the proof of my letter on this subject, may I make 
an emendation thereto, which would otherwise have been 
incorporated ? 

I referred to Percival as appearing to be otherwise 
unknown as an instrument-maker, and overlooked the fact 
that he was in great repute about a century ago as a maker 
of horns of the small fox-hunting variety. 

When Mr. John Jorrocks assumed the mastership of the 
Handley Cross Foxhounds, he brought with him ‘a regler 
Percival, silver mouth-piece, deep cup’d.’ ‘Twang went the 
Percivals,’ says Surtees elsewhere; and they therefore 
rank with Strads and Latchfords (Latchford being the 
great spur-maker of the Jorrocks era) in having attained the 
ideal of merit shown by the substitution of the maker’s name 
for that of the implement. 

Somewhat later, John Kohler & Son, of Henrietta Street, 
and afterwards of Victoria Street, were equally famous as 


| makers of orchestral slide-trumpets and these little horns, 


which are nothing but the trumpet in its most ‘ depauperised’ 
form. They may have been Percival’s successors in business, 
but this I have not ascertained ; as yet there is no work on 
English instrument-makers to serve as a counterpart to 
Constant Pierre’s invaluable ‘ Les Facteurs d’Instruments de 
Musique’ on those of France. 

I would add that the date engraved on the Clementi 
trumpet should have appeared as ‘1832,’ not>*1838.’— 
Yours, Xc., W. F. H. BLANDFORD. 


A COLLECTION OF ALTERNATIVE TUNES 


S1R,—May I thank you and those who have responded 
to my request in a letter in the May issue with regard 
to the proposed Alternative Tune-Book? The selection will 
take some time ; but judging from the expression of opinion 
in the letters received, the idea seems to be likely to meet 
with general approval. 

I would like to say that I have decided mo¢ to include 
Chants in the Hymn-Tune book, but to keep these fora 
future publication. I shall be obliged, therefore, if those 
who are good enough to submit compositions will send only 
hymn-tunes.—Yours, Xc., WAKELING W,. Dry. 

‘Newquay,’ Draycott Avenue, 

Kenton, Middlesex. 


THE POSITION OF BRAHMS’S VIOLIN 
SONATAS IN MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Sik,—A London music critic recently gave it as his 
opinion that Brahms’s three Violin Sonatas were 
‘unquestionably the greatest things of their kind in 
existence.’ That is assuredly a gross over-statement. 
Excellent and indeed splendid as these Sonatas undoubtedly 
are, they sink into utter insignificance when compared with 
Beethoven’s great Violin Sonatas in C minor, E flat major, 
and A major, the latter being the immortal ‘Kreutzer’ 
Sonata.—Yours, Xc., ALGERNON ASIITON, 

22a, Carlton Vale, N.W.6, 

May, 1925. 


CHOIRBOYS AND SCOUTS 


Sir,—With reference to the letter in your April issue, 
containing an appeal to choirmasters to encourage their 
choirboys to become Boy Scouts, it will be interesting to 
know whether an equivalent appeal of equal weight has 
been issued to scout-masters urging them to induce Boy 
Scouts to join Church choirs. The Scout constitution, 
possibly, precludes any such thing. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, that this point should be cleared up before any 
action is taken by choirmasters on the lines indicated. 
Perhaps, through your columns, we may be favoured with the 
necessary enlightenment.—Yours, X&c., CHOIRMASTER. 

Sydenham, S.W. 





















MUSIC AND COMMON SENSI 


Sirk,—Regarding ‘ Feste’s’ two paragraphs on mv 
lecture at Richmond on the above subject, I do not feel 
qui honest towards your readers, so will you kindly 
permit me now to say that I cannot imagine how anyone 
t to sing artistically s/u//ed wit ur. It 
but surely the 


an attemy 
ay have been the fashion for many years, 
know of the wonders of our atmosphere, and of 


more we 

tl arrying power of pure 1 in either speaking or 
singing, the more can we be sure that natural breathing, 
and much cultivation of is the right thing. 


As to t position f ti mouth, how can any face 


reflect the sentiment 1 poem whe ill strained ont of tl 


ry beautiful normal Yours, 
>, Connaught Avenue kK CuHoLp!tcH SMITH 
East Sheen, S.W. 


H. J. K. AND IT. K. AN APOLOGY, AND A 
(;LANCE AT SOM AMERICAN ETHICS 

S I was certainly labouring under the delusion that 
‘Ii, J. K.? was Mr. Herman Klein, having been told so by 
one whose veracity I have hitherto had no need to suspect. 
Other people have also shared this delusion with me. Ihe 
styles of their criticism (apart from my 

ld have led one to suppose they were the 
sional discrepancies o 
be explained by the fact that 


similarity of 
yrmation Vv 





infe 
view which | 


same person. Un 
ave noted might, I thought, 
sical critics, like other journalists, have often—like 
Caliban—two voices. I apologise to both for confusing 
the other 


ropos of leste ex 


each wit! 

\r I 
pon the ballad-: 
curious tales are told about the methods where 


sellent and witty observations 
onger, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
ld I by in 
nterfeit presentments’ find their 
f the ‘most important of these 
is tales are told as to what 


\merica musicians’ ‘cou 
» front pages 
nd still é curio 
happens when musicians decline the honour cf having their 
* counterfeit presen 
aforesaid journals. But 
they not » « al 


nts’ upon the front pages of the 





people say such things, do they 
others them, do they not ?— 


Irs, °9 KAIKHOSI SORA 


Fugue in F- flat Vajor Bach 

la win z 

* Jazz’ has played itself out, and, at the risk of appearing 
Victorian, | may say that I, for one, am ready to dance at 
its funeral. y AT , 

Jazz is going music of the future. I will go 


further, and say that jazz is going to be the opera of the 
future If any composer can come to with a well 
( opera I will produce it at the Metropolitan 
Opera [louse as a nationa! duty. —O ah 


1 veloped a 


to Kahn 

[ like ‘jazz,’ not as pure music, but as a curiosity.— 

Everybody who loves dancing and dance music will agree 
with Mr. Billy Merson’s attack on ‘ jazz.’ But ‘ jazz’ has 
been dead for at least four years.—Conduct Save) 

ss 
Ja 1s t dy — London Sones 

Ra 

‘Ja is not deeply rooted in the alfections of the people. 
[t is like an over-spiced sauce, added to an old bone. I can 
listen to it for ten minutes, but after that I am in despair. 
I think the day of * jazz’ is over.—Aruno Ii r. 


If I were a 

. tly certain that the 

Labour Party would never conquer so Jong as it marches to 
ul 






is not good enot 


middle-class Tory, I should be p 


*The Red Flag’ 


that sort of music.—A’a y Ma nald, 

“The Red Flag’ stirs the blood. It wakens the soul. 
| It may not be classical music. It may 
but it fills the bill.—Aen Zurner 


he spirit 
class poetry ; 


, nea j * Dy y ? ; 
( wrma ( Daily lleva Di 
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. . this wretched ditty. ‘The Red Flag,’ with jt 
cheap rhetoric and doleful tune, is utterly bana! t} roughout 
Long since dead sentiment must not be allowed to defer the 
interment.—Norman 2. Snaith, 

If some of our leaders are getting too respectable to have 
any use for ‘The Red Flag,’ the Labo omen of 
Merthyr are still going to remain loyal to it.— Resolutio, 
passed by the Merthyr 1.L.P. Women’s Group. 

I think ‘The Red Flag’ will live for a bit yet.— 
Jim Connell (who wrote the words), ‘ 

The concluding item, the well-known ‘ Cavaller; 
Rustincanai’ chorus, created a profound impression,— 
Vi hire pap 





Che quasi-novelty of the evening was Baron d’] 
Pianoforte Concerto. . . . I do not think Baron d’E 
has written much music of his own, but he has evident] 
heard a good deal of other people’s, and his men 
fails him. —FArnes/ Newma 





ry seldon 


The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Onder this heading we insert, free of charze, announce. 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Viola player and ‘cellist wanted for string quartet 

W. London district. —A. E., c/o .1/vs7 71 
Cellist and viola player wanted to join string quartet, 


forming double quartet. N.W. district.—D Major, c 
V7 , 4 pile 
Pianist wishes to meet other musicians and vocalist 
practice. —L. D., 30, Kingston Road, New Malden. 
Good trumpet and trombone players wish to join first-class 


amateur orchestra in London.—©. F., c/o J/usrcal Tin 
Bass (amateur) wishes to visit good accompanist (lady or 
gentleman) for mutual practice. S.W. district.—T. C 
c/o Musical Times. 
Young cello student (medi 
trio for mutual practice. —GeEORGE FE. Ba » 19, J 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 
Pianist-singer wishes to meet harpist, with view u 
help. —F. H., 14, Upper Park Fields, Putney, 5.W.15 
Baritone wishes to meet baritones, tenors, and 


practice in works of the comic-opera type.—K. P. 





im ability) wanted t ym plete 








Sica 
Lady would like student or amateur (lady) to pay a visit 
(short or long) to her country cottage, au fair, I 
pianoforte accompaniment practice. Broadwood grand 
Good library of classical vocal music, and complete set oi 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. Good 
—ALIENA, Poste Restante, ‘ )xford. 
Pianist wishes to meet string players for practice of sonatas 
or chamber music.—G. B., c/o Dr. F. Bray, 5, Montague 
Place, Poplar, E. 14. 
Baritone wishes to meet 
gentleman) for mutual practice. 
—A. H., c/o Wusical Time 
Whitefield’s (Orchestra has 
mentalists—strings, wind, 
evening musical service at 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
at 8. No subscription.—Srt 

lark Road, N.7. 


/ 


reader essential 


reliable accompanist 


Maida Vale district 








for good instr 
thly S 


vacancies 
c.—for mot 
W hitefield’s 
Rehearsals on Wednesdays 

ER SHAW, 112, 1 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSI 


on May 4, and promises t 
Looming large 


The summer term bega 
be full of interest in its many activities. 
on the rizon is the week of opera at the Scala Theatre, 
for which most important event, important in the annals 
\cademy enterprise, and of real portent for the cause ol opt 
in England, rehearsals under the practised hand and eye 
Mr. Julius Harrison are in full swing. Two complete casts 
are in readiness for each of the operas, ‘ The Magic Flute 
and ‘Falstaff.? There will be further particulars of Ms 
great adventure to retail next month The third stall 
dinner took place in the Professors’ Hall at the Academy 
on Saturday, May 9, at which the Principal, Mr. J. 
McEwen, outlined the general work of the current term 
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—— 
The bene accruing from this function are considerable, 
og the h of the various departments, to use a ‘stores’ 
expressior ible to discuss in pleasant and sociable fashion 
nany matt that under ordinary circumstances could only 
und perticial notice, if indeedat all. The Principal 
ferred ¢ invaluable pension scheme, wherein young 
nd old a nabled to partake, partly through their own 


and still more largely by the very generous 
annually by the Academy. By means of 
Fund, and its contributory Life Insurance 
arranged on strictly actuarial lines, many of the 
itably attendant on old age are largely mini- 

ts participants may anticipate peace if not 

r declining days. Included in the scheme for 

n are the fortnightly and practice concerts, the 

r series, on May 23, being under the direc- 
incipal. Owing to the exigencies of going to 
jeta nust be held over until the next issue, but it 
vterest, for Mr. McEwen, following his usual 








Ww ve an address, the arresting title of whicl 

ty i Disability.” There will be the customary 

r rts, and a number of lectures, among which 

y bem ned * Tchaikovsky and his Chamber Music,’ by 
r. F. G. Shinn, on June 3, and-* The Orchestra in relation 


Opera,’ by Mr. Julius Harrison, on June 17, 
o’clock. On June I6 an orchestral 
at Queen’s Hall, and if the ensemble 
1 excellence are equal to a similar performance 
yuld be well worth the attention of everybody 

in orchestral playing of the future. Mr. McEwen, 
f the Royal Academy of Music, and Sir Hugh 

stor of the Royal College of Music, paid a 


at 3 


5S 


given 





Allen, tt re 


tto Manchester on Tuesday, May 12, in connection with 

e Associat Board of the two institutions, when the 
ertificate 1 gold and silver medals were handed to the 
winners » Lady Mayoress, Mr. Hamilton Harty being 
presi genius. Perhaps of more importance thar 
actual public function from a utilitarian point of 

Ww was informal meeting afterwards, when, over a 


)f tea, some hundred and fifty teachers met the 
ead se national musical institutions and discussed 
any subjects of vital interest, subjects significant of the 
It is a pity that the vexed question of the new 
gs e Royal Academy cannot be brought to a 
factory issue with the Crown authorities. The growing 
eds of this rapidly increasing institution (may they not, 
) aggeration, be called a national necessity ?) deserve 
ute and sympathetic consideration of the powers 
present accommodation is exceedingly 
> Academy authorities are ready and willing to 
t requires only a little vision on the part of the 
put an end to a suspense that has already 
too long. Music is an integral part of the 
nation, and a nation starved of its music cannot 
st out of its people 








OY AL COLLEGE MUSIC 


OF} 
‘he summer term opened on May 4 with an address to 

dents by the Director, Sir Hugh Allen, who received the 
cheeriest of welcomes on his return from a strenuous visit to 
nited States. Not unnaturally, after his 
experiences the other side of the Atlantic, Sir Hugh 
ait with t noise and bustle of life in some of its more 
excitable but not necessarily more attractive forms, and one 





inada and the | 


gathered that he had lived for the past six weeks under 
conditions which made a Royal College term (even though 
an oince an island entirely surrounded by practising 


em an ideal place for a rest-cure. 

g concert of the term, on May 21, was con- 
‘picuous for interesting performances of César Franck’s 
‘ton Sonata, a Bach Violoncello Sonata, and Brahms’s 


Sextet in G. The arrangements for the term include, 
ee al concerts and recitals, the production of a 
Cw opera dame Ethel Smyth, a lecture by Sir Henry 
Hadow the auspices of the Union of Past and 
ee Students), the annual ‘At Home’ of the Union, 
ind three | n’s Fund rehearsals. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

A happy function took place in the board room of the 
College on the occasion of the opening of the present term, 
when, at the invitation of the Board, the whole of the 
professorial staff attended an ‘ At-home’ to meet the new 
Director of Studies, Prof. J. C. Bridge. The knowledge 
that the number of students excelled all past records no 
doubt played its part in augmenting the genial tone of the 
company present—for what conduces more to happiness 
than the feeling of good work done being appreciated in a 
manner so practical ? 

The next day Sir Walford Davies, Director of Music in 
the University of Wales, delivered the inaugural address to 
a crowded audience. Sir Walford’s remarks were devoted 
to ‘Rhythm,’ and the following reference affords a clue to 
the importance of the subject: ‘ Khythm is the beginning, 
the end, and the interval of all things in music. It is an 
element of the study of music which is hard to define 
but not hard to understand.’ In concluding, he made the 
interesting suggestion that an album or similar book should 
be kept in the College in which to preserve the musical 
thoughts of the students who wished to contribute to it. 
He was keeping one in Wales, and intended to present 
the volume to the Welsh Library, so that a hundred years 
hence it could be said that in its pages were to be found 
the dancing thoughts of the children of the past. 

Mr. John Drinkwater also spoke on the same, subject as 
affecting poetry. 

Mention of Mr. Drinkwater’s name recalls the fact that 
arrangements have been made for him to deliver one of 
three lectures to students this term. The other two lectures 
will be given by Mr. Albert Rutherston, on the subject of 
‘Standard and Comparison in Art,’ and Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
on ‘ The Music of Poetry.’ 

The light class, under Mr. Cairns James, has 
resumed the rehearsal of ‘ The Grand Duchess.’ The play 
is to be given by the students during term at the Scala 
Theatre. 

Successful distributions of certificates gained at the 
College Local Examinations were held recently, notably 
at Chester and Wrexham, attended on behalf of the College 
by Dr. Bridge; at Grimsby, where Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, 
secretary of the College, spoke of the world-wide work of 
the institution; and in London, where the certificates and 
ted by Viscountess Burnham. 


opera 





prizes were distril 


OPERATIC IGNORANCE 

A paper with this title was read on March 10 before the 
Musical Association by Mr. Dennis Arundell, who 
lively attack upon the composers, the audiences, 
traditions of opera. The theatre was the thing, 
It was ready made. Within certain limits it was 
to alter it, but it could not help remaining the same theatre. 
A musical work need not be put into the theatre: it could 
be done as it stood, as a choral and orchestral oratorio; but 
if it was to go into the ready-made theatre the musical work 
would have to be adapted considerably. The first essential 
in opera-composing was a working knowledge of the stage. 
Most musicians started with the premiss that good music 
was the essential basis of opera. The usual argument was, 
‘Of course I don’t bother about the action. The 
music is so glorious that I always shut my eyes when I come 
to that scene.’ This was of necessity either very ignorant In 
itself, or it was a scathing condemnation of the ignoranee 
of the composer who had bothered to put on the stage a 
work that was bound to be quite as effective, if not more 

in a concert-room. The whole history of opera pointed 
to the realisation that something was lacking, and the 
pathetic part of it all was that each reformer had thought 
he understood the treatment of the stage—or, at any rate, 
he treatment music on the stage—but hardly any had 
grasped the all-important fact that even if the work be 
suitable to be presented in a theatre, there must be give and 
take in all the different departments. 

The libretto must be in fact the most important part of 
the opera, for it was through this medium that the music 
If the libretto was poor—at 


made a 
and the 
he said. 


possible 


stage 


ot 


came in touch with the stage. 
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a 
any rate, dramatically—the music could not overflow on to THE NATIONAL OPERA TRUST 
the stage, and the result was no true opera. If, on the DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS APPLICABLE 4s 
other hand, the libretto was good, it took really bad music INCOME 
to make the work intolerable. Puccini was said to have The Testem. am: The Mess of Lenten 
been a bad musician : it was unquestionable that he was a| ,. aA of Shaftesbury ; the aon of Fe : i 
first-class composer of opera—his scenas always came off. | oo nen ¢ ee ae aie 3m on. 
roe ; : S en Henn Collins; Sir Sam [mes A‘ 
It might be said that the real musician did not write for ge nag: rae a Hu = Pp =. re a 
effect, but he should if he intended to write an opera. He Sieestes of the Ro al Collere gh Mines Sir I )0¢., 
was for once writing in a medium which depended on effect. Ronald. Principal rd he G ath il Sch ol of ~ Landon 
It was sheer hypocrisy to write for the theatre and talk of Charles ewer tat Ay Ah ose , ales M .—~ * 
the sublime. The theatre was full of tricks. The difficulty M E Peleciend of he R al re re rx John B, 
was to master them in such a way as to make it appear F "then: pnw henge emy of Music; Mr. 
that there was no trickery. Stage technique was the Th ~ ih of th ‘Nati 10 T 
one essential in the make-up of an opera composer. ~ pe ogra a oak” ioak te se has beer 
The importance of the music had always been given more | "°°C!Ve@ With ge iq ‘lity, a wever, have 
than its fair share. It was most exceptional to find a expressed doubt as to its utility, on the ground that it will 
literary critic who was a musician, or a musician who had Lape Aen = ko pee gh me — 
the very slightest perception of what literary criticism | *% *" ag tee : — _ ained in the 
meant, with the result that several poetasters of the near future is to be invested and the interest thereon alone 
17th century had been dismissed as negligible, whereas in ee ee a may die before the Trust can 
reality they thoroughly understood the one thing they pre- mr q ‘ : : 
tended to understand, namely, the writing of words to be Rhea = -— I on a a = > terms 
set to music for stage purposes. Shadwell, D’Urfey, and | ° me tx bes oS ~~ licable t MONS tet 
Nahum Tate were regarded as shoddy writers; this was — ee _ 4 Tv i po = pm 
true if they were judged on a purely literary basis, but as | —e = Sooner ad. } . T ws . . id te on 
the authors of stage songs they were admirable. Wagner we wnt Comtensy 3 iy if pres a codl te Renee teal y 
o . . s Ss 4 4 8) 
thought the poem should be the starting-point, Mozart the | SP¢c!@! reason only iP they fot It is furth the Gime 
music, the Italians—to judge by their conventions—the being sufficient for their purpose. It is urther pointed out 
singers, the 17th century the scenery and machines, Lully — B. —-* en | pag Bw yy a 
the ballets. How could these divergent views be com- | GOP@tions “t . “ : - “i a Y 
patible? They could not be: they were all individually donation payable by instalments over a certain number of 
ears. 
wrong, but collectively they were right. y . s : 
Ihe whole trouble was that the composer was not ready This Fund, unlike funds a sey = eel "Tro 
to learn; he was there to dictate. If he would only realise for buildings, will be available for the o teed - ba “rs 
that he was but one of the many people concerned in the whenever and to whatever extent & ts seceived—cietty & 
job! The average soloist was just as bad: he did not the case of contributions to income, and as the interest is 
« « > s s = < . an . —_ . . . a 1, 
realise that it was not enough for him to do his part well; received in the case of capital. Were this not $0, the 
he had to do it in such a way that it was in keeping with | Trustees could not have accepted their trust, for they fully 
the rest of the production. The ballet-mistress complained — ave —— —— png: 
if there was not enough room to dance, but failed to realise Orkuh Ne ys - O - Cor “s ae . one oan 
that the chorus must be in that very position, and that any _— A thele, ots ~ ge Page the B.N 0.C. is 
alteration of the proportions of the scenery would ruin the pee thle poalegps ‘. _ — > am ond that rs is 
design. The scenic artist designed his scene quite irrespec- unatve this year to Dave a summer Staton, an <i 
inevitable in a concern of such magnitude) it must have 


tive of the drama. The librettist spread himself on a eaten antl a » guaien oll the Gime 
philosophy or a disquisition, quite forgetting that the action | "*#V¥ Overneac —* g ‘ 


was held up. The composer demanded a colossal orchestra - -_ 

through which it was impossible for the singers to be heard. BANOUET TO SIR FREDERIC COWEN 

It was a tug-of-war in about ten directions. r 
None of the separate entities realised the necessity for | 





The banquet organized by the Music Club in honour of 
working together, especially in professional companies, | Sie Frederic Cowen took place on Thursday, May 14. 
where there was no time for welding. It was only the|It had been intended to hold the event about eighteen 


amateur who had time to spare on rehearsals, but unfor- | months ago, which would have been near the date of the 
tunately he had not the necessary technique. The} sixtieth anniversary of Sir Frederic’s first appearance in 
professional had the technique without the time or enthu-| public. The company numbered over two hundred. The 
siasm, while the amateur had nothing but keenness. Still | chair was taken by Mr.T. P. O’Connor. aa 
keenness made time, and when the amateur really set A remarkable feature of the banquet, as the ( hatrman 
himself the task and carried it through the result was| pointed out, was the number of those, eminent in @ 
better than the efforts of any professional. | the other arts, who were at the top table. They included 

Why should singers in opera be expected to have huge| Sir Frank Dicksee, Sir David Murray, Sir Arthur Pinero, 
voices? Why write for an enormous orchestra with|Sir J. Forbes Robertson, and Sir Squire Bancroft. 
families of sarrusophones, saxhorns, anvils, and Chinese| The musicians present included Sir Edward Elgar, 
drums Why demand, as Wagner did, a special theatre?|Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Hugh Alien, Si 
Why write the voice-parts at such a consistently high level ?| Landon Ronald, Sir Dan Godfrey, Mr. Albert Visetti, 
\ chamber orchestra, four singers, with moderate com-| Mme. Kirkby Lunn, Mr. W. W. Hedgcock, and Mr. Richard 
passes, a small chorus—with these materials what a lot} Aldrich, the well-known music critic of New York. Letters 
yuld be done! Why cry for a large opera-house in which| of regret were read from Sir Henry Wood, who Ws 
to perform massive works? It would never pay. The only| conducting at Wiesbaden, Sir Walford Davies, who was 
hope lay with miniature works. They could be far more | adjudicating in Scotland, and Mr. Edward German. 
easily staged, they could be adequately rehearsed, they | An interesting feature of the evening was the singing © 
would be less expensive, they would allow the composer,|songs of Sir Frederic Cowen’s, which he accompanit’ 
librettist, and producer to see possibilities and mistakes. | himself. It is worth while fully to refer to these, because 
Collaboration was inevitable in some degree. It was not to| most of them are not so well known as they ought 
be expected that one man should be able to write the| to be, and deserve to be better known than several which 
libretto, compose the music, design the scenery, make the| have achieved world-wide popularity. Thus Mr. Ben 
dresses, train the ballet, teach the singers, conduct | Davies sang ‘At the Mid-hour of Night, ‘ An Idle Poet, 
the orchestra, and produce the whole work, but it was| ‘Love Wakes and Weeps,’ ‘Day Dreams,’ an r ue — 
possible for each artist concerned to know his own job | hath its Pearls’; Miss Carrie Tubb, ‘ Because, * A Brice 
from the stage point of view, and that would be the| Song,’ ‘Lovers,’ and ‘A Birthday’; and Mr. Robert 
common ground on which all the collaborators could| Radford, ‘A Border Ballad,’ ‘ Master,’ and *nawsy 
meet. awake, beloved.’ 
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In proposing the toast of the evening, Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
paid tribute to Sir Frederic’s work as conductor, and laid 
special emphasis on the great influence he had had all over 
the North of England when he was conductor of the 
Hallé Orchestra, and also on the great work he did at 
Velbourne, which was a landmark in the musical develop- 
ment of Australia, He had accomplished as much as 
inybody living to give to music its proper place in the 
fe of the nation. 

Sir Edward Elgar, in seconding the toast, spoke of his 

og friendship with Sir Frederic, and of the many kindnesses 
be b had rece!’ ed from him. He recalled the fact that 
me of his (Sir Edward’s) first appearances as an 
rchestral player was when he played second violin under 
Sir Frederic. Referring to the many performances 
Sir Frederic had conducted of works of his own, 
he said these were always a satisfaction to him, because 
Sir Frederic’s great characteristic as a conductor was that 
he did not interpose his personality between the composer 
andthe public. He never attempted to ‘edit,’ as so many 
conductors did, or to embroider the composition he was 
aterpreting, but always strove to let the composer deliver 
his own message in his own way. Sir Frederic had 
aways asked him when dealing with one of his (Sir 
Edward’s) new works, how he wished it done, and had 
always given it supremely well in that particular way and 
in no other. 

Sir Landon Ronald referred to Sir Frederic’s connection 
with the Guildhall School of Music, and mentioned briefly 
bis great achievements at the Handel Festival. He 
announced that the Worshipful Company of Musicians had 
afew days previously bestowed on Sir Frederic the greatest 
honour at its disposal—the honorary freedom of the 
ompany. 

Sir Frederic Cowen in reply said that in the strictest 
ense of the word, and not all in the conventional sense, 
this was the proudest moment of his life. If he were to 
write his own epitaph, he would say he wrote a large 
number of bad works, but he had a large number of good 
riends. Referring to his past life, he said his first appear- 
ance before the public had really taken place more than 
sixty years ago, when he accompanied some of his own 
songs at a concert at Brighton. Turning to the present, Sir 
Frederic said he thought that much might come out 
{the chaos which characterised the music of to-day, and 

at soon the world would go back to something a good deal 
es clever and more understandable. In conclusion, he 
remarked 

‘All I can say is that I have done my best throughout 
my career. It is not possible for all of us to be great, 
although we can all try to be so. I think, if some 

mpecunious musical student in years to come goes to a 

shop to buy his own butter, and sees on the wrapper a 

song by a man called Cowen, and looks in Grove’s 

“Dictionary” to see who Cowen was, and finds that he 

lid exist and wrote a tremendous lot of music, that is 

about the greatest immortality that most of us can 

expect. But I am proud of this evening.’ 


London Concerts 





\ COSSACK CHOIR 


The ‘Don Cossack Choir’—a party of Russian Imperial 





&-Service men, thirty-six of them—sang at olian | 


Hall, on May 15, in a downright startling way. They 
came with the warmest Continental recommendation. 
Foetical German critics had directed us to look for a 
revelation of the features of Dostoevsky in their music- 
making. Is the E nglishman a hopelessly prosaic animal ? 
Anyhow, one kept thinking, not of Dostoevsky, but of the 
Naval and Military Tournament. 

And now fora great compliment—nothing at the Olympia 
Tournament is more smart, dashing, efficiently prepared, or 
lascinatingly ellective than their singing. If all the Russian 
Amy had been like this choir, Tannenberg would never 
have been lost! The smartness dazzled us so that we had 
hardly any attention left for the music. Or perhaps it was 


| 





that there was not a great deal of actual music init. Music, 
perhaps, could not bear with quite such a taut efficiency. 
But it was all perfectly wonderful. 

An imperceptible flick from the conductor (Serge Jarov) 
and off they shot like race-horses—or no, because they all 
went off together. Beside them most ‘ crack’ choirs would 
look—well, Territorials beside Guardsmen. They sang 
anthems by Tchaikovsky and others, folk-song arrange- 
ments, and marching-tunes. But, frankly, the ‘stunt’ was 
the thing, and it was a good stunt. One hadn’t known that 
a male-voice choir could sound so like a military band. 
The basses comfortably sang B below the stave. The 
whistling (whistling and war-whoops enlivened the 
marching-songs) went probably higher than the top of the 
keyboard. The tenors had a highly characteristic, strident 
tone, but it was not forced. There was a capital bass 
soloist. These Cossacks are certainly in for a great lionising 
in England ; and, indeed, their singing is a first-rate musical 
curiosity. Cc. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


The final concert of the Philharmonic season was given 
entirely to British music. The item about which interest 
chiefly centred was the new Pianoforte Concerto of Herbert 
Howells, the solo part of which was played by Harold 
Samuel. This solo part is so continuous as almost (but not 
quite) to cease to be felt as a solo part, and to merge into the 
general fabric. Undoubtedly the work loses in itS lack of 
contrast between solo and orchestral colourings which 
the more usual alternation would have provided. Further, 
the themes are in every sense somewhat small ones, and the 
impression is soon created that the subject-matter is not 
important enough for the general scale of the work. 

The harmonic method is on the whole diatonic—not that 
it uses the old Haydn-Beethoven chords to any great 
extent, but that a sense of key is usually present, and 
chromatic notes are comparatively few. The chords strike 
one as being much the old chords with the addition of notes ; 
the progressions much the old ones adorned with parallel 
7ths and oths. 

The applause that broke out on the conclusion of the 
work brought both composer and pianist repeatedly to the 
platform. Probably most people present were interested in 
hearing a somewhat experimental work well-performed ; 
and, indeed, as members of a Philharmonic audience, so 
they should be. A rude exclamation from a gentleman in 
the gallery has already become historical, as has the 
suggestion of a lady in the stalls that he was drunk. It is 
unlikely that, in the literal sense, this was so; but 
intoxication may take various forms, and the ‘nerve’ of a 
member of the audience who can thus disturb his fellow 
members by an offensive observation justifies reproof. 

The ‘ Garden of Fand,’ by Arnold Bax, is already pretty 
well known. It is delicate, and of a lovely texture. 
Ireland’s ‘Mai-Dun’ symphonic rhapsody is in strong 
contrast—grim and bare. It had a good performance, 
and as it has previously been rather badly performed, one 
was glad to find it in the programme, and to enjoy the 
opportunity of hearing it pretty much according to its 
composer’s intentions. 

The ‘Sparish Rhapsody’ of Lord Berners, frankly 
described in the programme-notes as a parody, is rowdy 
and, in its way, enjoyable. Of Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Pastoral? Symphony nothing need be said, as it is, 
fortunately, by now pretty familiar. 

Dr. Sargent was the conductor, and deserves praise for 
the care he had taken in the preparation of a very heavy~ 


| evening’s programme. 


The Philharmonic concerts of the season have constituted 
a fine series, and have shown a spirit of enterprise that does 
the Society credit. P. A. S. 


KUSSEWITZKY 

M. Serge Kussewitzky conducted the penultimate concert 
of the London Symphony Orchestra (May I!), and also a 
memorial concert for the tenth anniversary of the death 
of Scriabin (Philharmonic Orchestra, May 15). We had 
memories of so many brilliant London concerts conducted 
by this remarkable man that he must excuse us if both 
these evenings left us a shade disappointed. Kussewitzky 
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had set so high a standard of exciting and triumphant | Czech composer’s life-history. It was written just after the = not 
energy. Anything less from him was disappointing. But /| first premonitions of his subsequent deafness had manifested movell 
at the same time it is obvious that no man can be always] themselves; at a time when, with misfortune | wering over celd-m 
screwed up to that pitch. him, his past life rose more vividly to his mind than either master! 
In a good part of the L.S.O. concert we had the great] present or future. The first movement depicts his early and we 
man’s mannerisms without quite the spirit with which to] youthful, romantic imaginings ; the second (quasi-polka), hi. before 
back them uy The Symphony was Beethoven’s seventh, | enthusiasm for Bohemia’s paramount national dance, which 
and really it was uncommonly ragged. Has M. | he subsequently placed on an artistic footing in a somewhg 
Kussewitzky’s beat the clearness desirable when orchestral | similar way to what Chopin did for Poland’s Mazurkas anj 
oncerts are, as in London, given with the scantiest of} Polonaises. The third movement, /argo so (0, contains 
rehearsal The conductor went through a pantomime of | memories of his betrothal and subsequent happy marriage ; 
spiritual transports, but in the absence of solid preparation | while in the fourth, his joy at discovering and using nations 
the orchestra was notat one with him, so that this fervour was | melodies is dashed by the lowering cloud of misfortune ané 
not veryuseful. A Concerto of Vivaldi was rough. Manuel | increasing deafness which manifested itself in the reiterates 
de Falla’s ballet, ‘Love the Wizard,’ sounded better. hearing of a single note as shown in the Fzma/e to the Quatuor 
M. José Iturbi played the pianoforte solo in Baron F.| and which finally brought about his complete ment) 
d’Erlanger’s Symphonic Concerto—the work of a| breakdown. The Budapest players gave a ten peramentally 
sympathetic patron of the arts, but not the music | sensitive performance of this tangled life-story. Weiner 
enliver ich a slightly unlucky evening, for it courses |F sharp minor (Juartet is cast in a more or less modem 
1 with all the commonplaces of 1e later | idiom, and any emotion that may have been felt is, as is the 
tury sic on either hand. | way with many modern composers, cleverly camouflaged, 
Che Scriabin concert included the early Symphony in E, | Its rhythmic freedom and variety were often captivating, an 
the Pianoforte Concerto, some pianoforte solos (Miss Lilias | seemed to call for a less conventional handling of some 
Mackinnon), and, very late in the evening, the ‘Poem of|the themes. It was played with the utmost clarity by the 
Ecstasy It was easy to guess that most of the rehearsal composer’s compatriots. The concert ended with 
time had been given to the ‘ Eestasy,’ and in spite of the | performance of Brahms’s melodious C minor (uartet. 
mmemorative nature of the concert, there was lacking a | 





sense of very profound devotion to poor Scriabin, or at any | 
rate to his earlier compositions. The Concerto, derivative | MISS HARRISON AND EVLYN HOWAI ONES 


though it is, is agreeable, but it needed a more showy play} The recital given by Miss Beatrice Harrison and 


from the soloist. ._ | Mr. Evlyn Howard-Jones at Wigmore Hall, on May 
This is not the moment (as the journalistic saying is} was more notable for achievement in the solo line than 
hen it is desired to shelve an tt convenient topic)—this is ensemble in chamber music The two players are bot 
' the moment to discuss Scriabin’s eventua! position in| excellent musicians, accomplished and intelligent, but thei 
the musical world, or the length and breadth of his scores. |temperaments are too different to combine in perfec 
Enough to say that if some would gladly relinquish all rights | harmony. This very quality told very much in their fav 
in him to the theosophists, there were not lacking, on May 15, | when they came to solo music, for it would be impossible 
those who applauded everything, including some of the most | ¢> imagine greater contrast than was shown in t 
‘ anoforte pieces ever written by a musician | jnterpretation of Bach by Miss Harrison and in the inter 
the early Scriabin is pretty but rather pretation of Debussy by Mr. Howard-Jones. The ’cellis 
insignificant, what of the ‘ Ecstasy’ An unsatisfactory | was all gentleness, using her bow very sparingly, and 
ecstasy for any ordinary taste, we must say—gold that turns stressing the kindliness and graciousness of music in whic 
and in your grasp, delight that dissolves like the] others see mostly grandeur and strength. The pianist, on 
the futile pursuit and the unrelished gratification of the other hand, made Debussy sound as if, instead of 1 
iream. C. modern impressionist, he had been a contemporary 
Handel—themes all solid, clean, and even a little hard in 
, conception and execution. Both experiences had th 
Amid the trials and failures and snatched successes of | attraction of novelty, and it says much for the skill of these 
i music, the Saturday afternoon symphony concerts | two players that for the time being they almost reconciled 
een’s IHlall remain something fundamental and | us to their point of view. Miss Iarrison played also a set 
like Sunday dinner. Beethoven is the beef—| of new Irish melodies, arranged by Mr. Herbert Hughes 
) Symphony and the ‘Emperor’ on April 25, and| with his wonted felicity. B. 
rth Pianoforte Concerto on May ©» But how the 
differed! M. d’Albert played the *‘ Emperor’ as if 
grudge against both the music and the pianoforte. 
s first-class ability to be detected in him most of the The musical conditions of the present time may not bea 
the mark / seemed to upset it. We never heard : | rosy as the optimist would have it that they are—but they art 
certainly not as bad as the pessimist suggests. A week 
Bach on the pianoforte would have been an impossibility fift 
years ago. We can think of no player who would have ther mitatic 
undertaken it, nor of an audience which would have listene nsistir 
All we got was a noise in E flat, What a balm was/| to him if he had tried the experiment. Mr. I {arold Samue best of t 
Haydn’s ‘ Surprise’ Symphony, which Sir Henry Wood | bears the burden of six Bach concerts in as many days 4 ‘Stim 
had thoughtfully placed after the Concerto. Dohnanyi, at | lightly as if Bach’s Fugues and Toccatas were no mole plaved a 
the later concert, eded no antidote. He was discretion | exacting than the usual morveaux de salon—and every recits 
itself in the G major, which we persist in thinking far better draws a well-filled house. In the space at disposal it 
m than the ‘ Emperor.’ Afterwards he played his own impossible to name, far less discuss, each indiv idual per 
* Variations on a Nursery Song,’ which contain some of the | formance. Preludes and fugues, toccatas, suites, inventions 
t unassertive humour in music. } a | all were represented in Mr. Samuel’s scheme, and if the 
| playing varied a trifle now and again, the average remained 
exceedingly high. Other pianists seem mostly anxious t 
show some special feature of Bach’s music—its monumental, 
\t their concert on Saturday afternoon, May 9, at | granitic quality ; its clean sentiments; the masterly neatnes 
Wigmore Hall, MM. Hauser and Pogany (violins), Ipolyi| of workmanship and construction; its poetic charm 
(viola), and Son (cello) played Quartets by Smetana, Leo| Mr. Samuel has no special bias. He see Bach as 4 
Weiner, and Brahms. Smetana’s in E minor gave full| whole, and does justice in turn to all his moods—the 
scope to the fine ensemble and deep emotional powers of | breadth and depth of a fugue, the merriment of a courant, 
the players. Its sub-title, ‘Aus meinen Leben,’ without in| the grave and solemn beauty of a sarabande. He realis® 
any way removing it from the domain of pure music, gives | as no other pianist ever did—with the possible exception a 
it an added interest, inasmuch as it is an epitome of the | Busoni—the importance of rhythm and its function, whica 


\ y\ IONY ONCERI 


HAROLD SAMUEI 





APEST STRIN UARTE! 
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after the ; not only keep the pace going, but to synchronise | be a remarkable violinist. Bratza has been a remarkable 
1anifested movements, hold things together, and act, generally, as| violinist for several years, on account of his youth. 
ring over eld-marshal of the Bachian forces. Such a sane and | Pachmann is a remarkable pianist. Mlle. Morini’s claims 
AN either masterly conception gave rare distinction to every recital, | do not run out of parallel with sheer-music as theirs do. 
is early and we venture to prophesy that it will not be very long | She is the pure musician of the violin, Her technique serves 
olka), his eiore the ‘ Bach week’ is repeated—if public opinion has|—she plays in tune and with nice tone. Her expression 
ce, which y weight with Mr. Samuel. mm V. reveals the heart of good music. It makes Mozart sound 
omewhat — - | more like Mozart than ever, Beethoven more like Beethoven, 
irkas an IM. 1 H AND SERKIN |and Tchaikovsky more like both of them. With this 
contains Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin, who have given remarkable tribute we may leave her—an artist. M. 
narriage ee rat! yorly attended violin and pianoforte recitals 
 Rationa [all, are artists rather than virtuosi. Both SCH NABEI 
tune an chowed themselves something more than competent soloists. M, Arthur Schnabel, who gave two recitals at .Kolian Hall, 
— \l. Busch played the unaccompanied Bach Suite that ends| is a mature pianist of unusual distinction. His Beethoven 
oe t : ine with an untroubled mastery of phrasing | programme provided us with the most memorable interpre 
Faas nd inton v7 Fo M. — domes trated that . it tions of the master we have heard this season. M. Si hnabel 
Weiner g fon Te emann ariations are not quite the/ is no disciple of the classical von Biilow school, for which 
ad academic gs we thought them to be. But their sonata} [.amond stands, nor is he a modernist in the sense that 
modern f g was really admirable. They chose many composers | Busoni was. In avoiding either extreme, he manages to give 


as ts the ind to all brought the vital sympathy that is the first, but | us a Beethoven that is very much alive. We listen to his 
ting, an he commonest, quality of the — * Appassionata ’ or his ¢ )p. 110, and realise that for once we 
voig st ; . have intellect and emotion in perfect assimilation. A 
ws magnificent technique at the service of a profoundly musical 
ARTHUR CATTERALI temperament—that is what M. Schnabel brings to the 
Catterall has come to the parting of the ways | pianoforte. And the result more than justifies the 
and the orchestra, on the other the career of | reputation he enjoys in Germany and Central Europe 
He has chosen the latter, and all lovers of the \ 
gratulate him on this long overdue decision. | _ ‘ 
od conclusively at the recital he gave at ME SINGEE 
Hall at the end of last month, he has all the Miss Isa Kremer, who styled herself an ‘ international 
s of a great player—excepting, perhaps, that] paljadist,’ gave a strange concert at (Jueen’s Hall. Her 
air and a dashing platform manner. Indeed | performance would have been less unusual in a music-hall 
he ote modesty itself, ready to give up the| than in a concert-room, so lavish was she with illustrative 
nt position to a onductor or an accompanist, gesture—and, one must add, so pronounce d was the ‘twang’ 
who cares to take it. When he played the| of her tone. But if her vocal quality could not be called 
erto in A, accompanied by a chamber orchestra | beautiful, she established an impression of a lively per- 
y Mr. Hamilton Harty, he stood at the side, sonality, and certainly made more vivid some gipsy songs ly 
ked almost as if the conductor’s gestures were | her unconventional behaviour. Her diction was perfectly 
se sweet sounds from the fiddle. Perhaps} cjeay. : 
-e will change all this. What it can never Miss Ada Mylchreest and Mr. William Parnis gave a joint 
wonderful intimacy of his playing and its| recital at AZolian Hall. The former has a big contralto 
wusical effect. For that is his style, and the | voice, which needed levelling. Sometimes it sounded 
These things gave exquisite charm to all| noble, at other times it was limp. The excessive difference 
the lofty Sonata of Brahms as to the! between her open and closed vowels made the impression of 
sy and to the pretty trifles he —— has | two voices at work—as though the singer could not clearly 
fiddle. : , B. V. choose between two courses. To improve this promising 
voice more attention should be paid to sibilants, and the 
explosive consonants should be subdued (‘ captive,’ for 
instance, was sung ‘capertive’). Neither hers nor her 
»w student, Seidel, he is an expert fiddler who one chetee ef mane Wes en & goes qnonge soves, 
' ‘ oe Ir. Parnis is a tenor of a certain ability already, and 
eaves the classics to those who like them. Not | ; vig 
: pieces he played at the Albert Elall could claim 
terest. The nearest to something like high 


M. Heifetz has come, has played, and has 
sive test of any kind. Like his colleague and | 


as he has youth on his side he may come to do quite well. 
He should guard against the tendency to become nasal 
inder pressure. His Ital s good, less so his F ok 
. under pressure. 1s alian was good, less so Ni rencn 
Grieg Sonata in C minor—a work that is . : , aa F 

Generally his voice was like good steel that lacked an edge. 

picturesque, but also neither profound nor} “tie : 
. . . ’ Though it is usually unwise to suggest to a young singer 
Ilis second item was Saint-Saéns’s Intro- | . ae oe fe 
ul e felt, 


. , julgence in ‘ g’ M Parnis cx 
a ae . . any indulgence in * storming, r. Parni yuld 
Rondo Capriccioso, the superficial brilliancy ’ a “re iptr “ » ae 

‘ ’ | have amplified his pleasant tones without sacrificing quality. 
eals better than almost anything else the , , 


. In sum, a singer worth hearing. 
its composer. Then came the savoury ' ; , , 
; , , Miss Lia Rosa sang some Handel and some Spanish songs 
spicy bits often reserved for encores. The ~ 
, a at -Lolian Hall Her voice is agreeable enough, and 
e was a Slavonic Dance of Dvorak, and the worst . - } 
, ’ am . it was good to see her aiming at breath control. But she 
y M. Heifetz’s accompanist. The violinist | : . od . giles : 
, : , seemed still too much the student. We were too conscious 
ese things without a flaw, which is undoubtedly 
nt of a kind. But I very much doubt whether , . ‘ 
} . A young singer who has made his name at one stroke is 
ll long remain faithful to him unless his ‘ 
will long faithful to | inless | , ' 
. , ; Mr. Roy Henderson—on the strength of his performance in. 
prove in quality. Moreover, an hour’s music Ser : : “ 
. Delius’s ‘ Mass of Life.’ And well deserved indeed was all 
we expect and demand from a virtuoso. | 


of hearing the efforts of a voice in the making. 


eally no need to revive all the trappings of he praise that was sl owered on pe boyis! per aw 
keep the audience waiting a quarter of an | aly for the excellence of ae oat singing, but also for t ae 
iking a start. These things may have been highly exceptional musicianship the performance a 
! a1 years ago; now they are simply bad conte He showed style ind command. Ile was never in the 
eatness , 4 B. VY. slightest degree flustered. Ile never strained after point 


charm |making. But his clear, direct, and manly utterance was 


fully telling. It is not a big voice, but in most of the rang: 
I 4 MORINI it is big enough because so well used. The low notes, 
ys running Mlle. Erica Morini appeared at | however, need some attention. And one has yet to be 
nder command to prove herself ‘ the most | convinced that he fully understands a supported 
voman violinist the world has ever known.’| Why do nearly all our singers employ a mere so 
nee this, and ill-worded. Kubelik used to | tone in lieu of true soft singin 
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On that evening the tenor, Mr. Walter Widdop, was not 
on his highest level, but all in England who care about 
good singing must take a lively interest in this young man’s 
career, and I for one am convinced that with reasonable 
fortune he is going to take a far higher place than the general 
public suspects. I must withdraw an opinion formerly 
expressed that he was a pushed-up baritone. That 
opinion did not allow enough for his early inexperience. 
He is assuredly a true tenor, not yet impeccable, but of 
such gifts of bigness, warmth, and manliness that it does 
one’s heart good to hear him. At a recent social function 
he sang two songs of Strauss to perfection, but seemed not 
yet to have just the voice for ‘ On with the Motley.’ 
he was not artful enough in the balancing of his phrases or 
in the reserving of his effects. The one fault about his high 
notes is that he makes one too aware that they are indeed 
high. At present he has unexploited potentialities. He is, 
so to speak, only blowing with two-thirds instead of the 
whole of his bellows. When he has learnt to widen his 
throat under full pressure, the world will be at his feet. 

The most expressive singing heard lately was due to a 
Russian tenor, M. A, Alexandrovitch, who gave a recital 
f Moussorgsky’s songs in the crypt-like St. John’s Institute, 
Westminster—a bad music-room, unfortunately, and the 
singer must have been handicapped by its faults. Some, at 
least, of the songs were masterpieces unrivalled in their 
way, and here we had a singer who had an innate under- 
standing of them. He had a ‘chamber manner’ which 
we have never known surpassed; that is, he perfectly 
adapted his effects to the number of persons before him. 
If there had been twice as many rows of seats he would, 
we felt, have appropriately extended his expression. In a 
still smaller gathering it might, no doubt, have been made 
still more intimate. The economy of his facial play was a 
memorable study for any attentive listener. In fact, a good 
artist 

The voice was perhaps weakish at the bottom. But it 
f music, and was shaded with the finest con- 
sideration. lle could sing passionately without turning a 
hair, and his breath was so evenly disposed that one never 
felt him to be chafing his cords in the least degree. He 
knew the art of ‘spinning’ his voice, and subtle little 
inflations and deflations of tone gave vividness to every 
phrase. He essayed on this occasion nothing in the way of 

ravura singing, but his high notes were so well placed that 

he certainly could not have shouted or have sung at all 
disagreeably. Mr. Collingwood was the pianist, and Mr. 
Edwin Evans commented on the songs. 

Mr. Eric Marshail sang Italian, German, French, and 
English songs at Wigmore Hall. This gifted singer is 
improving his technics, but he is still far from being master 
of his material. It was obvious that he was still thinking 
almost exclusively about tone—a consideration that is, in 
the finished artist, sunk in the unconscious. This haunting 
consideration so obscured his sense of rhythm that after a 
time he communicated a painful impression of helplessness. 
The music was pulled this way and that till much of it was 
shapeless. It was not the singer’s fault—so we felt—but in 
his efforts (mainly successful efforts) towards good tone he 
simply could not help it. H. J. K. 


was full 


ELGAR ORATORIOS 

The later oratorios of Elgar are answering to the test 
of great music. The last twenty years have led us far 
from the musical region of ‘The Apostles’ and ‘ The 
Kingdom,’ but we appreciate them all the better for the 
wider experience. In London ‘ The Apostles’ has never 
juite dropped out of our acquaintance, chiefly owing to 
Mr. Allen Gill and his choir. ‘The Kingdom’ had not been 
performed in London for seventeen years until the London 
Choral Society, under Mr. Arthur Fagge, gave it at 
Queen’s Hall on April 22. And very well they gave it 
too, considering that the music must have been a new 
study to practically everybody in the choir. The rehearsing 
had evidently been thorough, for the choir was sure of itself. 
‘There was room for a more closely-knit interpretation and a 
more complete revelation of the expressive depths of this 
beautiful music. We hope to hear everything realised in 
the London Choral Society’s next performance, for surely 
there will be another, now that the ice has been broken. 


Here | 


i 
The solo parts: were sung by Miss Miriam Licette, Miss 
Astra Desmond, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr, Herbert 
Heyner. 

*“The Apostles’ was given by the Alexandra Palace 
Choir and Orchestra, at the Palace, under Mr. Allen Gill 
The welcome addition of a hundred and twenty singers 
from the Wolverhampton Choral Society helped to solidity 
the tone and to guicken the |responsiveness of the singing 
a necessity imposed by the building rather than by Pn 
native choir. A notable interpretation was secured, and it 
may be remarked that this was the last appearance of the 
| choir in its old home. In future it adopts the Northern 
Polytechnic, in Holloway Road. 





| 
OTHER CHOIRS 

The Handel Society sang better in ‘ Samson,’ at Queen’s 
Hall on April 25, than it has sung for a long time. Handel 
for the Handelians appears to be good policy. Mr. Goossens 
showed himself a good classicist. 

The Westminster Choral Society breathed the same 
invigorating air at Central Hall four days later, when it 
gave the ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ and ‘ Acis and 
Galatea.’ In between these items Mr. Vincent Thomas, 
greatly daring, put his choral ballad, ‘The Sword of 
Glyndwr.’ 

On May 14 Oxford House Choral Society sang at Holy 
Trinity, Sloane Street. We may count this a concert, for 
the visit is the modern substitute for the old and well- 
remembered concerts of this choir at (Queen’s Hall. The 
appeal to the West-End for help remains, and the quality of 
the singing, under Mr. Cuthbert Kelly, is still an East-End 
offering of great price. The works performed were 
Dvorak’s ‘ Te Deum,’ Brahms’s ‘ Song of Destiny,’ and 
Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ 

The West London Evening Institutes Choral Union gave 
‘King Olaf,’ under Mr. W. T. Oke, at Queen’s Hall on 
| May 106, There was a_ very good semi-professional 
| orchestra—too good, in fact, for the choir was often unable 
to assert itself, for all its courage. 

In the outer ring the Ealing Choral and Orchestral 





Society called for attention on April 28 with performances 
of Lloyd’s * Here and Leander’ and Dvorak’s ‘ The Spectre’s 


Bride’ that had many merits. Mr. A. L, Praeger 
conducted. Talking of Ealing, one of the losses in our 
| recent going-to-press crisis was the notice we had prepared 
lof ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ finely performed by the 
| Ealing Philharmonic Society, Mr. E. Victor Williams 
|conducting. Another was Berlioz’s ‘ l aust,’ given by 
the People’s Palace Choral and Orchestral Societies, under 
Mr. Frank Idle. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie, the well-known author, pro- 
vided the paper at the concluding meeting of the present 
session of the Musical Association on April 21, his subject 
being ‘The Gramophone: its Past, its Present, its Future.’ 
A great deal of its interest derived from the fact that 
the paper was largely a résumé of Mr. Mackenzie's 
personal experiences. He said that Edison must be 
allowed the credit of inventing, in 1878, what mm 
America is still called the Phonograph, though a year 
earlier M. Charles Cros had deposited in the French 
Académie des Sciences a description of a similar 
instrument. The name Phonograph was actually invented 
in 1863 for an instrument that electrically recorded and 
reproduced sounds. For a long while * Phon graph’ was 
kept as a proprietary title by Edison, and his jealousy 
was responsible for our present silly substitute. The first 
records were made on a roller or drum covered with tinfoil, 
land the sounds emitted were faint and unnatural. The 
| whole device was extremely clumsy, and was rapidly passing 
|inte oblivion when Messrs. Bell & Taynton invented 
| the method of recording with a sapphire stylus on a was 
| blank, and followed this up with the designing of machines 
|for the reproduction of such records, These machines 
were known as graphophones, a name still used by the 
present Columbia Company. At first all records welt 
* masters’: that is, they were the original wax cylinders. 
This, of course, meant that it was very difficult to produce 
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juantity, and also that it was very expensive. 
edison continued to work on the cylinder, but towards the 
- of the ’nineties a German called Berliner advanced 
ng lines in icated by an earlier inventor, named Scott, 
ind produced the disc type of machine, in which the 
cord of the sounds was made by a sinuous track and 
produced by a needle. This was the beginning of the 
mophone Company, whose machine, introduced as the 
ramophone (a further corruption of * phonograph’), had 
a England « 
same for all 

The quality 


records in any 


achines reproducing recorded sound, 
f noise emitted by these early disc-machines 


«as truly appalling, and it was generally believed that the | 


e-cut records could not compete with what 
yas known the phono-cut, or hill and dale, method of 
sording and reproducing with a sapphire. At this date 
» cylinders were so far in advance of the discs that the 
. entors was turned to applying the phono-cut 

Che result of this was the production of 
One 


steral or needa 


trention of ir 
ethod to d 
2 Pathéphone, which even to-day had its adherents. 
antage of the phono-cut was the greater amount of music 
t could be got into the space. The disc slowly gained 
popular favour over the cylinder, partly owing to the 
ge advantages afforded by discs and partly owing to 
irableness. Then Edison brought out his 
ls, which were cylinders in which celluloid was 
r wax. They were very good, but impossibly 
ipable of development. 
asked to say what was the cause of the 
nce of the needle-cut disc one might be 
y, ‘Caruso.’ With his glorious voice he 
inger to adapt himself to the gramophone, 
musical people dimly apprehended there 
ssibilities in this uncouth instrument, 
» who pierced the veil of their foggy 
The attitude of musical people towards 
was for many years nothing less than 
l-witted. Here was something that could do 
printing had done for literature, and yet the 
allowed it to be exploited by commercial 
as little concern as if they were watching the 
fa patent medicine. This lack of interest was 
and even now it was difficult to tell how, except 
e Providence, we had escaped seeing the gramophone 
ll connected with it as rapidly and as dreadfully debased 
However, we had escaped, and to-day, 
en the recording companies are producing every month 
than they formerly produced in five years, 
prosperous. Moreover, we had 
f knowing that the production of good recorded 
England exceeded every month by far the united 
juction of the rest of the world. Not merely was the 
est music produced by us, but we produced it in the best 
Nothing that was being done by wealthy men and 
vomen to cultivate the public taste in other arts could 
mpare with what the public was doing to cultivate its own 
stein music by means of the gramophone. Still, the fact 
remained that precious years had been wasted, precious 
ears during which we might have made such an advance 
wards perfection, precious years during which the gramo- 
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ew greater 


thecinematograph. 


never so 


ione was allowed to become a synonym for all that was | 


rid of sound. 
elopment of seriously 
by the substitution of the internal for the external 
The latter offended against gentility. People were 
tamed of the gramophone, and wanted it not to look like 
‘gramophone. Hence all the camouflage with elaborate 
avinet work, hence the distortion of sound by the internal 
implifier. There was no comparison between the quality of 
¢ sound developed by an external horn and that developed 
yan internal amplifier. Unquestionably the old metal 
™ was harsh, but it was always reproducing more 
accurately the badness of the recording, and it was always 
te methods of recording that were slowly but steadily 
“proving, for which improvement the internal amplifier 
Was given the credit. The external horn was ugly, it was 
ap, it was blatant and overpowering in a room, and it 
Vanished from polite society; but it must be acknowledged 
‘at an external horn model of a gramophone costing 
“taps nine pounds was better than a pot-bellied cabinet 


the gramophone was 


ne to be accepted as indicating the generic | 


the | 


costing ten times that amount. During the last fifteen years 
| no real improvement had been effected in the reproduction 
| of recorded sound apart from the improvement in the 
| methods of recording and pressing the discs, Once the 
public could be persuaded to return to the external horn, 
| there were many improvements that were waiting for them, 
| though the horn model as it stood at present could be 
regarded only as a miserable makeshift. 

The effect of the gramophone, said Mr. Mackenzie, could 
not fail to be unimaginably great. It had already killed 
| the tyranny of the pianoforte. It was because he believed 
in the existence of thousands—nay millions—of people who 
did not know their own capacity for enjoying and appre- 
ciating music that he believed in the power of the gramo- 
| phone. Therefore when he was made aware of an inclination 
to despair of its potentialities, he must oppose such inclina- 
tion. He refused to admit that we had even begun to deal 
| with the problem of perfect reproduction, and if we sat 
down in our rooms playing to ourselves orchestras of ghostly 
dolls, and listening to the echoes of chamber music far 
away, we were just shirking the problem. The way of 
improvement was beset with difficulties. The publication 
of records was in the hands of a very few firms, added to 
which the number of individuals who had any practical 
experience of recording was small, for no secrets were more 
strictly guarded than those of the recording-room. The 
English recording companies were doing everything to 
justify what amounted to a monopoly, but as regards the 

juality of the machines, never were the evils of mass pro- 
duction more apparent. Any new invention that might 
| involve an extensive change in the huge plants they had 
laid down, was inevitably shelved Directors would tell 
is about the vast sums they devoted annually to research 
work, but what they meant by research work was the 
improvement of any existing method of sound reproduction, 
or the application of any new method that would not 
conflict with their working resources and would show a 
greater profit. We were getting splendid music, and we 
were getting better recording every month, but the instru- 
ments themselves were still twenty years behind the 
recording-rooms. Grave dangers threatened from com- 
mercialism interfering with the progress made by the 
enthusiasts of the recording-room. There was a growing 
inclination on the part of each company to record for 
its own machines, which meant that in the near future 
further progress in recording would be sacrificed to the 
commercial exigencies of the moment. 

What were the criticisms that a disinterested musician 
would pass upon the gramophone as it now stood? Taking 
| singers first, he would complain that all the overtones of 
the human voice were lost. This was often, but not always, 
true. On the new Edison machine the reproduction of 
| singing was so life-like that frequent tests in concert-halls 
| with the singer and the record of his singing, performing side 
| by side, ended by completely puzzling the audience as to 
| which was the singer and which the gramophone. This con- 
spicuous success might lead one to suppose that the phono- 
cut disc was still superior to the needle-cut. This might be 
true for the solo, though the reason for the superiority was 
to be sought in the badness of the machines used for repro- 
ducing the needle-cut discs. Kut when we came to more 
than one instrument, the machine performing the phono-cut 
became definitely inferior. 

The lecturer said that his own impression was that the 
loss of overtones could be largely recovered by compelling 
| the sound-box to travel straight across the disc without 
| describing the arc which the general design of instruments 
|at present compelled it todo. He possessed an instrument 
designed by an ingenious amateur in which the horn was 
| fitted to the sound-box, and was supported at the wide end 
by floats riding in mercury. The device entailed a good 
deal of bulk and a good deal of clumsiness, so that it was 
not an attractive commercial proposition, but it gave a better 
reproduction than anything he had heard. Unquestionably 
the music was all on the record if one could only bring it 
out, but just how much music was there he confessed he did 
not know, until a few weeks ago another amateur confided 
to his judgment another improvement so simple that he 
could not understand why nobody had thought of it before. 
| He was not yet at liberty to disclose its nature, but it would 
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be placed at the disposal of every gramophonist, who 
trifling expenditure would be able to improve his 
luction to an extent that would revolutionise recording. 
lecturer, he had been able to realise 
gramophonic reproduction that he had 
dreamed of but never hoped to hear in his life-time, so slow 
during the last quarter of a century had progress 
ym pare should have for the 
could been. He felt 

ynfid ut within a very short time we should be much 
nearer to the perfection of which we dreamed. We should 
» tackling problems much more subtle, we should be seeking 
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the A/a awrdian on 
Mr. Samuel Langford said 


nty years ago the late R. G. W. Howson and 
Gorton, following their exploration of 
nown Brahms choral songs, had applied 
research to the work of Cornelius 
1 on May 17, 1005, there was sung 
rst time in England, before Sir Edward Elgar 
ite Dr. W. G. McNaught, Cornelius’s 
: tranquil night,” in a trans- 
non Gorton. Much of the 
velopment in choral writing, notably by 
1d Bantock, dating from about that year, is 
to the influence of Brahms and Cornelius.’ 
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Tr. M. Bourne). Skipton 
me Wrathall) and ‘Carliol’ 
(Mr W. HL. Reid) won other leading 
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part-song was ag 
npetition, with 
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Society (Mrs 
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Carlisle 


Choir 
from 
competitions 
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| performance of their test-study, the 


| Dr. 


| given 


ee 
form of a kind of music-lesson in public, and 
as a test of musicianship and sensibility to tl 
suggestions in the matter of interpretation. 

Another competition new to the Festival was a class for 
instrumentalists in ensemble playing. A Minuet of Mozart's 
was set as test-piece to be performed ¥Y not less 
than five players on string instruments in combination with 
pianoforte. Only three groups entered, but the achievement 
of the winning group—the Moseley Septet—showed hoy 
much can be done in this kind of work under a teacher wel 
versed in her art. 

The school choirs, which sang under the ac judication of 
Mr. Stanley Koper and Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill, combined o 
Ihursday evening in a performance of Sydney II. Nicholson’s 
cantata, * The Jackdaw of Rheims.’ 

The choir from the Birmingham Royal I: 


was intended 
ad judicator’s 


titute for the 


Blind again provided the loveliest singing of the Festival 


Leiru H1Lt.—This Festival breathes a happy spirit, for 
there is <a aderie among the musical forces in and around 
Dorking, where the competitions were held on April 21-2; 
Five of the principal contestants— Dorking Madrigal Society, 
Dorking Oriana Society (the prize-winners), and choirs fron 
Ashtead, Epsom, and Leatherhead—joined at the end ina 
*Gloria’ choruses froz 
the B minor Mass. Dr. Vaughan Williams, who conducted, 
brought some of his Bach Choir singers to join in, and the 
solo parts were sung by three of the English Singers—Miss 
Flora Mann, Miss Lilian Berger, and Mr. Norman Stone 
Adrian C. Boult was present, and in a speech sa 
there were four festivals which stood out’in merit, for they 
worked on the principle that the greatest moment was fron 
the first to the last minute of the combined rehearsal, and 
that even the full performance was subsidiary. These fou 
were the ‘ Mary Wakefield’ Festival at Kendal, and those at 
Leith Hill, Petersfield, and Winchester. 


PeTERSFIELD.—Dr. Adrian C. Boult’s tribute to this 
Festival, spoken at Leith Hill and quoted above, was fully 
deserved. The overwhelming interest attached to the 
combined singing and to the imported concert work lessened 
the significance of prize-winning without taking the edge off 
competition. Dr. Boult was the master of rehearsal and 
performance at three of the four concerts (the first was 
by the children), during which he conducted 


| six choruses from ‘Elijah,’ three Vaughan Williams fol} 


male-voice class Colne Orpheus Glee Union won the highest | 


marks S 
interest 


In the solo competitions considerable 
y an adjudicator’s criticism of platform 
deportment. Ile that “it was not see men 
clasping their hands in front of them like giggling tlappers,’ 


per cent. 
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said nice to 


ind went 


on to declare that he had made up his mind not | 


prizes to those boys who sang ‘like conceited little | 


prigs. 
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on May to I 

ing days of the Festival were given over entirely 

‘ As in past years, the weakness of this 

ay not in the quality of the dancing, but in the tepid 

f the accompaniments. With two or three 

team had to contend against pianoforte 

was rhythmic enough, but not spirited, and the 

In her adjudication, Mrs. 

ad heard a penny whistle and 

sed instead of the pianoforte with more satisfactory 
In th 


MIPLAND FEsTIVA 
5, was for children only, the highest age-limit 


com- 


lancing sulfered in consequence. 
Kennedy said she | a con 
dances for rhythmic expression the music 
)-part Invention and a Fugue of Bach, 

fen movement from the G major 

é the competitions proved 

l rhe first, a competition in which the candidates 
to play the pianoforte part of a concerto while 
ator played the orchestral accompaniment, was 
rick The competition took the 


music 


asked 
the a li 
Mr. Fred 


Dawson’s idea. 


songs, five Terry shanties, Parry’s “Come, pretty wag, an 
sing,” ‘The Mount of Olives,’ the ‘ Hallelujah’ Chorus, 
Morley’s ‘ See mine own sweet jewel,’ the 
Jesus,’ from Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ Rk. T. 
‘Falmouth,’ Wilbye’s ‘ Adieu, sweet Amarillis,’ 

thought that love had been a boy,’ Stanford’s * Songs of the 
Sea’ (with Mr. Harold Williams), Brahms’s ‘ Wherefore 
hath the light been given,’ Colin Taylor’s * Dream Pedlary, 
Elgar’s ‘After many a dusty mile,’ Vaughan Williamss 
‘Fantasia on Christmas Carols,’ and Dyson’s ‘Praise’; 
with the orchestra, Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony 
Mozart’s in G minor, and Beethoven’s second, Vaughat 
Williams’s Overture ‘The Wasps,’ Haydn’s Violoncell 


chorus ‘ Blessed 
Woodman’s 
Byrd's * 


| Concerto in D (with Mr. Ivor James), and Mendelssohn's 


held at Birmingham | 
| Samuel, 


* Hebrides’ Overture. Mr. Herbert Heyner, Mr. Harold 
and Mr. Geolfrey Shaw, the competitior 
adjudicator, all helped, and Mr. Arnold Goldsborough ha 
a busy time as accompanist. Such a Festival, given almos 
entirely by, or for, villagers, was a credit to Hampshire. 


Iste OF MAN.—The thirty-fourth Mans 
Douglas was held on April 20-23 It was in every way 
success, and has again deserved the tribute we paid to 
last year. It is due to this well-organized Festival that the 
Isle of Man ranks high as a centre of music. Not many 
days after the Festival was over a printed twenty-three pag 
pamphlet was issued (copied from the /s/e of Man Wee 
Times) giving, for sixpence, a full report of the entries 
results, and adjudicators’ remarks. Other Festivals mig) 
take note of this business-like and useful proceeding 


Festival 


Lewes (April 22, 23).—This Festival, organi ed by the 

utive of the Sussex Women’s Institutes, ts entirely 
The two days were shared by schools and village 
choirs. Entries were larger than ever. There were ? 
prizes, and no actual winners, two grades of certificat 


ext 
choral. 
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award. Excellent all-round form was shown, 
r was the jolly “happy family’ spirit. At the 
village choirs day, the competitors were massed 
the live conductorship of Dr. Harold 
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RSHIRE Musical Competitions were held 
rn from April 25 to 30, 
lay in the singing of 
ing, which here attains a 
he adult classes, not to be met 
f population. 
performance is also made much of, and 
ldren’s choirs gave a noteworthy performance 
‘The Moon,’ adapted by Dr. Whitaker 
arias by Purcell. The tone of the young 
from hardness, and entirely beautiful. The 
under Sir Ivor Atkins, the 
in Coleridge-Taylor’s 
orchestra drawn 


the village choirs and 
est and naturalness, 
with in the 
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tival singers Was 
combined 
the Festival, 
Wedding-Feast,’ the 
rces with a strengthening of Birmingham 
Godfrey R. Brown, of Belfast, adjudicated 
mpetitions, and Mrs. Bruce Swanwick in 
Some plainsong competitions peculiar to 

gs were adjudicated by Father Anselm. 
veldon, the critic of > Br d ham Fost, 
ompetitors on the opening day. The Hon. 
mn, to whose fine and enthusiastic work over 
competitions greatly indebted, 
claim made by other interests 
led to resign active support. ler interest in 

ild, however, continue. 
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Competitive Association held its eighth 
Trowbridge on May 4 to 13. The 
encouraging both materially—ability, 
, &c.—and spiritually. Indeed, the spirit 
evailed reminded one not a little of the early 
sof Miss Wakefield, in Westmorland. Two points 
al interest stood out from the usual course of events. 
t place there was the high degree of efiiciency of 
entalists, who seemed to understand their business 

, and also to know what was expected of them. 
’cellist or a good violinist may be heard in 
in classes, only to disappear completely 
At Trowbridge the same ’cellist would 
in trios and quartets, appearing finally in the 
to support the massed performances of the choirs. 
at a good Festival ought to do—bring together 
players of all instruments and give them every chance of 
using their skill for the benefit of the greatest possible number. 
the other point concerns the freedom of choice given to 
the Competitors more frequently than, probably, in any other 
restival. There is always some danger in allowing choirs 
and instrument great a latitude in this respect. 
by which we can influence musical taste and 
it towards a worthy end is by making competitors 

> music of high quality. The Wiltshire competitors 

se the freedom that was theirs, and their choice 

-ople with a natural zr for good things. As 

at these Festivals, a particular choir passed 

dramatic moments. It had won a certain 

Mpetition for two years in succession, and had great hopes 
‘o win again this year—but lost by only a small margin. 
singers, however, made up for their defeat by a 
‘some victory in another class. 
mall choirs from outlying districts also took part in | 
“me competitions with credit, and it is to be hoped that | 
their example will be followed by others. They are a class | 
Which deserves to be nursed with care. 
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between 
Festival 
creased 


Tue BorRveER (May 9-16).—Divided, as usual, 
Hawick and Galashiels, the six-year-old Border 
was more than usually successful. Entries 
by twenty-five per cent. ; audiences were large, * standing 
room only’ being the order at and with 
excellent organization at the back of it, the event was much 
enjoyed by all concerned. Out of a generally high level, 
we single out for special mention the pianoforte 
(junior and open) and the violin and pianoforte 
In both the _ was on level ly 
Festivals, 

The BERK Buc ON held at 
3anbury—on the extreme edge of and in 
consequence entries were not so numerous as could have been 
This is, in any case, one of the minor Festivals, 
the less on that account. The true 
believer in the competitive movement ask— 
Where are the best choirs? but, Where is the greatest need 
Festivals can do far more useful work in Berkshire than in 
Lancashire. Where opportunities to hear good are 
few the festival a necessity. janbury we 
had the rare experience of being at the root of things, and 
the adjudicators were able to trace fatlings in performances 
at their source. The quality of the voices was excellent, and 
must have confirmed many tn their opinion that there are 
sweeter, more musical, voices in England thar where 
else. Test-pieces were, on the whole, well chosen. A possibl 
was the duet for Wood’s 
‘My Dove ’—the long, pedal notes of which proved rather 
more than the competitors could comfortably manage. It 
might seem a daring thing to select Bach’s ‘God’s time is 
best’ for choirs from places of k than a 
thousand inhabitants. But the result justified to a great 
extent the committee’s confidence. The adjudicators were 
H. C. Stewart, J. W. G. Hillaway, th x -& 
Everett, and Dr. Herbert Brewer. 
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The have seen the festival 
system at its height. There never has been much 
activity in the history of the movement. \ severely 
limited record such as this must confine itself to stating, in 
most cases, the fact that a festival was held. The most im- 
portant of those that we propose to dismiss summarily and, we 
hope with pardon, are : STRATFORD, E.. London, where entries 
fell comparatively low—to three thousand five hundred 
(Mr. John Graham, for forty years the hon. secretary, 
attributed the falling-off partly to dancing); FROME, where 
the Mid-Somerset competitions sprang suddenly from a 
three-day to a six-day affair; ALDERLEY EDGE, a young 
Festival that has grown rapidly to its five days; three 
day Festivals at CuirrvinG Norton (Stour Choral Union) ; 
Wuitsy (the Eskdale); CHEsTER (the Wirrall and 
Eddisbury); TUNbRIDGE WELLS and LeEWEs (two East 
Sussex Associations); TONBRIDGE (the Kent Festival); 
Gul (the Surrey open competition) ; and many 
good Festivals of two days’ duration. A new Festival at 
Bricuton, held in May, made a good beginning. 


last six weeks competitior 


so 


FORD 


FESTIVALS IN SCOTLAND 

The first Bure, CUMBRAE, and KyLEs Festival, held at 
Rothesay, occupied two days, and made an excellent start, 
\ surprisingly good standard for a first Festival was shown, 
and public interest was considerable. 

The gigantic GLAs Festival, which ran for over a 
fortnight, night and day, and attracted fourteen thousand 
competitors, the number of competing choirs being two 
hundred and eighty-eight, will be fully reported next month. ~ 

The third MORAYSHIRE Festival was held at Elgin, and 
this year occupied a full week. A good level of performance 
was maintained, the children’s classes being particularly good. 
A (literally) infant group from Elgin Day Nursery was 
described by one of the adjudicators as unique, and only to 


OW 


| be accounted for by its presenting itself during the lambing 


season. The most notable feature of this Festival is the 
sustained and enthusiastic public interest, the halls being 
thronged at every session. 

The fourth NORTHERN COUNT! 
Inverness, and occupied three full days. 


were rewarded with an 


held at 
promoters 
entries, an 


Festival wa 
The 


increased number of 


| improved standard of performance, and a greater public 
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interest. Instrumental entries were particularly strong in 
number and quality. The most outstanding individual 
performance was that of the Inverness Ladies’ Choir (Miss 
Gordon conductor), which one of the adjudicators, Mr. 
Thomas F. Dunhill, described as on its way to being the most 
remarkable body of its kind in the kingdom. This choir 


travelled to Glasgow to compete in the Premier Class for | 


the Glasgow Festival, but failed to 
maintain its form of the two previous years, having to be 
content third out of six competitors 
adjudicators described singers’ performance as much 
too hectic and restless. 


women’s choirs at 


with place 
these 


FESTIVALS IN IRELAND 


ninth annual Fes CeoiL took place at Dublin 
week May 4-0, and was quite up to the 
standard of the past few vears. Large audiences assembled, 
but, need of a large central hall nore 
than ever apparent, and the competitions had to be held in 
three sepurate buildings. Much excitement prevailed over 
the Plunket Greene Cup for interpretation, with sixty-eight 
entries, and Prof, Granville Bantock awarded the prize to 
Mr. T. Gill Wallis, with Mr. W. F, Watt a close runner-up. 
Miss Nan McCarron won the contralto solo gold medal, 
her musical sense being praised by Miss Denne Parker. 
There was only one entry for senior harp, Miss Pauline Foley, 
recommended for third prize. The viola and 
won by the former by 
Sheila 


during the 


ulas ' the was 


who was 
junior were ladies, 
Miss Bernice Tarrant and the latter by Miss Deen, 
mezzo-soprano, Miss Kathleen 
[ Bantock said he paid no 
sight-test, and ‘did the use of asking 
srs after they sang well to remain on the platform 
n The 


cello solos 
Out of fifty-eight entries for 
Malone 


} 


»btained first prize. 


eed to the not see 


the sin 


how they were unable to sing at sight.’ 
Gervase Elwes entrants) 
Miss Keree Fiynne, and the O’ Mara cup (three competitors) 
was awarded to Mr. J. L. Woods. Forty-two entered for 
soprano solo, which was won by Miss Dorothy McClure. 

highly praised by Prof. Bantock, who 


Miss 
f the sopranos should sing at the 


cup fourteen was won by 


McClure was 
recommended that some « 
great Englis! 
ever hear’. Only one choir entered in the male-choir class, 
* Independent Choral Society,’ and only one for song with 
Irish harp accompaniment. The Pigott Memorial Cup 
(advanced pianoforte playing) was awarded to Miss Dorothy 
Stokes. Out of eight entries, the Derry Trio carried off 
r the Ladies’ Vocal Trio. ‘Juite regrettable 

number of choirs that competed for the 

ir competitions. Miss Florence Mills Forsyth 

Denis O'Sullivan medal and the prize for dramatic 


O'Toole was awarded 
sixteen 


festivals, as they were about the best he had 


the 


won 
solo-singir and Mr P. J. 
first for tenor solo, out of 
1 els, aS Customary, was given over to: 

it the standard was not very high. Only five 
svidence of the decline of the old 
* woollen’) pipes, the playing 
Leo Kowsome, was a delightful treat, 
gone, as he is the 
Thoroughly 


The last 
ative Irish 


entries, 


} 


appeared 


(Shakespe 7 


yet 

winner, 

and a f the days that are 

grands»n of a famous « Wexford puper. 

enjoyable was the popular verdict on the prize-winners’ 
concert on the concluding night. 

Prof. Bantock threw two b 

lv—one, by 

the audience to ap; 


reminder 


into the peaceful 
leprecating sight-reading, and the 


ymb-shells 


laud, regardless of the 
ird the interests 
no friends to greet 
Bantock’s 


oiher, by urging 


long-standing rule to the contrary, to safeg 
f 


singers who 
It must be 


adjudications were irreproachable. 


provincial 


I 
their « rts. 


might have 
wever, that Prof. 


said, | 


con 


5 ) , at which Mr. Hamilton Harty was the 
princi licat 4 The 
solo prize was a losephine Hassa Derry), 
while Mr. Willie , of *rford, easily secured the 
l l John Delaney 
Miss ( 
memorial prize 
cup for 
was awarded 
Booth Cup for 
by | 


great success, 


soprano 


Sligo cup I he 
vas won by 
O'Sullivan 

ilso won the challenge 

. Penrose (Waterford) 
lin solo. The La 


to encourage hreside music, 


ly (sor 


was won 


The | 


| F. Dunhill. 


| for Church choirs was awarded to St. Mark’s ( 


i 


Mr. Harty said 
higher than in 


the Connacht Catch Club (100 per cent.). 
that ‘the level of expression in Ireland was 
England.’ 
\t the FATHER MATHEW Fets (Dublin), Mr. Denis Con 
| won the Gore cup for Irish singing. The 
| ship was awarded to Miss Lily Kirwan ; the Fitzgerald cup 
to Miss Lily O’Byrne (song interpretation); and the gold 
medal (excelsior pianoforte) to Miss Eileen Vitzgerald. The 
Father Mathew trophy (open only to Feis 
was won by Miss Lily O’Byrne. 
The PorTaAvown Festival (April 21-24) was a grea 
success, the adjudicators being Dr. Bairstow and Mr. Thomas 
The Factory and the Textile c} 
display. Dr. Bairstow praised the winners of t! 
bass competitions. Dungannon Choir (Mrs. Brown) wor 
first prize in the large mixed-voice choir section, and tha 


tolin scholar 


prize-winners 


rs made a 


rch Chow 
Portadown (Mr. W. F. Wood). 

The BALLYMENA Musical Festival opened on May 4, an 
continued during the week, with thr da : 
Entries this year reached the record number of four hundre 
and sixty, being ninety more than last year. In all, fif 
entered. The adjudicators were Dr. W. G 
Mr. E. T. Davies, and Mr. Acton Bond 

was delighted with the Irish 


Sessions 


choirs 
Whittaker, 
Mr. Davies 
competitions. 

Another successful Feis was that of Duy 
co. Tyrone, the fourth annual Festival (May 
adjudicator being Mr. Julius Harrison. 

The Derry Feis (April 29-May 1) attracte 
gathering, and the standard was fairly goo?. Mr 
©’ Mara and Col. Fritz Brase were the adjudicators 


folk-song 


ANNON 


5-8), th 


BOURNEMOUTH M 
FESTIVAL 

The fourth Bournemouth Municipal Musical Festiva 
consisted of eight concerts and several performances | 
Glastonbury Players, between Thursday, April 
Saturday, April 25, inclusive. Sir Dan G 
out his usual policy of inviting composers to 
own pieces, and Dr. Adrian C. Boult and Mr. 
the Director of Music to the City of Bath, wer 
sonductor’s desk. 

The programmes contained no absolute nov 
the first performance of Boughton’s ‘(Queen of 
with estra, should go under that 
Winter Gardens at Bournemouth are 
operatic performance, for the orchestra has t 
the floor-level, which inevitably upsets the tonal values 
The result at Bournemouth was to bring the brass 
undue prominence. There is peculiarity in 
Koughton’s score, and that is that while the brass is up't 
its full standard, there are only two horns—or, at any raie, 
there were only two horns at Bournemout Another 
peculiarity of Mr. Boughton’s orchestration in general is | 
fondness for employing only one family of the orchestra at 4 
time. How far this is the result of a desire to adapt th 
orchestral colour to the austere and simple nature of t 

I f course cannot but elfect to ear 


subject, of 
accustomed to the highly-coloured scores of these days 


THE FOURTH SICAL 


heading 
t well suited t 


be placed 


one 


be said; the 
curious, 

The literary value of Thomas Hardy’s 
Cornwall’ has been the subject of considerable controversy, 
but there can be no doubt that it is a masterly librettc 
The action moves quickly. The gradual growth of the 
plot—the sense of impending doom coming nearer and eve 
nearer, makes it as fine a subject for a musician as has eve 
been conceived. One of its merits is the fact that it neve 
suggests any similarity to Wagner—not only is the stor 
not the same, but there is all the difference in the wor 
between Wagner’s glorification of all-conquering love 
Ifardy’s story of brutality, suspicion, and revenge. 
Boughton is credited with having said that he has striven 
write harsh illustrate the tragedy He has 
succeeded well in creatinga type of grimness in music wh 
fits the ruthless subject. 

It is possible to speak only a few words as 
works which were heard for the first time at b 
The first Max somewhat 


Variations on a slight harming then 


* Queen 


music to 


. each of the 
urnemoul 
eavy-handed 


Reger’s 
yf Movrat 


and 


was 





* Path 
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— 
(April 16). Mr. O’Connor Morris’s Violin Concerto, played 
by Mr. William Primrose (April 16), is also a work that is| 
pleasant to listen to. It suggests the question whether it is 
wise of composers to confess beforehand that they have 
lowed an admirable model. One would 
gethaps have appreciated Maurice Besly’s ‘ Portrait of a 
Dancer in Ked’ more fully had the composer told us more | 
shout his subject, but at any rate it is a well-written piece. | 
Mozart Allan’s ‘Unknown Warrier’ (April 17) shows | 
considerable devotion of thought and ingenuity, but it may | 
be suggested that he has attempted to express in a symphonic | 
oem more than anybody but a great master could compress 
in the necessary limits. Mr. Harry Farjeon’s Concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra was excellently played by| 
Mr. Anderson Tyrer (April It strikes the listener at a 
frst hearing having in it too much brain and too little | 
heart. 
The wor 
April 23 
of an anon} 
= the 
Euger Ge 
Arthur Bis 
rilliantly 
melancholy. 
One of the most interesting concerts of the series was 
hat on Saturday, April 18, when Mr. Plunket Greene | 
gave a recital of Stanford’s songs, with Mr. Hamilton Harty 
tthe pianoforte. The variety of interest of the songs, some 
fwhich were unfamiliar, must have been a surprise to a good 
listeners. Mr. Harty also conducted the first 
at Bournemouth of his own new ‘Irish’ 
y, which was fully criticised when heard in London. 
It was pleasant to renew acquaintance with Bantock’s 
Hebridean’ Symphony, played on April 17, and with 
Stanford’s symphony, ‘L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso,’ on 
two programmes on April 10 contained | 
kaigne’ Overture and Vaughan Williams’s | 
Symphony respectively. The two performances 
opinion of Sir Dan Godfrey’s virtues as a 
\nother interesting item was Mr. Harold 
rformance of the ‘Emperor’ Concerto of 
which this artist proved that it is unfair 
n him as a mere specialist in Bach. His 
aterpretation was throughout full of dignity and restrained 
wer, and there was spiritual beauty in his reading of the 


ement 


ssetully 


was played on 
as five ‘glimpses’ 
five variations of a 


called ‘Captions,’ which 
amusing. It is deScribed 
ous theme—in other words, 
, which are by Arthur Bliss, Herbert Bedford, 
Felix White, and Gerrard Williams. 
usual, very cheerful, Eugene Goossens 
and Felix White cryptic and 


ssens, 
» as 
lever, 


Is 


1S 


sympho 


\pril 23. ‘TI 
Elgar’s 
London 
enhanced one 
nductor. 


nd 
and 


i been suggested that this would be the last Festival 
i the Winter Gardens, and that the next one 

place in the new Pavilion, of which the 
ne is shortly to be laid. There is, however, no 
iny Festival being held there before 1927 
dfrey is credited with the ambitious idea of 
Ring’ on that occasion. The architects 
concert hall will embody some new devices 
make it possible to use it both for concerts and 
peratic performances. 


possibility of 
Sit Dan G 


Droducing 


cing ‘The 
claim 


that the 


will 


BARNSTAPLE.—On April 27 the Musical Festival Choral 
Society gave a mixed programme that included ‘A little 
bird in the air,’ from ‘ King Olaf,’ and the Epilogue from 
« The Golden Legend.’ 


Bedford Choral Society, re-organized 
Free Church Choral Union, and 
\. F. Parris, chose 
on April 16. The 
before a moderate 


BEDFORD.—The 
and re-named from the 
placed under a new conductor, Mr. 
*Acis and Galatea’ for its first concert 
choir was seventy strong, and sang well 
attendance. 


recorded 
lales and 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Competition Festival i 
in another column.——The Misses Brenda | 
Ethel Cobban gave a ’cello and pianoforte recital on 
April the programme including Debussy’s Sonata. 
——Holst and Prokofiev figured in the programme 
of a pianoforte recital by Miss Dorothy Daniels a 
few days later.——Mr. A. J. Cotton, for many years 
the conductor of the Midland Musical Society 
(one of the Saturday evening choral organizations), 
resigned that ——A Society for producing grand 
opera, promoted by Mr. Clare Barfield, has been 
formed with a membership already reaching two hundred 
and fifty. Its inaugural meeting was held in the Council 
Chamber, with the Lord Mayor in the chair. A beginning 
is to be made with Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ and the B.N.O.C. 
has promised support in the matter of scenery and 
costumes, —— Mr, Sidney Russell’s operatic class if connec 


>> 
=~» 


has 
office 
St. 


| tion with the Midland Institute School of Music presented 


second Act of 
precision and 
Mr. RK uaeee 


overs 


scenes from ‘The Magic Flute’ and the 
“The Marriage of Figaro’ with remarkable 
efficiency for singers still in the student stage. 
directed. A white Monostatos, due an 
the excitement the occasion, was riosity 


erformance. 


BR INGSEA,—The Musical Society made a i departure 
on May 5 by putting Sterndale Bennett’s * The May (Jueen’ 
on the stage at the Foresters’ Hall. Both the dramatic pro 
duction and the musical performance were successfully carried 
out by Mr. Leslie Everett and Mr. Dawson Hands 
respectively. 

Lb t 


Kendal 


to 


of a : 


—The Choral Society, winners of last year’ 
concert on April under 
programme included Byrd’s 
Somervell’s ‘The winter it is 
Crohoore,’ * Sumer 


SES 
Festival, gave 
Mr. A. H. Willinck. 
*O praise the Lord,’ 
past,’ Stanford’s * Pha 
icumen in,’ 


a 

The 
Dr. 

idrig 


25 


] 
ne 


an Is 


CANTEREURY.—A concert of Old English music wa 
given at the Chagtes House in April. Mr. Fred Adlington 
conducted a small string orchestra of lady players, for whom 
he had arranged a number of keyboard pieces by Byrd, 
Morley, Farnaby, Purcell, Boyce, Arne, and others. 


-On April 20, the Chesterfield Orchestral 
Society gave its twenty-ninth annual concert under the 
direction of Dr. J. F. Staton. The orchestra, composed 
principally of amateurs, played Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations 
and Beethoven’s seventh Symphony. ‘New 
World’ Symphony was the chief work the 


CHESTERFIELD.,- 


Dvorak’s 
played 


} 


Dy 


| Derbyshire Symphony Orchestra on the following Sunday, 


Music in the Provinces 


Che Gioria from the Mass in B minor, cne 

which Ashtead Choral Society competed 
ill Festival, was repeated by the choir for the 
wn town on May I. Mr. H. G. Kimberley 


last four Symphonies to be played during 
e Pump Room were Franck’s on April 22; 
enth on April 29; the * Unfinished’ and the 
with Bach’s Triple Concerto for pianoforte, 
ite, May ©. A benefit concert to the 
Jan Hurst, was given on May 2.——At one 
certs Kreisler’s A minor Quartet 


on 
Mt 
Mir 


amber « 


and orchestra di 


when Mr, Hibbert conducted in the absence of 


Dr. Staton. 

CHICHESTER.—The concerts given on the afternoon and 
evening of May 7 by the Chichester Musical Society were 
the first sit the of Dr. F. J. Read, and Sullivan’s ~ 
* Brother, thou art gone before us’ was sung in his memory. 
The principal work in the programme was ‘ A Tale of Old 
Japan.’ 

DAWLI ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ 
Choral Society on April 22, was the first work of serious 
pretensions undertaken by the Society. The performan 
under Mr. H. J. Holman, was very successful 


m <. & 


ice death 


H.— sung by the Dawlish 


e, 


FEMswortTH.—The Musical Society chose ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Departure,’ which is seldom heard apart from the complete 
‘Hiawatha’ cycle, for its concert on April 22. Both 


1 good work under Mr. Alfred Agate. 


choir 
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HARK! \TE.—The musical season of the Municipal SOUTHAMPTON, — ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ 4 


Orchestra, under Mr. Basil Cameron, is in full swing. At/* Tannhauser’ Overture, the ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, and ‘Bless 
the first symphony concert the * Unfinished’ was played, and | Pair of Sirens’ were performed by the Philharmonic Society 
) = ‘y 


Mr. B. Partridge was soloist in Cowen’s *‘Concertstiick’ in| on April 22, under Prof. George Leake. The house y 
house was 
B minor full, and the concert was a great success, 











I 4 new Hitchin Choral Society has been STALYBRIDGI The Harmonic Society tablished j 
nde Shenherd as conducto 7 , a , ee OUSNEd In 
led, with Mr. W. I ee pherd as conductor. Hitchin | x44, is recovering from a recent period of depression, anj 
= } s 01 . VO, and 
alrea an Oratorio Choir had a large audience for its concert on April 2% 4p 
a4 : ‘ : excellent selection of part-songs by Elgar, Wes 
H To celebrate tt coming-of-age of the Hove 1 Dine F & . sone WES, Faning, 
: - : ; ,.»| and Pinsuti was sung under the direction of Mr. Norma, 
\cademy of Music, Mr. .\. W. Fisher organized a six days Andrew eee 
musical festival in the first week of May. The chief event : 
was a choral and orchestral concert at which Elgar’s * The STROUD. —By omission we did injustice in our last 
Music-Makers’ was performed. The * Pathetic’ Symphony | to an excellent concert given by the Stroud Choral § iciet 
und Schumann’s (Quintet were in the programmes, and the|two months ago. Mr. S. W. Underwood conductes 
new works included an Overture and an *‘ Ode to the March satisfying performances of Bach’s ‘Sleepers, wake,’ ty 
\ 1-7 } \l > o63, 4 > 9 .* 
ls’ by Mr. Fisher Holst’s * Hymns from the Rig Veda,’ and part of Puree! 
- ™ ‘Dido and .Eneas.’ Miss Joan Elwes sang the music 
LEATHERHEAI On April 20, the Orpheus Choir, | pido 
ynducted by Mr. G. Kimberley, sang ‘The Silver Swan’ 
(Gibbons), * Lullaby’ (Byrd), ‘To shorten winter's sadness’ TENTERDEN.—Miss Margaret Balfour sang at the concen 
(Weelkes), and the Gloria from the B minor Mass—all| held by the Music Club on April 20. Part songs an 
Leith Hill test-pieces, madrigals were sung by a small choir, and the Kent Strip 
(uartet played Mozart and Rheinberger. 
I ENSH Manchester).—A comparatively young 
but flourishing rganisation, the Levenshulme United TONBRIDGE.—For its concert on April 27 the Tonbrid 
Choral Society, gave a successful concert in Levenshulme | Choral Society gave place to the Oriana Singers, an 
Town Hall, on Marcl »» under the conductorship of | penes ted by a typical programme under the direction of 
Mr. Ernest Cookson. The most ambitious efforts of the | yy, C, Kennedy Scott. The scheme comprised twenty-tw 
“hoi re ‘Or n vy.’ by Bantock d the eizht- “Bie : a se ; 
chow were 1 Himala , by Bant ck, and the eight-part | items, from ‘Sumer isicumen in’ to Holst’s ‘ Swansea Town. 
Motet, * The surrender of the soul to the Everlasting Love, 
by Cornelius. . . — 
, PorRQuAY.—Mr, Albert Sammons played the Beeth 
, . Violin Concerto at the Pavilion on April 23. * Hiawath 
N \ Mr. Herbert I[Ilowells gave a recital of er ; ‘ . f 1} my 
‘ » Anstl 18 with the hel f nae Wedding-Feast ’ was performed by the Philharmonic Societ 
1 compositions ofr 4 Til ! e wip oO a string } } 
E F =! on April 21, under the direction of Dr. Harold Rhodes, The 


quartet which played his *‘ Lady Audley’s’ Suite. \ long 
programme ol glees, part-songs, quartets, und solos was 
given by the Glee and Madrigal Society on May 7, anda 


programme also included six part-songs, and Coleridge 
faylor’s Ballade in A minor. 





large contingent of school-children came to listen.—— TORRINGTON.—A small string orchestra and a pianoforte 

Otherwise recent sic at Newcastle has been left to the | supported the choir of the Torrington Choral Society in 

Carl Rosa Opera Company. ‘The Death of Minnehaha’ on May 6, Mr. F. J. Webber 
OXxrORD.—Mr. Maurice Besly’s orchestral concert on conducting. 

Sunday, May 3, was preceded by an ‘ appreciation’ rehearsal YVARMOUTH.—A sacred cantata, ‘Laus leo,’ by Dr 

for children on the Saturday morning. The music included | }{aydon Hare, was sung by the Musical Society under his 


he * snished ? Sumnhx , d feslu’s o ¢ Ee. " ie 
t Unfinished’ Symphony and Mr. Besly’s own arrange- | direction on April 23. 
ment of the ‘ Londonderry Air 


Po! Ou" The Portsmouth North End Choral | : 
Society brought a successful season to an end on April 20 | Music in Scotland 


ith a performance of Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ to a large and 





appreciative audience. Mr. Ernest Birch conducted, and 

the soloists were Miss Norah Scott-Turner, Mr. Frank Very little concert work falls to be reported this mont 

Mullings, and Mr. Keith Falkner. When April comes in, concerts give place to competitive 
musical festivals in Scotland. 

READING.—At the Berkshire Symphony Orchestra’s At Glasgow, M. Marcel Dupré, the famous organist of 
second concert of the season, Dr. E. O. Daughtry conducted | Notre Dame, Paris, gave a recital, in which the iter 
Beethoven’s * Pastoral’ Symphony, a Gavotte and Musette | 5, tstanding interest was his own ‘ Passion’ Symy honv in four 
by Bach, and various other well-known works, the pro parts—‘ The world awaiting the Saviour,’ ‘ Nativity,’ 
gramme being varied by Mr. Eric Godley’s singing. ‘Crucifixion,’ and ‘* Resurrection,’ laid out on modern lines. 

} | The Westbourne Choir, conducted by Mr. A. M. Henderson, 

Riron. The Musical Society brought the Leeds ‘ oe . eens a vectnaite © Sheen? 

gave variety by singing movements from Henschel’s °} 


Symphony Orchestra to Ripon on April 24 for a conce : : , : ‘ de 
F ry, 1 April 24 & CONCEN | ond « xamples of Russian music, which they have now mace 


le Dr. C. Il. Moody’s direction rog . : + Do oak “bh oir’s 
' - > , - ‘ ¢] “5 . il A > yet of familiar to Glasgow audiences. The Westbourne Choirs 
mii works include he niimnishe Sy ny , . 1 
- —— - ; . ; W . ; ,c ymp — > | re pertorre Is by way of becoming rather stereotyped. 
fozart's G ae — Vand of Youth’ Suite. The | Prof. D. F. Tovey, now happily recovered from serious 
event was described as the best orchestral concert heard at |. ; Cheb hs r . +, Foundation 
Ripon for some time i , card at illness, delivered the third series of ten Cran Fou ndatt 
~ ) 4 i . . y ° ° aye less 
“ |lectures at Glasgow University. The lectures were 


SHEERNESS.—The audiences at the Choral Union’s| Popular in manner and matter than those of the previous 
‘ “ ‘ . | . — saan 4 + 4 j avies, and 
oncerts on April 30 and May 1 had an opportunity to | lecturers, Dr. Percy Buck and Sir Walford Davies, 


music of ‘A Tale of attracted smaller audiences, but their originality of thought 


appreciate both the words and the 1 j lucidity 
Old Japan.’ The poem of Alfred Noyes was recited by and whimsical provocativeness, and the charm and lucidlt) 
| . > 7 aay? , > oforte. gave great 

Mr. H. W. Bryceson before the choir and orchestra gave | Of Prof. Tovey’s illustrations at the pianoforte, gave gre 
Coleridge-Taylor’s setting. Mr. S. Quint conducted. enjoyment. _ 
At the first general meeting of the honorary members © 


} 


. . | . —_ » as re 
S H.—The sixty-fourth annual concert of the|the Edinburgh Reid Symphony Orchestra, which was! 
| 
| 








, he 
organized on a co-operative basis at the beginning of t 
nces 


Choral and Orchestral Society was given on April , 
Mr. J. A. Bellamy conducted, and the programme included | past season, Lord Murray reported on the work and fina’ 
Banner of St. George’ and Mendelssohn’s|of the Orchestra. Musically it 


*Ilymn of Praise.’ junder the direction of Prof. Tovey, a 


continues to progress 
i financially 
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guarantors was less than in previous years, | Phoenix Park. Strange to say, Belfast still opposes the 
uins to be done before the Orchestra can be | introduction of bands on Sundays in the public parks at 
y founded. 


Bellone and Hazlewood, but it is likely that a plebiscite 





The Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral Society has appointed | will be taken.——During the week May 11-10 the d’Oyly 
Vr, Ralph T. Langdon as conductor in succession to Mr. | Carte Opera Company gave admirable performances of 
aul de la Torre, resigned. Mr. Langdon graduated at| Gilbert and Sullivan’s works. The season continues till 
Edinburgh University, and gained the Bucher Scholarship, | May 30.——Col. Fritz Brase and his Army Band No. | 
thereafter studying as Bucher Scholar under Prof. Rontgen, | gave a delightful programme at La Scala Theatre on 
st Amsterdam Conservatoire, and Prof. Max Pauer, at} May 10, in aid of the Wounded Soldiers’ Comforts Fund. 
Stuttgart Conservatoire. His Holiness, Pope Pius XI., in accepting a copy of 
The Edinburgh Amateur Opera Company (Mr. De La} Chevalier Grattan Flood’s ‘Early Tudor Com; 

Haye) int irse of a six nights’ run, produced success- | (Oxford University Press) has been pleased to present the 
ly Glu ‘Orpheus,’ Leoncavallo’s *‘ Pagliacci,’ and | author, at Enniscorthy, with a special Jubilee Medal of the 
uher’s ‘ Masaniello,’ the last-named not having been heard | Anno Santo. 

t Edinburgh for a generation. 

unfer Choral Union (Mr. A, M. Henderson), | — — 
iccompanied by members of the Dunfermline Amateur 

irchestra, »g Hamish MacCunn’s ‘Bonnie Kilmeny,’ . , ~ 

endeleoc n’s ‘ Hear my prayer,’ Elgar’s Suite from * The Musical Wotes from Elbroad 
arian Highlands,’ and the ‘Coronation Scene’ from —— 

Moussorgsky’s ‘ Boris.” The junior branch of the Dunferm- | ia - 
ne Amateur Orchestral Society (Mr. J. M. Marshall) cave | GERMAN\ 
oncert miscellaneous pieces. IREKER’ “DER FERNI SLANG 
A musical experiment is being made by the Carnegie | 

Dunfermline Trustees, who are inviting the local musical| There is danger in hearing the early work of a living 


societies to 
Park, Among 


will c 


y Mr. David Stephen, Carnegie Trust Director of Music. 
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ner of St. George’ and miscellaneous pieces. 


Brandon Choir, 
inder the leadership of Miss J. F. Templeton. 
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ome of the Festival movement in U pper Lanark- 
le a first appearance in a programme of which the 
ief item was a Haydn Symphony. 


composer after having witnessed his maturity; especially so 
| if his maturity does not carry out what his beginnings had 
promised. This is the case of Franz Schreker, whose opera, 
‘Der ferne Klang,’ a work of 1912, has performed 
at the Berlin Staatsoper. Many people who have been 
disappointed by the later fruits of Schreker’s career, consoled 
themselves with this opera, which, it was pretended, contained 
the whole and the Schreker. Though not wholly 
disappointing, the opera fell short of the expectations aroused 
by it. It became evident that there is a certain ‘ Leitmotiv’ 
e good by the formation of a female-voice | common to all Schreker’s operas. This sound 
which gave a_ successful first | itselfi—* Klang.’ It is capable of many interpretations. 
| Schreker understands it principally from the sensual] 
Hillfoots Choral Society (Dr. Barnes) sang | This is to be regretted, for his musical means are not rich 
Gade’s ‘Spring Message,’ | and original enough to develop sound from inner sources. 
Of course, he never omits to cover the sensuality wit 
logical conciliations. Music is, however, too 
art to allow half-truths to be said. 


the societies taking part are the Dunfermline 
nd the Dunfermline Amateur Orchestra, and 
lose with a community-singing concert, led | 


been 


1 Union (Mr. W. N. Macquarrie) sang 


Stonehaven Choral Union died after a best 
the certified cause of death being ‘lack of 
The blank in the town’s musical life has ; 
motive 15S 


side. 


nd part-songs. psycho 
as Choral Society 


Taylor’s 


sincere an 
It is the whole man who 
would be unjust to deny 


(Mr. A. E. 
* Hiawatha’s 


Whiteley) | 
Departure’ and 


| 
art-songs. | reveals himself in his music. It ( 
oral Union and Lanark Select Choir com- | that Schreker possesses rich gifts, both poetic and musical. 
n a miscellaneous programme of choral | There is an undeniable identity of musical and poetic, or 


dramatic, meaning in his thought. Sothere was in Wagner’s, 
but Wagner was an exception to the rule, and we should 
prefer musical gifts brought to perfection with certain 
one-sidedness. Schreker’s poetic pretensions proved hostile 
to the evolution of the composer. Now, in his full maturity, 
| we see that his musical resources are completely exhausted, 
| and his fate is scarcely doubtful, 

To appreciate *The Distant Sound,’ we have to place 
| ourselves where Schreker started. Ilere we can detect that 


| 
eur Orchestral Society (Mr. W. T. Prentice), 
| 

} 

| 


SEBASTIAN, 


> \ | 1 delightful f , | his poetic but nebulous idea appeared more mysterious and 
eo ia hovel and delightiul performance took | original than it really was. It is very easy to see that the 
place in Ulster Hall on April 18, when an orchestral 


concert organize 
given in aid of 
As a finale Mr, 
‘Land of Hope 
by way of comn 


in the singing. 


mixed sound in which the composer delights descends very 
directly from romanticism, we even remark a certain over- 
romanticism. The young man Fritz, who is striving after 
his ideal as represented by sound, may be Schreker himself, 
aman in whom nebulous feelings are the most characteristic 
| feature. Viewing the opera as pure music we find traces of 
| Wagner as well as a certain fear of clarity and simplicity. 


d by the British Broadcasting Company was | 
the Orchestral Players’ Benevolent Fund. | 
Godfrey Brown directed a fine reading of | 
and Glory’ and of the ‘ Hallelujah’ Chorus, | 
1unity singing, the audience joining heartily | 


DuBLIN.N—Mr. H. F, Ellingford gave an enjoyable | Both elements are damaging to his art. The second Act of 
mgan recital on April 17, at St. George’s Church, under | the opera is transferred into the erotic atmosphere for which 
the auspices of the Leinster Society of Organists.——The | Franz Schreker has a marked predilection, the so-called 


Civic Guards Band, under Supt. Delaney, gave a delightful | Casa di 


concert at the 


items being contributed by Miss Agnes O’Kelly 


David Legge. 
Theatre Royal 











, on April 26, was a brilliant success, quite a | neither e 


Maschere, which is nothing else than a place of 
Pheenix Park, on April 19, vocal} amusement near Venice, as imagined by the poet. But it is 
and Mr. | characteristic of Schreker that he never contents himself 
with representing love as it is, and the logical effect is that 
nor mystery are sufficiently expressed by his 


I Jepot, 


As usual, the Press Fund Concert at the 


monster programme being presented, including very old! music. He risks very much and too little. Very seldom he 
ocal favourites and the Civic Guards Band.——‘Tom| decides to be simple. There is an interlude between a 
-Edward German’s pretty comic-opera—was pro-| realistic scene of the third Act and the romantic F7va/e in 

1 at the Theatre by the Rathmines and! which the artist Fritz, after having pursued the woman who 


Rathgar Music 
and was admiral 
—Dublin citi 


formance by the 


Gaiety 


il Society during the week April 27-May 2, | loved him through all sorts of adventures, finds her again, 


ly given by chorus, orchestra, and principals. | but dies in her arms. [Here we are struck by some really 
ns enjoyed thoroughly the splendid per- | beautiful moments, But on the whole the musical expression 
\rmy No. I Band on May 3, in the historic | conveys monotony. 
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tt, 
Maria Schreker, the composer’s wife, played the principal | all that is furnished both by natural virtues of voice an 
part. This was fortunate forthe composer, for Frau Schreker | careful study. But compared with Dusolina Giannini, she 
is so truly inspired by her husband’s work that no better| is a pleasant, though rather artificial product of Culture, 
interpreter could have been found for the part. She| The latter may be considered as one of the most gifted among 
invests all the phases of her adventurous existence with an/| living singers. Her soprano voice, of decidedly southern 
unravelled beauty, covering all that is demi-mondain with a | character, has a splendour that is particularly striking in the 
mantle of poetic mystery, so that at the end of the opera | high registers, to which she mounts without the least fatigue. 
she appears as the true heroine. Richard Tauber, a good | and there is no less charm in her middle register, He 
tenor, was equal to his task. Erich Kleiber conducted | singing always reflects deep emotion. This young artist ha: 
the work with that full penetration of the score and | a great future. ADOLF WElIssMayy, 

perfection of sonority which have made him one of the 

outstanding personalities among German Kapellmeisters. 





one ae ogee. 9 wes disappointing agp NEW YORK 
but it may have satisfied the composer himself, who, for all 
his talent, reveals only a bourgeois taste. When Mr. Gatti announced ‘Rheingold’ ang 
* Gotterdammerung’ among his novelties and revivals fo; 
' \ rATi rHE OPERA IN GENERA the winter season, assuring the complete restoration of th 


; ; . , | * Ring,’ it is safe to say that a large majority of the music 

In the official world of Berlin, discussions about the opera - i a oF many | © music 

. i loving public considered the production of the full tale of 

never come to a standstill. And no wonder, for Berlin has > en : enue , : 

' f , Reshies the Shete the Khine Maidens and their precious gold to be the climax 
ong been maintaining four opera houses. sesides the Stat : . 

dieses 5 P chee “a of the scheme at the Metropolitan. Necessarily the required 


ne ich * Die ()per an - y 4 tt 
‘ " er an igsplz was aftili: s : 
pera, so : h : e Oper am Konigsplat . as attil ated a5 | r@hearsals deferred the appearance of this important revival 
a so-called Volksoper, there are tlie Deutsches Opernhaus | ,,, 2 : ‘th . 
t : When, again, it was announced that ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande 
at Charlottenburg and the Grosse Volksoper in the same | ion ities? wn 

fel ‘ H ' 1: | was to follow the ‘Ring’ as the last novelty of the 

part of the town, yw are so many opera houses to find a | consecutive twenty-four weeks of opera. it is also s : 
“er . wal , nsecut e ur e p , itt afe to sa 
public Indeed, the observer of musical life at Berlin has to that only a minority of the music-loving public had any 
' 1 ‘ ’ ‘ ) any 
remark a never-ceasing crisis. The public hungry for opera aaa aaa : ’ 
; B } \ -_ th expectation or hope of the success it proved to be 

is more numerous at Berlin than in other places, but that} poquced at Paris in 19 12, Debussy’s masterpiece was not 


does not mean that its appetite has no limits. Though the 


; . enough of a success to make any sensation. Revived a 
period of inflation is over, the mentality resulting from it & y 


La Scala, by Mr. Gatti, in 1907, it was at first received with 


has not yet disappeared. [Prices are everywhere very high. . : 
- PI y 7S hostility, and even after repeated performances was onl; 
The economic situation, on the other hand, is not so rosy : 7 

. , . ’ | mildly successful, though given under the baton of th 
as it would seem at first sight. All the theatres do badly. - T . 
- : : “* | famous Arturo Toscanini. The following year Mr. Gatt 
[here are some honourable and successful directors, who, ; , - 

: - f e) , , tire | Came to New York, but he could not have ventured t 

tired of spending money for nothing, efe oO retire ‘ > . 

t 5 “ae poo mount ‘ Pelléas,’ if he had wished to do so, as Osca 


from the business and to wait for the moment when circum- 9 , . 
t will all tl senin to take it he seeedinl Hammerstein had already secured the rights to present it at 
Stances lil alow toem again to ake up. Ss yards | ° : 
, 5 om 2 = the Manhattan Opera Elouse, the institution that was fora 
opera, the situation is still more critical because of the much|,; — . . rT. , 
few years the rival of the Metropolitan. Twenty years ag 


larger expenses incidental to it. The most natural . . 
& , se . " — Debussy was no more a favourite with the public in genera 
procedure would be to cancel, say, two of the opera houses, | c “waligp } 1 ; , | 
i th encenteate the nublic unen th weet But this | than Stravinsky and other moderns are to-day. He was 
ar tt 1s ( a) >nt te tr » ) »« » -t. ru 5 . 
F f . considered discordant, unmelodic, monotonous, bewildering, 


suct Bt6 nate ohons . be Ge 6 » 
is much more difficult than it appears to be. So the opera . 
; ; - = “ F and altogether offensive to musical ears. It was not to hear 


' 
lic Cannot pay the prices. : 
sthigcengg can. cs Debussy that crowds flocked to the Manhattan to view and 


uses remain, but the pu 


\t the moment one observes an ever-growing appetite of . } 
the St . ; TI : pie th tF PE listi listen to the new opera. It was simply to see and to hear 
he State for opera houses. 1is agrees with the socialistic | . ; rer’ 
: , beg ae : . 6 2 , “ees Mary Garden, who has always been the most distinguished 
endencies that Gominate artistic circle , DUL Would scarcely . 4 . 
; s | impersonator of Mélisande. It mattered not that the musi 


was a bore, that the scenery was negligible, and that nobod 


prove advantageous to musical life, the furthering of 
took any interest in a quite good Pelléas and so importa 


which is best warranted by full liberty of competition. A 





State monopoly would be a serious obstacle in the path of : ~@ 
Thi hat f — t th ‘ m. a Golaud as Hector Dufranne. Mary Garden was the 
pera, nis i just wha we now -ar ul 1 danger is . . ’ - - 
di ieee the M Ve B dl < tak a 5 : whole thing, even as in Shakespearean plays in days gone 
diminished by the inicipaity of ecriin taking the yrivate ‘ ° f 
: . oe, aa 2 3 by one star has been known to fill a house night after night, 
opera houses into its administration. This is considered the | |’ , : But 
“ie P P + tabl bast , T! with a cast that had hardly a redeeming feature. Bu 
vest means Of putting oll the inevitable catastrophe. hus - ' 
os poe ‘ 7 dies nites times have changed. Debussy is no longer an ultra 


the two private opera houses will be, it is hoped, fused 
under the direction of Bruno Walter. During the last ten 
years Walter brought the Munich Opera to a height never 
f 


modern, a disciple of discords and queer sounds. ur ears 
are attuned to these, and the French composer has become 
a classic. To the astonishment as well as to the satisfaction 
of real music-lovers, the public flocked in crowds to the 
Metropolitan, attracted by the extraordinary poetic charm 
of Debussy’s music, and to see the representation of his 


re reached, and he enjoys everybody’s confidence. If 
we add also that at the Staatsoper there are different 
artistic currents, the critical state of operatic life at Berlin is 


sufficiently explained, | wang - le the expansion of wonderful opera—an opera that stands alone and has 
wireless, which presents another crux. rival as a portrayal of human passions. Mr. Gatti seemst 
, have done well to delay this production until the public was 

wettest ready to receive it as it deserves to be received. There 


America has sent us a great number of remarkable singers, | were many difficulties. The dreamy opera with is 








wh » much credit to their country, for they prove the | continued subdued tone is more suitable for a smaller house, 
excellence of American teaching. but Hasselmans, who has conducted it many times at Pans 

First of all, Benjamino Gigli, of the Metropolitan Opera} and elsewhere, kept the voices and the orchestra 0 
House, has come again, scoring unheard of triumphs which | subjection, and the prevalent Aranos and fianisstmos were 
are still in progress. His fine, fresh, tenor voice, which has | heard as perfectly as they would have been in a house bali 
grown in force since last year, helps to colour the perform-| the size of the Metropolitan. A smaller raised stage Wa 
ances of Italian opera at the Staatsoper. Less successful | also imposed on the huge permanent platform (as in — 
was Titta Rulfo. 7 former qualities of his once beautiful | fan tutte’) to aid in producing the necessary intimate 
baritone voice are still preserved only by gramophone] effect. There were twelve scenes in the five Acts, and 
records. He made a mistake in appearing on the| although Joseph Urban had already painted scenes for 
concert platform. As an operatic singer, playing the part} Pelléas, he outdid himself this time in making them bot! 
f Rigoletto at the Volksoper, he displayed expressive | beautiful and appropriate to the poetic char r of the 
force, but at the price of a dispute with his conductor, whom opera. As the musicis often continuous during t changes 0! 
he reproached with not giving him the right fem Az. scene. a rubber flooring was laid on the inner stage, so that 

Two ladies, Anna Case and Dusolina Giannini, continued | even in the most féanisstmo passages not a sound of the 


the series of American singers, The former makes us enjoy | moving scenery penetrated through the golden curtains 
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Great praise was also due to Mr. von Wymetal for| 
the staging. He could not make it too realistic, nor | 
too ideal, and he seemed to preserve a happy medium | 
while retaining the true Maeterlinck tradition. If sone 
to the cast has been left to the last, it is only to emphasise | 
portance. Lucrezia Bori made no attempt to | 


its suprem ~ - 
ande of Mary Garden. Her voice and figure 


cop’ the M 


are far better suited to the part than those of her famous 
predecessor, while her conception of the character was 
entirely her —a gentle, timid, shrinking, and pathetic 


Mélisande, pathos of the death scene being incom 


parably represented in both voice and action. Edward | 
Tohnson, t Canadian tenor, with his wonderful intel- 
ence, his beautiful voice, and his perfect art, played and | 
ane his part with the suppressed passion it called for, | 
presenting it in a manner unrivalled in the memory of | 
ur opera-goers. Clarence Whitehill, whose diction in| 


any language he uses is so remarkable, sang and acted 


Golaud usual superb artistic manner. To many he 
was the star of the cast, as his passion in the scene with 
Mélisande, and his remorse at the end, gave him oppor- 


» display of his powers that the scheme of 
lid not allow to the others. Leon Rothier, 





singing Arkel in his native tongue, gave a dignity to the} 
personality of the old King that stamped it as a great repre- | 
sentation of that character. No one who ever heard it can 
forget ‘If I were God, how I would pity the hearts | 
§ men.’ The unity of the whole production of ‘ Pelléas | 
t Mélisande’ at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1925, | 
makes the verdict unanimous among those who have seen | 


performances of * Pelléas’ elsewhere, that this was unmatched | 


in its periecti 
The unprecedented success of the closing operas of the} 
season was duplicated in one of the late concerts, given to 
mmemorate the eightieth birthday of Leopold Auer, the | 
most celebrated living teacher of the violin. The concert | 
was arranged by M. Auer’s two most famous pupils, Jascha | 
Heifetz and Efrem Zimbalist, but famous pianists begged | 
the privilege of showing their appreciation of the master’s 
N as a musician and incomparable teacher, and the | 
es of Josef Hofmann, Serge Rachmaninov, and Ossip | 





ss of Israel,’ 





composed by M. Antoine Mariotte toa 
MM. André Dumas and Sébastien - Charles 
[he composer, a former marine officer, had first | 


Gabrilowitsch were added to the list of performers. Carnegie | 
Hall was sold out at ten dollars a ticket, and a thousand | 
people were turned away. The testimonial to the still | 
vigorous Leopold Auer amounted to about twenty-five | 
t 1 dollars M. H. Fuint. | 
PARIS 

May | the Opéra produced a new work, ‘Esther, | 

| 

| 


poem by 





public attention to himself by a lyrical drama, 
‘Salome,’ performed with considerable success in France 
and abroad. Having used for his opera Oscar Wilde’s 
tragedy, M. Mariotte came into conflict with Richard | 


» also had set this text to music. A cause 
which at the time kept critics busy. The French | 
an finally won the right of having his music per- 
formed in all countries. Before being made into an opera, 
Esther’ had already been produced at the Théatre Odéon, 
when the latter was managed by Antoine. With Mariotte’s | 
musical Commentary the work gives a cruder impression of 
t iblical story. The authors of the libretto thought that | 
Nacine, in his tragedy, had rather betrayed the real character 


Strauss, wrt 





iclar 





“sther, as it is described in the Old Testament. Critics 
are a s to the validity of this contention. That | 
Esther use 1 her irresistible charm over Ahasuerus, King of 
ae Medes, ure for the oppressed Hebrews a chance 
for striking revenge, is beyond doubt. It would seem, 

wever, that no forcible argument can be adduced to show | 
hat she was essentially cruel and bloodthirsty. Notwith- 


standing thi mtroversy, Esther's story as told by the 
rded Mariotte a good opportunity to compose 
the traditional resources of operatic style. 
ording to the d’Indy, Faure, Paul Dukas 

fadition, and his main asset seems to be a warm lyricism set 
worked out development. A closer precision 
ness and a more transparent scoring would 
geous to the work. 1 


udrettists aff 


sic reveal 
He proce: 


forth in well 
iN expressi 
Prove advant 


|did much to establish the Debussy tradition. 


| orchestra ; 


*Pelléas and Mélisande’ is in the programme at the 
Opéra-Comique, with D. E. Inghelbrecht as conductor. 
Large attendances prove definitely that Debussy’s music 
can no longer be considered only a delicate morsel for the 
refined and the idle. 

Hardly seven years after the death of Debussy we have to 
note, with deep regret, the passing of André Caplet. Born 
in 1878, at Le Hiavre, Caplet had entered the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1896, and he won the first Grand Prix of 
Rome in I1yOI. Both as conductor and composer, Caplet 
Ile was 
virtually the first to reveal to the public ‘The Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian,’ Debussy’s last score, to a French text by 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. Caplet was engaged as conductor by 
the Boston Opera, where he produced ‘The Mastersingers,’ 
Louis <Aubert’s ‘La Foret Bleue,’ and ‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande.’ Hardly four years after the war, Caplet 
presented, with the Pasdeloup Orchestra, Schonberg’s ‘ Five 
Pieces for Orchestra,’ a performance which took place in 
the midst of tempestuous demonstrations. Among the 
composer’s output may be mentioned: ‘Salambo,’ a 
symphonic poem; ‘Epiphanie,’ for violoncello and 
chamber music, comprising a quintet and a 
septet ; and choral compositions such as ‘The Mirror of 
Jesus.’ 

By way of first performances, we have heard, at the 
Société Nationale de Musique, a Quintet by Vincent @’Indy, 
which combines some of the best qualities of hts art. The 
composer, who was present, was warmly cheered. Among 
the numerous items that figured in the programme of the 
concerts organized by the Revue A/usicale, under the direction 
of M. Henry Prunieres, should be mentioned a Septet by 
Arthur Hoerée, a young Belgian musician, It is written for 
four strings, flute, pianoforte, and soprano voice. In its 
four movements the hearer was able to appreciate the 
remarkable rhythmic and melodic qualities of the composer, 
and the humour and brilliance of his scoring. Mlle. Régine 
de Lormoy’s pure singing and perfect delivery did much 
towards securing due success for this work. Two Sonatas 
for ’cello and flute, by your correspondent, received their 
first performances by the Philharmonic and the Inde 
pendent Nusic Society respectively. 

PeTRO J. P 


TORONTO 

The Easter season here acts towards music as the uncorking 
of a bottle does to wine—the eager liquid rushes recklessly 
to freedom. Between the end of Lent and the beginning of 
summer there is a noticeable crowding of events of all 
descriptions, as if entrepreneurs and others must catch the 
public quickly, before the long, warm evenings draw to the 
out-of-doors. Passion Week saw four impressive services— 
—two of the Bach ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion, under Dr. EH. A. 
Fricker, at the Metropolitan, and Dr. Ernest MacMillan, 
at the Eaton Memorial, and two of Dr. Albert Ilam’s ‘ The 
Solitudes of the Passion’ Cantata, given by the combined 
choirs of St. James’s Cathedral and Holy Trinity alternately 
in the two churches, the composer being at the organ. 

Just now it is ‘on with the dance.’ Salvi, the harpist, 
who seems to be so much more than a mere harpist, enjoyed 
one of his unique evenings with a large audience: 
Chaliapin overwhelmed an almost crowded house with 
his tremendous personal magnetism (his voice unhappily 
being dwarfed by a cold); Paul Whiteman and _ his 
orchestra poured their spirit of tingling buffoonery into 
over six thousand tired minds ; and Marie,’ the 
bright and clever musical comedy which depicts the pride 
of Canada, our Royal North-West Mounted Police, carried 
the city by storm. So much for our visitors, 

The New Symphony Orchestra gave us Beethoven after 
its own heart, the joyous eighth Symphony, at the thirty 
sixth Twilight concert, and in contrast followed with the 
* Lohengrin’ Cathedral Procession and Chabrier’s seductive 
‘ Espafia’ Rhapsody. Nina Gale, the assisting artist, who 


* Rose 


| has, I believe, been heard in England, sang Verdi’s * Pace 


mio dio.’ The Easter Festival of the Lilies, in which over 
six hundred children annually take part, gave striking proof 
of the soundness of Mr. Duncan McKenzie’s methods in 
the schools. Not only have these youngsters caught a true 
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Boris Hambourg held the first of his unique series of five 
historical ’cello recitals, the programme being devoted to 
the early Italian masters—Gabrielli, Marcello, Porpora, 
Galeotti, Dall’ Abaco, Tartini, Lanzetti, and Boccherini. 


Alberto Guerrero, one of our leading teacher-pianists, Nellye 
and Ilubert Martindale, a prominent singing 
eacher, have all given successful recitals. Mr. von Kunits, 
lespite a heavy season, has managed to bring the Toronto 
Orchestra up to a very worthy standard. At 
1e annual concert, the Haydn D major Symphony, the 
Beethoven No, 2, and the 4 ro from 
Mozcart’s * Jupiter,’ received conscientious treatment. 

One work, new tous, has been welcome, viz., the Chausson 
1) major Violin Concerto, played by Miss Edythe Palmer, a 
talented pupil of M. Ferdinand Fillion, with string quartet 
and pianoforte accompaniment. Chamber works of Handel, 
Vivaldi, Raff, and Gabrielli, were also performed by Mr. 
idence of exceptional artistry. 


(sill, vocalist, 


onservator 


to from the 


Fillion’s pupils, with ev 

Two clubs, 
Watkin Mills Studio, held successful 
meetings, the former devoting its energies to the songs of 
Reger, Kahn, and Vaughan Williams (‘ Mystical 
the latter concentrating on Scandinavian and 


president) and the 


Strauss, 


Song Cycle’), 


Russian composers 

A new non-commercial broadcasting station, to be known 
as CKCL, will shortly be on the air, under the direction of 
Mr. A, P. Howells (ex-music master of Margate College) 
und the writer of these lines. Four English singers of 


eminence will be heard in the Miss 
Marjorie Vincent, recently of the Royal College of Music, 
Madame Ethel Holland, of Bolton, Lancs, a contralto of 
nsiderable fame in England, Mr. Alfred Heather, who 
luction to the Old Country, and Mr. Watkin 
It is 


pening programme 





needs no intr 


Mills, one of the leading English bassos of his day. 
yped to continue this high standard of performance. 
, ee A 
IFNNA 
t AT \ NI 
Ihe Staatsoper has embarked on hard and productive 


charge of its 
during a few 


work since Franz Schalk has taken sole 
There have been three premi 

weeks, and at least two of these claim serious attention. 
The venue is once more the beautiful old Redoutensall of 
the ex-Imperial palace, and here Stravinsky’s ballet, 
* Pulcinella,’ was produced under the baton of Schalk, with 
stage and scene directe y Heinrich Kroller. The perform 
ance was cleverly devised in an ‘impromptu’ spirit of witty 


allairs 


Ihe actors carried the purposely primitive 
stage in full view of the audience. All| 


scenery on to the 
splendours of the celebrated old hall, 
* stylized’ 


around were the 
which, with its costly tapestries, huge mirrors, and 
stage, made the visitor feel himself not aspectator ina theatre, 
but a guest at one of the historically famous Court functions 
Mozart once conducted in the same surroundings 
Austrian royalty and aristocracy. 

* Pulcinella’ was soon followed by the new opera of 
Walter Braunfels, entitled, like the old Spanish original of 
its book, * Don Gil of the Green Trousers.’ The libretto— 
written by the composer himself—freely elaborates on Tirso 
e Molina’s famous comedy, and represents a frank attempt 
at the revival of that lost species of German music, the 
Braunfels palpably 
(serman 


which 


* Komische-Oper. In his music, too, 


goes back to the two famous ex amples of romantic 


comic-opera, viz., Goetz’s The Taming of the Shrew’ 
and Cornelius’s ‘ The Barber of Bagdad.’ His score at ail 
times bears witness to his musical taste and artistic refine- | 
ment, and to the complete mastery of his craft both in stage | 
technique and orchestration But one would now and |} 


i 
then wish for a lighter touch, for less Teutonic thoroughness, 
and more swiftness of action and music. In saying that | 


Braunfels is at his best in those passages of his score which 


dwell upon the deeply human sentiments of his dramati 
p mc, the weakness of what aspires to be a comic-opera 


., the lack of really witty and fluent | 


is at once disclosed, vi 
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music suited to the character of the comedy. The lyrical 
utterances of the opera are, however, beautif and impres. 
sive, if not at all times new and original. The | rformance 
with Lotte Lehmann, Maria Raid!, and Richard Mayr j, 
the leading roles, and with Franz Schalk at the conductor; 
desk, did full justice to the opera, although performers, an 
Schalk himself, seemed to dwell more upon the lyrica] than 
on the humorous side of the work. 

The past weeks have finally brought the s 
the difficult problem attending the maintenance of 
Volksoper, and, be it said, in deplorable fashion, that much 
tried house having finally given up the struggle againg 

| financial difficulties and public apathy. It will most likely 
remain closed for an indefinite period. The long-expected 
collapse of the Volksoper was brought about less throug 
the continued financial crisis of the theatre than throug 
the resistance of the orchestral members to the reconstruc 





tion idea offered by the backers and patrons of the 
|scheme. Prior to its definite closing the theatre | hy 
|} out a notable revival of Massenet’s venera * Werther, 


| under that remarkable young conductor, Heinrich Jalowet 
and a revival of ‘ Madame Butterfly,’ in which Ganna 
Walska, the Polish-American soprano, aton for vocal 
indisposition by a thrilling and original delineation of the 
unhappy Geisha. 


RETURN OF IWO FAMOUS CONDI 


The return of both Felix Weingartner and Wilhel 
Furtwangler to their Vienna posts, after prolonged absences, 
offered an opportunity for comparative valuation of thes 
differing personalities. Furtwangler wh 
* discovery’ to the 


two vastly 
although a German by birth, owes his 
public of Vienna, appeared as leader of the Phi 
Orchestra in Bruckner’s ninth Symphony, and as conductor 
of Bach’s ‘St. John’ Passion. His reading of Bach’s work 
was reverential and inspired; his Bruckner, however, wa 
less to the taste of Austrian audiences, who cherish a 
Bruckner tradition established by Schalk and the late 
Ferdinand Liwe. Furtwangler’s Bruckner was stern, rigid, 
statuesque. We are accustomed to a more typical 
* Austrian’ Bruckner—romantic, soft, poetic Furtwangler 
betrayed his impressive personality, and his deep intel 
lectualism, and added to the performance certain arbitrar 
elements of /ezfo and dynamics which he has come to favour 
in recent years. It was all dramatic and arresting—but it 
was not Bruckner as Vienna knows him. 
Weingartner returned for the last two of the | 
subscription concerts, and it is now decided that 
permanent f 








ilharmonic’s 
he w 


remain conductor of this foremost Viennese 





orchestra for a term of several more years, in addition toa 
series of guest appearances at the Staatsoper next autumn 
and winter. Again, as in previous years, he gave the 


th whic 
1 remains 





catholic and reverential reading of Beethoven’s Nin 
Vienna has admired for many years past, and whi 
unrivalled as a faithful interpretation of the master’s supreme 
will, unmarred by such obtrusively personal traits as have 
become the vogue with so many conductors of late. At 
another Philharmonic concert Weingartner offered a * Faust 
programme, comprising Wagner’s ‘ Faust’ Overture, Liszt’s 
‘Faust’ Symphony, and three fragments from Berlioz’ 
* Damnation of Faust,’ which have long been known among 
It was a unique programme, 
Weingartner’s readings 





the conductor’s masterpieces. 
and conducted in masterly fashion. 


of the classic masters pose no problems, but the haust the 
intentions of the composers. 
ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES 
Leopold Reichwein, the deserving and erudite conduc 


tne 
at least tw 


h Kamunsky* 


of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, surprised 
of that conservative Society by producing 
interesting and unusual novelties, viz., Heinric 
‘Concerto grosso’ and Ernst Krenek’s Pianoforte Concert. 
Kaminsky’s piece is a colossal work of big structure, and é 


of fervent adherence to the lofty ideals 


monument 


| Johann Sebastian Bach ; indeed, it is quite clearly a Bac 


If mer 
t the ol 
of weighing 


seems to see 


renaissance that is the aim of Kaminsky’s score. 
like Stravinsky or Hindemith occasionally ad 
classic forms from mere fancy, or for the sake 
the problems of a former period, Kaminsky 
the salvation of contemporary music in the strict adl 





rerence 
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1 principles of the classics. His ‘Concerto 
genious and intricate fabric of counteracting 
rts—so much so that clarity and transparency 
ntly to suffer under sheer polyphonic super- 
>h, however, may partly be accounted for 

» happy grouping of the players on the 


far more versatile mind and the more bril- 
ty. His contempt for public opiaion and 
tradition compels respect ; there is nothing 
ematic in his Pianoforte Concerto, nor in his 


ral—which still is formidable, considering his | 


vention flows freely, and, at times, indis 


always it bears the mark of tremendous 


reshness The Concerto deviates from the 
th even in its construction. The solo 
scompanied) opens with a slow, pensive 


nd 


ind the same theme is played, again solo, 
urd, at the close, abruptly following upon a 
theme of Mendelssohnian romanticism and 
any composer more bent upon outward effect 
y have retained for a brilliant closing Coda. 
g, though balanced and well-considered, is 
and disdains mere effectiveness and grate- 
ard Erdman, the eminent pianist to whom 
edicated his Concerto, proved an ideal inter 


tic 
’ 


MO . CHAMBER MUSIé 
e String Quartet, Vienna’s newest and one 
est chamber organizations—at any rate, the 
specializes in the production of ultra-modern 
recently introduced a number of important 
r the auspices of the Austrian Section of the 
for Contemporary Music. 
yng these was Alfredo Casella’s 
ed instruments, which may well be termed the 


Society 


ch this eminent Italian composer has ever | 


Italian forms prevail throughout the 
movement, a Siciliana, in its lyrical 
<ture lingers in the memory as one of 
amples of chamber music writing: and the 
ne aS a spontaneous inspiration guided by 
c e and taste of a real master. Vigorous, 
ttled, is the talent of Rudolf Réti. His 
new String Trio reveal a truly barbaric force 
elementary vigour sweeps away all mental 
hich the hearer may hold towards such an 
ibition of musical temperament. By way of 
yn Wellesz’s String Quartet, No. 4, is the 
mastered his craft and 





ian who has 


mus! 


learned and cultured rationality even where his 


ention does not fully keep pace with his ideas ; it is only 


nh hiS more 


utterance 


Karol S 
hands of tt 
f the I S ¢ 
ind airy gra 
composer 
the 
dy for 
) 
rt, a 
We, 
AN 
, 
H ic 
+} 
2 ieW yea 
then S 


re 


it operatic works that Wellesz’s imagina- 
have kindled into more instinctive 
the dramatic possibilities of the 
unowski’s String ‘Juartet (to be heard, at the 
iennese String Quartet, at the Venice Festival 





been 
stage. 


-»M. in September next), in its melodious wealth 


remains true to the style associated with this 


[t is full of solo-writing, and at times—especially 


1, slow movement—resembles an accompanied 
It is finished in form, grateful in 
structure ; in 


leader. 
and transparent in its harmoni 
ece of noble and highly attractive music. 
PAuL Bee 


HEI 


Obituary 


record the following deaths 
r, at Paris, on April 22, of lung disease, 


wounds and gassing, sustained in the war. 


it the time when he was nearing his 
is conductor and as composer. It is only 
go that he quite found himself; but since 
hievements have been high, and rich in 
gher things to come. At first it had | 


Most 
Concerto | 


seemed as though he were destined to swell the ranks 
of the average composers whom the Paris Conservatoire 
numbers. But soon after obtaining 
yme, he boldly struck a new course, 


He was the only 


turns out in countless 
(1901) the Prix de R 
| and began to assert genuine individuality. 
composer I can think of who benefited directly by Debussy’s 
influence, and, more especially, proved capable of turning t« 
| good account the teachings, not of Debussy’s first charac 
| teristic works, but of *Saint-Sébastien It is chiefly asa 
| writer of vocal music that he made his mark. His Septet 
for three female voices and four stringed instruments (190) 
is the first example of a genre which has of late come into 
The Sonata for voice, pianoforte, and ’cello (1919) 
also deserves special mention. Among his songs, the * Trois 
| Fables’ (1919), ‘ Le Vieux Coffret’ (1914), and the * Ballades 
(1920), are very characteristic of his outlook, 
and truly delightful. It is perhaps in the admirabl 
| ‘Miroir de Jésus’ that inspiration reaches its 
highest level and his technique is most individual. A recent 
| instrumental work, ‘Epiphanie,’ for alto and orchestra 
| (1924), is also remarkable for its charm and originality. 
| As a conductor, Caplet appeared at Covent Grarden many 
years ago. He wasthena débitant, and England has had no 
| opportunity to realise to what heights he had risen of late. 
His conducting of ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ and of ‘Saint- 
| Sébastien,’ will be remembered as the very finest that could 
be imagined. A couple of years ago, I heard him conduct 
| at Paris a concert whose programme consisted of works by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Debussy, and Ravel; and the memory 
of that event, coupled with my impressions of his recently 
published works, helps me acutely to realise how great is the 
loss to France, and, indeed, to the musical world at large. 


vogue. 


Francaises’ 


his 


(1923) 


| ‘ 

M.-D. ¢ 
ALBERTO MERKLIN, organ-builder and writer on 

organ matters, on March 22. A member of a family of 


| illustrious craftsmen, he was born at Freiburg, Germany, 


fon February 2, 1892. At the age of seventeen, 
|having finished his special studies, he made a tour 
|}of Europe, visiting the most famous organ works 
in Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, England, 
Austria, Russia, Xc. Having finished his wanderings, 


he entered the house of Puget, at Paris, was erecting 
an organ for them in the province of Burgos (Spain) when 
the war broke out. He remained where he was, became a 
naturalized Spaniard, and set up in business for himself. 
(Until he settled in Spain his name Stein.) In 
addition to his work, he devoted much time to study and 
research, giving the results partly in his book, *Organologia’ 
(the most modern and complete work in the Spanish 
| language dealing with the history and construction of the 
organ), and partly in the Leipsic review, itschrift fi 
Jnstrumenten/hau. One of his last discoveries was a !5th 
swell-box in Andalusia, the lid of which could be 


was 


century 
raised or lowered by means of a pedal. The first of a 
series of articles from his pen, on the organs of Toled« 
Cathedral, appears in this issue of the J/2s7 7% 

Joun Roper roms, at Wellington, Somerset, on 
April 2. He was born on June 2, 18309, played the 


organ (minus pedals) at the age of four, and before his 
eighth year was official organist at I.angford Badville; at 


the age of eight he was appointed to the parish church of 


| his native town, where he served for fifty-two years. Ile 
was a prodigy at both ends of his long career; for at 
eighty-five his playing seemed as good as ever it was. 
Moreover, he kept abreast of things, and when well over 


four-score years of age was studying the pianoforte music of 
Debussy and John Ireland. The J/ustcal 72 of 
May, 1922 (p. 351), contained a tribute from Mr, II. ¢ 


Colles, who received his first lessons from Mr. Toms. 
JONATHAN MAcRONE, at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
on April 1, in his ninetieth year, He was born at 
Macclesfield, and after holding the post of organist at 
Berkhamsted, Cardiff (St. Mary’s), Cheltenham, and 


Lowestoft, he became organist and choirmaster at Newtown 
Parish Church, a position he filled for thirty years. Twelve 
years ago he was appointed to Newtown Baptist Church, 
and did duty there until a few months before his death. 
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Miscellaneous 





In connection with the London School of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, a Summer Vacation Course for men and 
women will be held at Westfield College, Kidderpore 


Avenue, Hampstead, from August 3 to 15. M. Jaques- 
Dalcroze will direct, assisted by Miss Ethel Driver and Miss 
Anne Driver. Particulars from the School, 23, Store 
Street, W.C.1. 

Mr. Herbert Antcliffe, who is at present living at The 
Hague, has recently written a short history of ‘ Music in 
Europe since Wagner,’ which is being published (in Dutch) 

y the Amsterdam firm ‘ Elsevier.’ It is probable that an 
lition will appear later in the year. 


English « 


el - * ~ r hb et ea . ~ 
Buswers to Correspondents 
Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 
be stated simply and briefly, and tf several are sent, each 
We cannot undertake to 


must be written on a separate slip. 








ANIST. — Sawyer’s ‘ Extemporisation’ 

Novello) will help you if you work regularly and 
thoughtfully. The ability to improvise brief, acceptable 
passages and movements is not difficult to develop. But 
of course little can be done until the student is able to think 
in terms of music. And this thinking is useless if it gets no 
farther than chords. The player must be able to deal 
mentally with musical sentences, connected and contrasted, 
just as a speaker does with verbal sentences. A speaker 
whose mind could grapple only with separate words, or with 
a few clichés, would give his hearers a bad time. But 
isn’t a terribly large proportion of organ extemporisation on 
these lines? Yet it need not be, for any player with a good 
knowledge of harmony could in a few weeks change his 
improvisation from an infliction into a pleasure. We wish 
some of our organist readers would try a thoughtful, 
systematic quarter of an hour daily for a month, and let us 
know the result. Saint-Saéns used to contend that just as 
any intelligent and educated person ought to be able to make 
a short impromptu speech on any ordinary every-day subject, 
so a musician should be ready to improvise brief move- 
ments. Neither speech nor music need be strikingly 
original; what is needed is rather something grammatical, 
in good taste, and suitable to the occasion. This is surely 
no unreasonable demand, and every organist should set to 
work to meet it. 


Vil AGI OR 


In response to ‘J. G. H.’s inquiry about a Yorkshire 
song called ‘ Leeds Old Church’ (see A/usica/ 7imes, May, 
p. 493), Mrs. Bertha King kindly sends a manuscript copy 
of words and music, which we will forward to our corre- 
spondent if he will kindly send his address (we have mislaid 
his letter). For the benefit of readers who may be interested, 
we pass on Mrs. King’s information that a number of such 
Yorkshire songs are to be found in the ‘ Leeds University 
Song Book,’ a collection made by Mr. T. J. Hoggett, 
Lecturer in Music at Leeds University. ‘Leeds Old 
Church’ is a typical dialect song, describing the adven- 
tures of a youth who takes a day off to go to Leeds Fair, 
We quote the verse that gives the song its title: 

*Next thing I saw were Leeds Owd Church, 

I’d nobbut been i’ von i’ my days, 

And I almost felt ashamed of mysen for I didn’t know 
their ways. - 

There were twenty or thirty folks i’ tubs and boxes sat, 

When up there comes a saucy old chap: says he, 


** Lad, take off thy hat.” 
(Chorus) 
* With a bumpsy, bumpsy bay, Too-ra-roo-la laddiday, 


Bumpsy, bumpsy bay, Too-ra-roo-la laddiday.’ 
The song is sung to a tune that reminds us strongly of 
\ fine old English gentleman.’ 
[Since the above was in type, we have heard from Messrs. 
Banks, County Arcade, Leeds, that they publish * Leeds Old 
Church’ (1 








j ~ , 
| Opera.—(1.) You will find dozens of songs suitable for 
| a boy of twelve years in Novello’s four volumes (Is. 6¢ each) 
| of Classical Songs, which embody well over a hundred 
jexamples. The term ‘classical’ has been used with 
| elasticity, and the selection has been made entirely with 3 
| View to young singers. (2.) For every good operatic aria 
| that is suitable for a light baritone (or any other voice) there 
| are dozens of better songs that are not operatic. We would 
recommend you to keep a strict rein on your operatic 
|ambitions. Yet if you must indulge them, here goes, Byt 
| where does ‘modern opera’ begin? Late Verdi, say. Ip 
| ‘Otello’ there are ‘Era la notte’ and the Credo, and may- 
be Otello’s death song can be sung by a high baritone. 
| In ‘ Falstaff,’ ‘Quand’ ero paggio.’ Puccini? Scarpia and 
Sharpless do not indulge in arias, but in the last Act of 
* Boheme’ one of the lower voices addresses a song to anold 
overcoat—* Vecchia zimarra,’ we believe it is called. As to 
| up-to-date opera, our mind isablank. If we may carry back 
as far as the Hans Sachs songs in ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ why 
not to ‘O star of eve’? The light baritone, we fear, gets 
little operatic limelight. English opera—we had nearly 
forgotten it—gives ‘ Woo thou thy snowflake,’ in ‘ Ivanhoe. 


G. E.—We don’t like your inquiry ! You want to know 
‘in what compass the bass or baritone voices should be 
confined for effective singing, and the highest and lowest 
| notes it would be advisable to employ in writing for these 
voices.’ A great deal more knowledge than this is needed 
by those essaying to write songs. The trouble is that many 
song-composers are content with it; hence the large pro- 
portion of songs that are good to look at, but bad to sing or 
hear. Living where you do, you have access to a good 
public library. Go there, and look up the compass of the 
voices in ‘ Grove,’ under the various headings. But (we 
repeat) don’t stop at that if you mean to compose a bass or 
baritone song. Take counsel with a singer; or, better still, 
have a term’s lessons with a good teacher of singing. We 
would advise you to study the songs of the great composers 
but for the fact that a large number are not good models in 
this particular respect. Brahms, for example, too often 
appears to have written for an abstract, composite kind of 
| voice, instead of for one of the ordinary classification, 
For first-rate examples of effective bass-baritone songs, 
however, you might examine Stanford’s ‘Songs of the 
Sea’ and ‘ Songs of the Fleet.’ 


INQUIRER.—(I.) We found Prout’s books on ‘Double 
Counterpoint and Canon’ and ‘ Fugue’ very useful. But 
perhaps his ‘ Fugal Analysis’ is best of all. (2.) The 
question seems to us to be clear enough. Obviously, if you 
| are asked to add ‘ two imitative parts’ to a given theme, the 
added parts should imitate the theme, the result being 
three-part imitative writing. (3.) To learn the art of writing 
| pianoforte accompaniments, you should study good models. 
| Primers on composition can do little more than touch on the 
subject. Get some volumes of fine songs, from the classical 
lieder writers to present-day British song composers. In 
fact, you could learn all you need for your purpose from 
Stanford alone. Examine any one of his collections of Irish 
songs or song-cycles (Boosey). Don’t overlook Grieg in 
|this connection. His songs seem to be forgotten by most 
singers, but many are of great beauty, and the accompani- 
ments are of the quality to be expected from such 4 
keyboard artist. (4.) For R.C.O. ear-tests, work at ‘Two 
hundred and fifty Ear-Tests,’? by Katharine 5. Jones. 


D. O.—In Wesley’s ‘ Holsworthy Church Bells,’ ought 
16-ft. pedal-tone to be used in giving out the theme: We 
should say not. Wesley indicates that this page 1s to be 
played on the Choir, without pedals. But Wesley had 
bigger hands than most of us, and wrote here (as in his 
| other organ music) some stretches that only a few players 
|can manage. If this is the case with you, play the theme 
|on Choir, coupled to Ped., with no pedal stops drawn, and 
let the feet play the few notes that you cannot reach 
| comfortably with L.H. 
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PERPLEXE!).—Try the . Monologues,’ *Six Short Pieces,’ | 

‘Ten Trios,’ ‘Twenty-four Pieces in Fugal Style,’ and | CONTENTS. 

‘Twelve Characteristic Pieces’ of Rheinberger. Many of | Max Reger. By Alexander Brent-Smith 

these will meet your requirements for good pieces of two or | On Music: Inferences and Intuitions. By Mrs, Frank 


three minutes! length, for use during collections. Ropartz’s| Liebich 
‘ Au pied de l’Autel’ contains about a hundred short pieces | The Malady of Chopin: A Pianist’s Standpoint. By 
of good quality. (It can be obtained through Novello, Ss.) Erik Brewerton ae 
Chesters publish a hundred pieces by Eugene Gigout, in sets | French Composers : With a Note on Maurice Ravel’s 
of twenty-five, which we think you would find useful. | Latest Work. By Scott Goddard 
| Liszt’s ‘ Dante’ Symphony and Tone-Poems. By 
E, A. S.—Presumably the examination question demands M.-D. Calvocoressi 


a harmonization on the lines of first species counterpoint, as| Ad Libitum. By ‘ Feste’ /< ; 
you say. But you must not make up your mind that such | Music and Architecture. By L. N. Higgins 
3 method precludes a musicianly and interesting result. |New Light on Late Tudor Composers. VER «=. 
Some of the finest of hymns and psalm-tunes are written on Sebastian Westcote. By W. H. Grattan Flood 
this ‘note against note’ method. Everything depends on! The Future of Performance. By (3. M. Cotton 
the choice cf notes, and the way they are put ‘ against’ | Charles Butler and the Music of Bees. By Gerald R. 
one another. | Hayes 
Occasional Notes 


E, S, E. F.—If you pronounce * Hallelujah’ with the} Richard Hol (1825-1904). By Herbert Antcliffe 
‘j? sound you will give your fellow-singers a surprise, and | The Cecil Sharp Memorial _ 
there is your answer! The other spellings you mention, | The Musician’s Bookshelf 
‘Alleluia’ and ‘ Alleluya,’ are matters of taste and of appeal | The Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts. By 
to the eye. The second seems to be preferable. Anyway, Arthur T. Froggatt ‘ ; ; 


all three are pronounced the same, except that in the first | New Music ce 
which rarely occurs outside the Handel chorus) the aspirate | Stanford’s last Opera: ‘The Travelling Companion.’ 
is sounded. By F. Bonavia 
, . , The Misuse of the Trombone. By J. A. Westruy 
F.G.G. asks for the identity of the tunes that used to be | Gramophone Notes. By ‘ Discus’ 
played on the clock chimes of Tickbill Church till 1807, | The Festival of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. By Gerald 
when they were replaced by fresh ones. We regret that we R. Hayes ; 
have not space to quote the tunes. The first begins : Player-Piano Notes. By William Delasaire 
isd {d. rin ‘r |d tr m.fi[s :f im |r : | Church and Organ Music 
Royal College of Organists 
A Spring Cleaning. By Alfred H. Allen 





‘INS ’ (horrid nom de plume ') wants to know how to| The Organs of Toledo Cathedral: I.—The Organ of 
keep moths out of a pianoforte. ‘Insecty’ says they come Charles V. By Alberto Merklin 
from an adjacent evergreen hedge. We can suggest no} J etters to the Editor 
Canany body? (2,) Wedon’t know the studies men- | ¢} irps and Flats 
but we have every faith in the writer of them so far | The Amateurs’ Exchange 





tional work is concerned. Royal Academy of Music 
Royal College of Musi 

S. Il. P.—We know of no music specially suitable for use | Trinity College of Music 
at a service of Devonians and Cornishmen. Can readers | Operatic Ignorance 
suggest something (organ music, or arrangements) based on | The National Opera Trust 
West Country tunes, or by composers born in the West | Banquet to Sir Frederic Cowen 

untry London Concerts 

The Gramophone , 

C. H. R.—We know of no books that cover the ground | Competition Festival Record 
mentioned in your four questions. You must be prepared to | The Fourth Bournemouth Musical Festival 
dig for your information. Follow the book reviews in this | Music in the Provinces ... 
and other musical journals. Music in Scotland 
Music in Ireland ‘ 
Musical Notes from Abroad 

Mr. Leslie A. Lickfold writes suggesting that our | Obituary ... 
correspondent, ‘ Wenge’ (see A/usica/ Times, May, p. 403) | Miscellaneous 
will find a useful book wherewith to supplement | Answers to Correspondents 
Lightwood’s ‘ Iiymn-Tunes and their Story,’ in Athelstan é 
Riley’s ‘Concerning Hymn-Tunes and Sequences’ | Music: 
(Mowbray, 2s. 6¢.). Mr. T. P. Levett also writes | hee Sg 
pointing out that the historical edition of ‘ Hymns A. & M.’ | 
deals with hymnology in an exhaustive introduction of over 
a hundred pages, with illustrations and music-type examples ; 





‘ April is in my mistress’ face.’ Part-Song for Mixed 
Voices. By A. HERBERT BREWER 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this Number 


and that the edition gives the history of words and music of | ‘ Winds gently whisper? Glee (arranged for + 





4iYViriuu 
z™NINI YIN 


550 


whom 


+ ie a) 


Aan 
AMY 
x 


“ur 





every hymn in the book. Voices). By John Whittaker. 





Can readers help a correspondent with information as to | . " _ 
the following old musical instrument? It ‘consists of a brass | TH E M US I CAL TI M ES 
instrument, the bottom of which is covered with glass; on 


ix i : = CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS :— 
both sides there is a board about six inches high, containing ; 


pegs from which several rows of strings cross, harp-wise. —r . - . 
This part is flat, and enclosed in a table of mahogany about Shee “pool i B- 
39-49 ins. long, by 20-25 ins. The whole is on four legs of oot aaeepameiionel a wos 
about the height of an ordinary table. There is a key for peer . im ey 
a of the pegs, and two small fine bats (?) for seal a alien. eee 
| A Column 400 

A Page ... 710 0 


The family of the late William Crowther Alwyn wish to a 
obtain a copy of his Pianoforte Sonata, written in 1871, and | Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement 
published by Messrs. Lamborn Cook. It is out of print. ' A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. WES: JOHN E.—“ The Campbells are comin’ 


Scottish Folk-Song. Arranged as a Trio fors,s,4. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 





(No. 503, Novello’s Trios, \c., for Female Voices.) 44. 





PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


| 
REWER, A. H.—‘ April is in my mistress’ face.” | 
) Four-part Song. (No. O88, Zhe Musical Times.) 24. | ie YRSYTH, CECIL.—*‘ The Child Jesus.” — Sacyeg 
SO y I R, ELSIE F.—** By Syrian Shores.” Overture | Idyll for Soprano and Organ. 50 cents (2s.), 
Oe r Pianoforte Sol s. ‘*The Stranger.” Sacred Rune for Soprano ap 


)y IUGLAS, I **Dream-Song.” For Organ. 2s. Organ. 50 cents (2s.). 


*IBBONS, ORLANDO.—Fantazie of Foure Parts 
( I f * Parthe ’ Arranged by John E. West. 
No, 65, Ors Arrangements, edited by John FE. West.) 


(ALUCK, © vox. Let a noble coumge” aie tor| DREAM SONG 


J Soprano, f ‘**Iphigenia in Aulis.” Edited by 
B. Tours. Is, 6d. FO! 


| ANE, E. A.—‘‘ Fight the good fight.” Hymn and ORGAN 
| VELL, F.—‘*I will sing of the mercies.” Anthem. 


\I \RCHANT, STANLEY.—“' Ye Holy Angels ia DOUGLAS. 


Bright.”” Anthem Is. 


NX AYLOR, E. W ** We have heard with our ears.” 

| No. 1138, Novello’s Octavo Anthems Od, Iwo Shilling 
) ATHBONE, G.—‘* My true love hath my heart. 

X\ naccompanied Trio for A No. 502, Novello’s 

rios, .. for Female Voices.) 4d. Lond N LO AND 


It L.RDS, A, ‘Choral Vesper.” On Card. 14d. 


) 
\ , 
} OBERTSON, K.—‘O Sapientia” (0 Wisdom”) Music and Books 
XN the Latin and English pa 6d. 


1OOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 396, contains the at Great Reductions. 
) ng music in both notations. —‘* Bobby Shaftoe’s 


Y) 
f. 


Foyles hold a wide range of Second-hand Copies in g 


gone to sea.” Two-part Song. Roy THomrson. “Ding, é 
dong ll. Two-part Song. Koy Tnomrsonx. 2d condition of Pianoforte and Organ Music, Oratorio: 
Operas, and Choral Works of every description, Standar 


*“CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. A. Voice 


: ~ ‘ Musical Text-books, Dramatic Literature and Plays, whic 
a. Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- : ( 


they offer at tremendous reductions. Send for Catalogue 


> . on > > lee > » 
earl “ , te Motation. ~— - vous Cure _ 122 (free); mentioning definite requirements if possible. 
N . ‘‘ Friendship’s Tie.’”? Unison New Books and Mu isic supplied on best terms, and promp 
Song. GEO! RATHRON! a delivery guaranteed. 
N ; ae awn of day.” Chorus Music and B Purchased. 





from ‘* Sleeping Beauty.’ 
Arranged as a Two-part | FOYLE’S MUSIC DEP" 
Chor : COWEN - 3d. 

of Biscay.” Arranged 121-125, 
with Descant by 


Gi REY SHA 2d rHE WARDOUR MUSIC SERVICE 


CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C.2 


A 
< 


N “). “* A - hunting we will go.” WARDOUR STREET. LEICESTER S& I 
Arranged with Descant by las oe - Satine Sammnnionl 
GEOFFREY SHA 2d. —_ NI lransposed and Copied, MSS. prepared for 
N a Peel.” \rranged with Litho work a 5} 
Descant by GEOFFREY SHA id — Unde Arocha il Directi f FREDERICK ¢ 
N . ‘Early one morning.” Arranged d¢ : 
with Descant by O*! ORD. —Experi ienced ORGANIST-CHOI 
GEOFFREY SHA\ 2d. — MASTER vanted for SS. Phi pant jam ( _ dala 
N . “O dear what un the matter ( lorgan. Sung I arist ply \icat 
Arranged with Descant Sis Mit H \EL’S, Chester Square, 5.W. 1, BASS 
y GEOFFREY SHAW thd, ANTED for the above Church. Good 1 er 
N . ‘* Mister Ascham is a good man.” n. Koons Cunare 
Unison Song. E Z RA EDSON, Mus. Bac., Dunelm., F.R- 
R T 2d 4 CORRESPONDENCE COACH. Pu st 
N | “* As I was going to Banbury \.R.C.M. and A.T.C.L. Exa a 
n Sor Hat H Road, Barnsley, York 
R riuomes 2d | -R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SINGING TEA HERS 
N ** Follow my Bangalorey Mar 4 EXAMS. POSTAL and PERSONAL COACHING. Moder 
. . . Fee Many S es. ARCHIBALD CURTIS, LRA 
Ur Song i. : : 
=° T : A.1 Tea r of Sir Ss hwood La I ga 
IN MPSON 2d. — : <TVEN 
” GI\i 
N es at Crad] * Unison Song. eee rl NING Li Laser | 
, . = , I " Wr for r t ! 1 
\LEC RowLEy = 2d, n, Tuner, Bankfield House, 117, A Road, Lee 
I I, Nat Songs with Descants > ‘EDALS 
a a IC . of 3 MALES PATENT PIANO. PE L 
ONIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS  Oeince Conshe and St lals new. 
fier ref 1. Prest ( tor, I — 


J. S.—** Come, Jes ome” (** |} —. —— TON 
Plies“ ' . I SI rEACHING ; CONNE ri 
Motet { le Choir Edit ae 3| Me ISPOSAI Mae pe clo N 


v E,W Is, 1 & « Wardour Street “ I 








XUM 





—~ 
ire Comin 
rio for S.S.4 


eS.) 4d, 


YORK, 


prano q 


CHOI 


—— 


N 


XUM 
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PORTANT NOTICE. The British Legion and “A World Requiem.” 


aJELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG recently sent a letter to the musicians of Great Britain, 
|; from which the following is an extract: “ You would be helping the cause so dear to me if you 

would assist to establish and maintain in your district Annual Festival Commemoration 
s in aid of my appeal for ex-service men of all ranks, their dependents, and the widows 


forma 
{orphans of the fallen.” 
ystandine ha n about the B / 2 r» Ch Socd 3 . Vell 3 lin 
\ WorRLD REQUIEM” flea fore Hn / g: / / , ft ontract l 
it Publishers, performing ‘**A Wo Ri IEM” @ / Brit gton 


From e who give a performance of the work from the Vocal or Choral Score, the British Legion 
bas the right to claim a two-thirds share of the profits PROVIDING THAT THE LOCAL LEGION FOR 
HICH SUCH PERFORMANCES ARE GIVEN ASSISTS THE GIVERS BY ADVERTISEMENT, 
RONA , ETC. IF THIS ASSISTANCE IS NOT FORTHCOMING, THE WORK MAY 
GIVEN INDEPENDENTLY OF THE LEGION, 


VocaL Score (¢ plete) 
SHORUSES ONLY... as —- 2s. 6d. 
Sfectal di snl 


SEPARATE ISSUES. 


UIEM. For Chorus with Baritone Solo Od. 4d SONG OF THE BLEST (InN Pace). For 


NUNTIATIO. For Chorus with Bari- Soprano Solo (Violin obligato, ad /7é.) ~ 
e Sol j od. 4d 
SIUM. Duet for Soprano and Tenor BENEDICTIO AND CONSUMMATUS. 
with small Female Chorus 6d. 4d. For Chorus with Soprano, Contralto, 
IYMN OF THE REDEEMED (IN Pace). Tenor, and Baritone Soli, and Small 
For Male Chorus (accompanied) Od. 4d. Chorus of Boys and Youths ad /7/. 6d. 4d. 


, red. 


wv Zoi } ; 
\V. PAX TON & Co.. Ltd. >2, HIGH pig eee oo STREET, 


not do otherwise than tend to popularise 


> tt can 
Se usical Stand June 6th, 1591 
ffec asy, and dignified WVusical Times, April 1, i891 
\ ably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregation * Deserve extensive recognition and ust 
—Musical N september 4 and 25, 1891 


=e SCRIABIN 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 
. ALBUM 


|. H. \ [ A U N D Ek IR ntaining thirty-three moderately difficult piano 


- compositions with a critical introduction and 
ce P >as taff Tonic saat nal notes 
lr ANTHEMS or analytical notes. 
tc | 
id ] . . : 
; pe ; Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD-HULL, 
SERVICES 
E IN ts. 4d 
tr, sepa \ 
Tel sd ] . e 
Bene Opera d 1 ne 
. d d , 
+d d : A - 
Holy Communion rod, 8d . “ ° 
i r e above d d “d > 
litt 14d 14d 
a N > dir is d d . } > 
E IN N .1 i d pee - 
r eee 
& Kyr 4d d % FE 
i sd 3d , 
a tand N ttis in C (partly U yn sd 2d I 
ind N dimittis in D " ae sd 3d 
ORGAN 
: d. - 


; ‘CHU H CAN TATA. > , " “ * , 
e, Par 1 Peace (for general use)... 28. 18. 4d HAWKES & SON, 


AND COMPANY, LIMITED. AN STI y LON ‘, W.T. 
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NOVELLO’S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 
PUBLISHED IN BOTH NOTATIONS COMBINED. 


Price Three-Halfpence cach. 
Jl 


Words 63 
. ON AND FORWARD - F. Bevan.. 
THE MORNING “ . W.Sr. Hitt B 
Emiry H. MiIvves 
G. WiITHE! 


ary F. Mavupe 


F. R. Have Al 
F. WHEELE 
A. CHALLIN 


PALMER 


LEXANDE 


G. SPILLER ... 
R. Have 


I 
E. OXENFORI 


SHEPHERD 
CLEAR BLUI MI. BouRDILLON 
L. WHITEHEAL 
J. J. Danrect 
AISE THEI E. OXENE 
IVE JESUS A. C. BENSON 
UR LORD AND SAVIOUR W. How 
AY IS OVER : S. Barinc-Ge 
rTHEE, LORD, FOR THIS FAIR EARTH G. E. L. Cort 
F LOVI 
S, THE WORLD WANTS MEN - , ‘ 
AND LORD ‘ - Mary Brapror! ant . 
BEFORE THEE . J. Gipson owe .. Tune 
rTHAT I CAN BRIN« Mary Braprorp Wu11 
G. S. HopGes o 
ATHER, SEND THY BLESSING ’ CHRISTOPHER Worpswe 
LI ” ™ ‘ ETHEL Boyce 
WE CAN SEE THEE ‘ «.» Dorts Rowley 
FAIR AND SWEET , ‘ , Dorts Rowey 
RD WAS PASSING BY . ‘ ETHEL Boyce 
1F THE NIGHT... one ove os 1 F. W. FaBer -_ 
1E HOLY LIGHT - - oo. W. M. W. Cate... 
W SINKS THE SUN THAT LIT OUR FESTAL MORN + Mary Braprorp Wuit! 


ver Services 


1 Six Sets, containing Ten Hymns and Tunes, price 6d. per S 
Words only, 6s, 6d. per 100, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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ELLO'S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


ANTHEMS, ETC. 


Sacred Unison Songs for Soprano Voices (or Solos). 


1's Angel, The (both Notations) .. ea ee oe ‘a wi Cu. Gounop 
t us all this day (both Notations) .. “ 7" “ sg a .. J. S. Bacn 
all times I will bless Thee (both Notations) > - xs a MENDELSSOHN 
r being (both Notations) wa i “ in on os G. F. HANDEL 

a dove (both Notations) es - os “a Ke MENDELSSOHN 


Sacred Two-part Songs and Anthems for Soprano Voices. 


the Lord build the House (both Notations) ei _— 7 os M. J. Monk 
ith not seen, nor ear heard (both Notations) ; an én .- Myves B. Foster 
is the night (both Notations) a i - a - G. RATHBONE 
he hart (both Notations) .. on ws V. NoveELLo, arr. by H. Ettiot Button 

y Shepherd, The (s. & c., both Notations) os ee se oe HENRY SMART 

f a dove (Staff Notation only) .. es MENDELSSOHN, arr. by J. E. WEs1 
are Thy dwellings (Staff Notation only) od es oe J. H. Macnpe1 
» Angels sang (Staff Notation only) . a oe .. ATTWOOD 


> 


th Notations) ~ bai és aa ae os .. ROLAND ROGERS 


gs 
e 


ntralto Solo and Three-part Chorus for 1st and 2nd Soprano and Contralto. 


sacred fane th Notations) oe _ ee oe ee -. Josian Bootn 3d. 


Hymn-Anthems for Children and Choir. 


H. A. CHAMBERS 
E. M. BarBER 
Joun E. West 

My Es B. Foster 
..J. H. MAUNDER 
a J. BaRNBY 
H. Et.iot Button 


ie OL Le ~ 


Ne ND ND HW 


Anthems for Soprano Solo and Chorus. 


the gates.. se Ke _ ee ee oe .. FRANK ADLAM 
the Lord, O my soul .. oe “* ee “ a oo ke PF. ROVER 
f my soul.. oe ee ow oe ee ee es JoserH H. Apams 


Anthems for Four Voices. 
on 7 re ..5. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
of Thy House oe e G. W. TorRANCE 
ee ee , J. H. MaunDER 


ir heads - aa 
I have loved the habitation 
amiable are Thy dwellings 
n the Lord . os oe ic Pe GEORGE J. ELVEY 
the Lord .. - we ““ me va .. J. Baptiste CALKIN 


Anthems for Evening Service. 


O Lord, while waking. S.A.T.B... oe ee -» GeorGE C, MARTIN 
, Thy children keep. s.S.A.A oe ee ee _ ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Thy children keep. s.a.T.B ee oe os ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
h the day Thy love has spared us. S.A.T.B. .. oe H. A, CHAMBERS 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


COMPOSITIONS 
ORLANDO. GIBBONS 


SERVICES. . da \NTHEMS, | 
on 6 ra, lif nv ! rit I 





COMPOSITIONS (not 
*s Collecti from the 


ANTHEMS, E 


a 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Englis te, \rr. 


~ 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 
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NOVELLO’S EDITION OF 
BACHS CHURCH CANTATAS 


6 Bleib’ bet uns 



























IDE WITH US” - 
. (Welsh Words). 
HRIST \Y IN DEATH’S DARK PRISON 4 Christ lag in Todesbanden 
HRISTIANS GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DAY - - 63 Christen, dtzet diesen Tag 
ME, DEEMER OF OUR RACE - 61 Nun komm, der Hetden Hetland 
FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CALL ON THEE - 38 Aus tiefer Noth schrev ich zu dir 
GIVI I HUNGRY MAN THY BREAD- . - 39 Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brod 
1p GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING - - - 43 Gott fahret auf mit Jauchzen 
ps OVED THE WORLD - : : 68 Also hat Gott die Welt gelicbt 
yp’S TIME IS THE BEST 1060 Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit 
*D (Welsh Wor b 
OW BRIGHTLY SHINES - . 1 Wwe schon leuchtet 
IF THOU BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDE THEI 93 Wer nur den lieben Gott lésst walten 
IESUS, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEE - - - 41° Jesu, nun set gepreiset 
IESUS SLEEPS, WHAT HOPE REMAINETH ? S81 Jesus schlaft, was soll ich hoffen ? 
LET SONGS OF REJOICING BE RAISED . 149 Jan singet mit Freunden 
RD IS A SUN AND SHIELD, THI - - 79 Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild 
+LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, THE . 112 Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt 
LORD BUKE ME NOT Funeral Odk - 198 Lass, Fiirstin (Trauerode) 
‘MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS - - . - 21 Ich hatie viel Bektimmerniss 
) CHRIST, MY ALL IN LIVING . 95 Christus der ist mein Leben 
) JESU CHRIST, THOU PRINCE OF PEACE . - 116 Du Friedensfiirst, Herr Jesu Christ 
‘Oo LIGHT EVERLASTING =. - - - : - 34 O ewiges Feuer 
) PRAISE THE LORD FOR ALL IIIS MERCIES - - 28 Gottlob! nun geht das Jahr zu Ende 
) TEACH ME, LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER - 27) Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende ? 
PRAISE OUR GOD WHO REIGNS IN HEAVEN - 11 Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen 
PRAISE THOU THE LORD, JERUSALEM - 119 Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn 
SAGES OF SHEBA, THI . . . - 65 Site werden aus Saba Alle kommen 
“SLEEPERS, WAKE! - - . - . - 140 Wachet auf 






80 Ein’ feste Burg 





STRONGHOLD SURE, A . ; - - . - 
THERE IS NOUGHT OF SOUNDNESS IN ALL MY BODY 25 Es ist nichts Gesundes an meinem Leibe 
THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEL - - . - . - 104 Du Hirte Israel, hire 

VAILING, CRYING, MOURNING, SIGHING . 12 Weinen, Klagen, Scrgen, Zagen 







WATCH YE, PRAY YE . - . - 10 Wachet, betet 
WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT? . - 8 Liebster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben ? 
WHOSO DOTIT OFFER THANKS - - - . 17 Wer Dank opfert 









AND SIXPENCE EACH 





ONE SHILLING 





PRICE 


THE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 


IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREE BOOKS FOR EACH VOICE) 












ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 





PRICE 









BACH’S MOTETS 
‘ ‘ ‘ . . . Fiirchte dich nicht. 8d. 


"BE NOT AFRAID 








Ditto (Edited by G. R. Stnciatr) - 1s. . 
i. LESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM - Lob und Ehre und Weisheit und Dank. 8d. 
COME, JESU. COME . ; ‘ J ‘ ‘ Komm, Jesu, komm. 1s. 6d, 
‘IT WRESTLE AND PRAY (J. C. BacH) - . . - Ich lasse dich nicht. 6d. 
‘JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE - . - Jesu, meine Freude. 1s. 6d. 
= * Ditto. (Welsh Words) - . . - . . . . 1s. 6d. 
‘NOW SHALL THE GRACE - 7 : , ; ‘ Nun ist das Heil. 8d. 
SING YE TO THE LORD . . , ‘ . ‘ : Singet dem Herrn. 1s. 6d. {1s. 6d. 







Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit auf. 


SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US, THE 


May be had in Tonic Sol-fa, complete. + May be had in Tonic Sol-fa (Choruses only). 












AND COMPANY, Limitep. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO 
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JUST PUBLISHED 









Produced by the British National Opera Company, at Manchester, April 


AT THE BOAR'S HEAp}. 


A MUSICAL INTERLUDE IN ONE ACT 









rH! 


SHAKESPEARE'’S 


rAKEN 


KING 


FROM 


HENRY 


LIBRETTO 















LV. 
GUSTAV HOLST 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT BY VALLY LASKER. 





















One Shilling 





Score, Price Six Shillings 





SOME OPINIONS 
THE TIMES—April 4, 1925 THE MORNING 
ej Imost at speaking | : “. 24+ More t If 


PRESS 



















THE 





DAILY TELEGRAPH 


! 1) Ixt f } : — Is 5 ne 
Phe Mr. Ha s made of Old caect. both in the ingenuity with © eee ' 


( S . «. Whatever it stitu ' an 

t nent to t i enes: DAILY NEWS—April 4, 1925 th 

] log ! ‘ss. Mr. Holst t posit mi 

I I] : I I ¢ rv ele t of tl ast ' v. H } ti: , r forty I tlish fol] ‘ Wi 
! tt ! ' - 9 pri T 

Ae i \ it ft of own. 7 


transform with surprising 1 ity.” 


va fone: fee sham, THE SUNDAY TIMES—April 5, 1925 
innate | for t **). . « The melody that Mr, Holst has inv t ™ 


One might almost think the Sonnets], beautiful ty 1 


DAILY MAII \pril 4, 1925 ongruitvy between Shakest res words and thet 


I i Sinan bet 0 i aaah ke tetieaesl MANCHESTER GUARDIAN—April 4, 1925 bs 


. a) '} 
to the richest and wittiest « 


nedy * ... “At the Boar’s Head?’ is a work of genius be 
ca from pen of man. Mr. Holst’s only for its cleverness and the masterly way in 
Old English country words of Shakespeare are made to run in with tl 
r} ll or stra keeps these slight and strongly rhythmical melodies of Shakespeare’s ow 
tering or murmuring, and above it the It is a work of genius also because it answer 








Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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Produced at Covent Garden, May 14, 1923 


\p/ THE PERFECT FOOL 


OPERA IN ONE ACT 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
GUSTAV HOLST 
Op. 39 


PRICE 7 ‘i a a Ses Six SHILLINGS 


Libretto One Shilling 


; 


Tue BaLtiet From * THE PERFECT FOOL” 


Full Score, 15s.; Pianoforte Solo, 3s. ; Pianoforte Duet, 4s. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


THE TIMES PALL MALL GAZETTE 
ul sic. . . is the most brilliant thing in a Holst has provided excellent entertainment in company 
ering with brilliant moments. . . . There is one} with some remarkably good music. The latter is rich in the 








.H al moment, an almost Purcellian ** round ” | two essentials of tune and rhythm. . . . There are many 
nd it is not an isolated moment. tunes—the Wizard’s ‘*‘ Wooing Song,” for example— which 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH are so simple and accessible that one is unconsciously 
It is a safe and a proud thing to say that in the whole whistling them after a single hearing. . . . There are many 
t 1s safle an aft ud un t Say thé ) a ‘ nego: #6 ma a 2 % : 1 
story of ra no composer has produced a more perfectly | 8€™*- The ballet-music, of course, is fairly well known ad 
tting score at bretto than Gustav Holst has produced in | DOW, but the ‘* Round ” of the three girls fetching water 
Ing SCOr a iit ( an Sta S$ as ( . 
: : fas a cha z nt, ¢ the ung ) -d chorus 
is opera. . . In very truth this is a perfect little opera, | “#5 ape eye —— r ane = —_ panied choru 
. 1 veritabl isterpiece after its kind, of wit and humour, | 'OW4t@s the end a piece o real virtuosity. 
Brilliantly clever and amusing. DAILY CHRONICLE 
THE MORNING POST A brilliant little fantasy. . . . The ballet music is most 
] Joke would be a better title for Mr. | effective, particularly the exquisite Dance of the Spirit of 
I lolst’s opera. . . . Mr. Holst shows the rare and precious | Water. 
ility t » a musical joke that everyone can see—or BIRMINGHAM POST 
ear. , e whole thing is something entirely fresh, : iad one 
nd follows a well-defined line of its own. . . . Actually Highly diverting in a vein entirely its own. . . . Plain, 


n weak page in the score, and though story and | pure, unbending Holst from beginning to end, the writing 
fer from the expected, the way they are handled | masterly in its directness, and the scoring amazingly pointed 


with originality and power constitute the opera a little | and suggestive. 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS 
THE DAILY MAIL ' , 
* \ Fool ween d We may reasonably hope that Mr. Holst’s all too short 
o gcilled swage deg ought to have a sweeping success opera will take its place permanently in that small but 
il people can command enough sense of humour | priniant constellation of comic operas on the grand scale of 








and if pe of ne ae ears open to the splendour of | which Zhe Master ingers and The Marriage of Figaro are 
the music ' ie; we : . : ‘ 
J mt os Splendid music, and playfully mocking, | the bright particular stars. 
allusive, fantastic libretto. . . . And there are numbers of 
urst-rate tunes—for Holst is a prime melodist. MUSICAL NEWS AND HERALD 


DAILY NEWS The Perfect Fool is the finest piece of real musical humour 
It will appeal strongly to musicians all over the world | that has appeared for a long time. 
who are familiar with operatic literature. were ee . , 
2 sprain once THE MUSICAL STANDARD 
DAILY EXPRESS sii . ee ; . , . 
His rhythmical Saw ves hi —T The Perfect Fool is the best thing Holst has given us. 
25 SUNDER, Capacny serves Dem extsemey Wee | ine . « Themes of quite extraordinary beauty, arresting to 


dallet music, whi is, inde ) e bes as |: , : . : 
t ain te ch is, indeed, some of the best that has the ear, and haunting the memory even after a first hearing. 
een writ n opera for a long time. , 


REFEREE SUNDAY TIMES 
A ballet f such originality and interest, accompanied Indeed, he has performed a notable feat of alchemy. 
y such masterly music, that interest was excited and/ Ile has taken of the common objects of opera, grown 





i admiration aroused. . . . Musically this ballet is the finest | hoary and wearisome in service, and accomplished, with 
Portion of the work. . . . The instrumentation is a marvel ‘enharmonic subtlety, their transmutation and combination 
f suggestion and humour. into something new and significant. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITED. 
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Austin, E., Sweet Night 2 ove nee “ 
BENDALL, Pas Seul _... 74 1/6 Sd. Sd. 8d Rd. 8d al 8 
BENNETT, Eventide Melody ... sax} ave | S41 € ao | ine Sd. 8d. 8d Sd. 4d 
Biair, Serenata be veal one | OS! ccs es OR Sd. 4d. 4d 4d. 4q a 8 
Brewer, Auf Wiedersehen _.. on | woe | 4/4 Sd. 8 } Sa. & . & a rt 
Carsk, Barbara Allen Variations 6 23 ie ae 16 16 1/6 16 es 

»  GavotteinG ... ist ae, 1m ovo ose «(eee 6/8 8/8 | Sd. 4d. 4d. 8d . 

CoLerRIDGE-TayLor, Waltzes, Four. coe /AD/SB 20. = cee cee S/- 4/6'9/8 2/8 8/8 2’ 6 1 
Binwathe Selection fron 

W edding- Feast) ous! one! (EO ace, BB wes cas ces | BA TA IM 16 16 23 1 

(Prelude, 2nd Entr’acte ... 17/- ... 1... 8- 8$/- 8 Sd. Sd. 8d 8d. 8d 161 

» cs Intermezzo ai sos) O78 cee Ones SE css B/S O/- (OR GR A... CO ad. 8 

Finale, lst Entr'acte -- 18/2... ... 2/8 ... 8/- 8/- | 1/6 Sd. Sd. ... 8d. Siem 1 

- ~| Eastern Dance aaa contre, Kee ) 3/- 3 Sd 8d. &d Sd. &d a) 4s 

= Novelletten, Nos.1,2,43 ea. ... '3/8 4 8 Sd. Sd. &d Sd. &d 

= . No.4 ... jt) ox a 8/- 1/6 1/6 1/6 8d. 8d — 
Cowen, En elish Dances, Four oss, oom Me 1/- 4/6' 2/8 2/8 2/8 2/8 ... - 1 

February (Months, No. 2)... ... 64 } Sd. Sd. 4d Sd. 4d 8 
= May ( 7 » Oo). i 4 fd. 4d. 4d. Sd. 4d fi 

_ June " oo Chen! 4/8 8 - fd. 4d. 4d. 4d. 8 

September (__,, — 3 Sd. Sd. Sd 8d. 8d 8 
= December ( - os Bsc! 870 3/- id fd. 4d. ... 4d. 4d fi 

- Menuet d’Amour ... 6/8 ... | 5/6 2/3 8d. 4d. 4d. 8d Si. 4 
Davies, Solemn Melody (str. & org.) 2/4 8 2/8 2/38 '\ 4d. 4d. 4d fd. 4d 
DunuHILL, Chiddingfold Suite 9/9 7/6 2/3 2/8 283 16 16 ee 
EtGar, Chanson de Matin 4/- 4 8d 2/3 3 fd. 4d. &d fd. 4d id, 4 

= Chanson de Nuit 8/8 4/- 8 2/8 2/3 4d. 4d. 4d id. 4d 4d, 4 

= Pleading 3/8 .. 4d. ... ... | 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d 4d. 

ie Serenade (W and of Youth) . 2/4 1L/6A ... 2/8 3/- 4d. 4d. 4d. 8d. dd. 

- Canto | or ire 64 4/6 3/- B8/- 4d. 8d. 8d. 8d Md. 4 
FLETCHER, Bagatelles (strings only) 36 sss, Oe Sd. 8d. 8d. 1/6 vee 

- The Loy Soldiers’ M: arch 5 Sd. 2/3 Sd 8d. 8d. &d A 8 
' Valse Lyrique 96 2/3 8d. Sd. 8d. 8d sd. & 
Haynes, Westwood Gavotte ; 6/4 ; 3/- | 8d. Sd. Sd. 8d Nd . 
HoLBROOKE, Souvenii de sii 1/4 3 ; fd. dd. 4d. 8d il, 4 
IRELAND, Bagatelle " - 78 sn sos «wv OP (Ol, G. Gi Ga ; dd. 6 
JouNnson, Elves (Faerie Suite, “No. 1) 8/- 1/6... 8/- ... | 8d. Sd. Sd. ... 8d. &d. { 

- Pavane inA.. sss) ose [OO] ccs GR xcs SB 1 GS a. { 
Kreuz, Conversation Amoureuse oo-| coe (6/10) ... 1/6 ... 8/- 8/- | Sd. Sd. Sd. 1/6 vo 
LemareE, Andantino - ooo, ooo | O/B | ... T/6 ... «.. B/- | Od. Sd. Sd. Sd. 4 

- Chant sans Paroles ss eee Sf- |... =... Sd. 2/8 B/- | 4d. Sd. Sd. ... 4d. Md id, 4 

Menuet Nuptiale ... vee) woe 4/4)... Sd. 2. 2. oe | 4d. 4d. 4d. Sd. on id. 4 
MACKENZIE, Benedictus — val Ol ome SE cs ac: ee ee eS SS es oe ad. 
Purce.t, Gordian Knot Untied, Ist 

and 2nd Suites ... each ... @2/8/4/- ...) ... 2...) 2. | 8d. Sd. 8d. 8d. 

- Suite eee — esa ote 1 Le eae ie ame ... | 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. ee 
Rameau, Gavotte — - went: | neat eds . ew. 2/8 ... | 4d. 4d. 4d. 8d. =< 
RAWLINSON, Serenade wh eco} ove | O/B | oe CE. BS .. (OR. 4 4 Ot al. 4 

" Aubad ww /Gel wv 08. (a Gh Oh ot a 
REED, cag a (Suite Venitienn BE) nus) ose | B/D] wee Gd. sce cow cow | 48, O08, 4d. Ol. - & 
Roécke., Graceful Dance wal cel S| wank Wom cee ena ee 3/- 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. ot. 
WADDINGTON, Intermezzo sunt soe | BIE cr TB ae ws oe [SR OE OL .W. CS 
WaREING, Summergold Gavotte Tian lee ox ac Be att a ee Ow = 
WENDT, Ais de Ballet... a vee T/A! soe | oes 2/6... Sf- B/- | Od. Od. Od. ... 2. & Md. : 
West, Intermezzo rn _ vas! eos | Ole lowe GE. os «os BO OE. OE. Oh. Of. oo = 

» Marjorie Gavotte as oe G/B nee | coe cee cee B/- ... | Od. Sd. Sd. Sd. ... » 

- M: — Dance , cee win OB. FF. ina... = ~ 
WoLSTENHO Allegretto in “ES conf > cs lcs on on BS SS OR. OO. OL “ nail 

— 
N.B.—Parts marked A are printed together Parts marked B are printed together. Parts marked C are pn" wom 
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RCHESTRAS. Surrasce ror CINEMAS, &c. 














FA “ se & = | 5 5 , g : Ss 2 0 = é 
: = = = € = Ee € 4 S = F = » & = = 5 = oS vi 
: rs S Fs eS =) = = - A 7 = = & a = ba ao = 
4 . s S = 9 2 + 3 3 = =] = : | 3 5 = Soe 3 
> 0 Oo al U fone - =x & ~ ~ = St. o = S. © = 4 


Sd. ... Sd. 


it hm te OD. 


ae OR) MATOS caknes At om Mc ae ee ce 
‘oe Bl oe?) Bee) ee eee phe) wal ca 


6 16 99162328 28... 16... .. Sd... ... | Sd. Bd... ... .. « 1/6 


od. 8. ... SLISL GAA A A A-... | O08 


x 
_ 
— 
c: 
_ 1 
_ 
for 
_ 
— 
c 

vs 


sd. Sd. 16M A 16 1/6 16 1/6 1/6 8d. ... Sd. Sd... ed. 8d. 8d.B B eo a 
sd. 8d, aj i8d. Sd. Sd. Sd. Sd. Sd. ... Sd. 4d. ... 4d. (8d.A8d.B B A 40.0... 8d. ... 2. oe C 
16 8/- 1/6 1/6 ... ... .. 8d. 8d. ... ... |8d. 8A... .. A 

l at ee Sd. 

d. Sd. . [We 8d, Sd. Sd. Sd. Sd. Sd. ... Sd. dd. ... 4d. 4d. 2 ddA A 
4d. 4d, 8d. 8d. Sd. Sd. 4d. ... 4d. 4d. ... 4d. | 4d. , a 


MG, sc | ke out “iok aah tak See: Mab, dare at, ee ee ee 


’ ee ei Game Gomis peeecpens Shan Pomernaacs 


a n,n or eens =) eee 
dh. One ee eee eee 


z 

is 
x 
iv 
Lt. 
=: 
zr 
=: 
= 
oe 





6d. Sd. ... Sd. BaA.. 2. 2. A Bd. 











has the Melody. X Flute has the Melody. § May be had as a complete Suite. 
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SONGS © 
ROBERT SCHUMANN 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS. 


THIRTY SONGS TWELVE SONGS 


—_— 
~ & 


~ 
) a 


Price 


eee eseeeseseseeeeeeeeee 


NATALIA MACFARREN 
Price ts. Od. 


I oe der © 


TWELVE SONGS 
LIFDERKREIS) 
SONGS NATALIA MACFARREN 


NATALIA MACFARREN ale Bi 
Price, cloth, f lio, TOs, ge tess a > ea . 





WOMAN'S LOVE AND LIFE 
(FRAUENLIEBE) 


N A 


NATALIA MACFARREN 


Price Is. 0 





A POET'S LOVE 


(DICHTERLIEBE) 


E N ANSLATED BY 
NATALIA MACFARREN 
Price 2s. 6d, 
oe 7 os nom Tieton 

e, Die Lilie 
‘ Wenn ich in de 

g Ich will meine Se 
Im Rhein im he 


chtenden Son 
” im Traume 


= , -T Ta th once lovee maidet n Jingling liebt ein Mid 
MYRTLES. La 
n l eep ny tears were win Ich rt 


- AINE 
rl 2s. Oa, s alten Miirchen w 
Die alten bis ied 


en | 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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THESE 






A WONDERFUL OFFER TO ORGANISTS!! 





The 


ORGAN 


12 SUPERB V\¢ 


Comprising 2,280 Pages and 


PAID TO YOUR 


ESS FOR 


1Ol- 


IN PAPER OR GILT 


ntents, Post fi 


SOC HEHEHEHEESEHEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEHEHEHEEEEEEEEEEEE 


a 


Look at these Names 


e wil eie 
I e 
if Y genius ai r t? } 
eo] f Sa TRapAL ! 
< ) pel week . 
ORGAN LOFT 
r | It I I 
€ ° Wirt 
ry ic fasci 
¢ 1 pe I I € 
IE ORGAN LOFT” the vice 
I t yw | justice t ——- 
THE ORGAN LOFT 
I xi 14) ges 
dnd A | 
» I c 
I GAN LOFT , 
T t ! t 
vit ! S 
ystem \ { € I 
We] i 
\ p 
£ \ ractl t 


- with orde the entire set of twelve 


pay the balance by the following monthly instalments 


you will receive 


rERMS. 
ITION CLOTIL EDITION 
( Or 550 irriage paid). Cas th Order 
l t Systen 10/- with Order and Instah t Syst 
thly Instalments of 10/- each, 10 Mont! 
SEND YOUR ORDER WITH FIRST INSTALAM/ 


ou already possess some of the volumes of this Series, we shall be 


specially quote Instalment Terms for the remaining 


W. PAXTON & co., Lea, 


LONDON: 
NEW 


22; 


OXFORD 


LOFT 


YLU MES 


360 Com) ¢ SITE ms 


by the Leading Organist-Composers. 


KEI 
' 
EI 
~ N] 
ELLIN ry 
| } 
} 
} S 
t 
a: 
S S 
S 
5 ' 
' 
I 
WH I \ 
VI 
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Volumes. 
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ALBUMS FOR. THE ORGAN 


E EACH. CLoTH, SEVEN SHILLI 





ND Srxpence Eacu 





N No, 1. N No. 5. 





, , ( 
lwin H 
d'Art Pranzt Liszt| 9 Praeludium P ale Acted ) 
I Ca 4 The Wendt ! Romance in I inor >l'<chaikow (PI 
m1. The Ser S Ww. W e | 11. Romance in A flat I 
Pe : W. Wolstenholn 12. Festal ¢ ‘ ration | INT 








I | ” iT) 
Ss. ¢ ige-Ta 2. Blest are they Re -_ 
.) H. Hof I F Marcl anoforte Sonata, Oy PIAC 
Alfred Hollins Funeral March ; 0 
t Edwin H. Lemare 5. F al Mar >a Ha 
Ss Racl nal I kr } i Redes er veth Me«< ia Ha RI 
4 4. Strele 7. Funera Lieder ohne Worte Mendels TT 
p | I haikow ¥ s O res t I i(*} ah Vt : 
I R. Wagner 9 Marche S ne S PREI 
J E. We Mat I t ‘ 
, t. Finale f Sym Pa SLO\ 


Ww. tenholine No. 8 (Christmas Music). a 


3. idge-Taylor 2 Chris F S THI 
‘7 i J 1 Holbrooke 3 re \ \ 
red Hollins 4 W 
I ard Jol n 5 as Mor H ons 
i 5 S d Kar rt \ is Ca am | 
i C.H. Lloyd 7 bor le al Ha 





J. Rheinberger ) 
P. Tschaik sky 
I Mei r R. Wagner A ¢ as Pa a S \\ 


lohn E. West | 12, Fantasy on Two Christmas Carols  Iohn E.W 
W. Wolstenholme The First Nowell and “*G 1 King W 


SHORT PRELUDES FOR THE ORGAN 








t 
5 t ] ire tended for ‘ efly as Introductory Voluntaries to Divine Servi more especially ir 
ea ed for h is, of nece y, somewha d N 
d N I IV 
Th as Ada 1 Lega I a 
W. G. Alco 2 es I 
George J]. Bennett Ba INT 
I Myles B. Foster $ Ha 
Alfred H ’ Gra ( I IN 1 
A Alfred Holl ¢ Ar r 
7 I Charles J. May 7 William $ 
John E. We 8 William Se ] 
. John E. West ) Cle M.S 
i Ww. W enh e ! F. ¢ a vi 
I I V 
‘ Thomas Adams Grazi g] 
( W. G. Alcock ] ‘ 
4 H. A. Chambers SYM 
Myles B. Foster $ 
Alfred Hollit 5 < 
Alfred H ( 
A Charles J]. May Arti v.M 
n E. We 8 " \ ain S¢ 
John E. We ) ( M.S 
I Ww. W enholme 1 F.¢ Kha 








4 Cor 1 : 
, I 5. ‘Communion Cantabile WA 
tW i Andante Religioso Art I 
A 7 ent 
8. Larghett 


9. Adagio e Mesto 
Andante Affetuoso 





I : W 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lumitep. 
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COMPOSITIONS BY EDWARD ELGAR. — 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


AN 


rei ORGAN. PIANOFORTE DUET. 
nN. I \GIO fi Svmphony in A flat (Op 


. - 55) 3 © INTERMEZZO (* Dorabella”’) (from Op. 36) 

H. Lemar NTIOL a Gs BD acc one oo. 2 , , 

J. Le CANTIQUE (Op. 3, No. 1 3 IN THE SOUTH (* Alassio”). Concert-Overture. 
Luard-§ \NTO POI \RE (In Moonlight) (from Op. 50 3 Oo S 


(Op. 50) , 

ANS’) \ ‘IN » 15, No. 2 » & © . —— . 

[ANSON IATIN (Op. 15, No. 2) INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO for Strings 
1ANSON NUIT (Op. 15, No. 1) 3 Oo 


(Op. 47) 


INTRASTS (The Gavotte) (Op. 10, No. 3) 2 3 SYMPHONY in A flat, No. 1 (Op. 55) 


RONATION MARCH (1911) (Op. 65 3 
, g . ¢ SYMPHONY IN E FLAT, No. 2 (Op. 63) 16 
XERAL \RCHL (“*Grania and Diarmid” VARIATIONS ON AN ORIGINAL TIIEMI 
7 ° 3 ¢ (Op. 30) 
ERI CH (Op. 32) “a 
XTRODUCTION to Part IL. of “The Apostl 
> > 4 T Ty rT ~ » he . my 
. 23 VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
EDITATION (* The Light of Life”) (Op. 29 1 6 | 
; CANTO POPOLARE (In Moonlight), arrang: 
[IACEVOLI from String (Juartet in E minor) : 
Op. 33 : ; zs : 2 ¢ from the Concert-Overture ** In the Sout Op. : 
UDI ND ANGEL’S FAREWELL CHANSON DE MATIN (Op. 15, No. 2) .. } 
() 28 


| , : > © CHANSON DE NUIT (Op. 15, No. 1) 
PRELUDE (‘* The Kingdom ”) (Op. 51) a So 





W MO ENT (fre the Concer for Violi CONCERTO (Op. 61) ” 
Op. 61) 3 9 MAZURKA (Op. to, No. 1) 
‘ N 11 (**The Blac Knigl ) (Op. 25 1 6 ROMANCE (from Sonata. Op. 82)... : 
> | es S \ it (VU 5 I 
8 SERENADE (Wand of Youth, First Sui Op. 1A 
MARCH (** Caractacus”) (Op. 35) 3 © SONATA (Op. 82) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ' aaron 
a ae aaa VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE. 
‘In the South” (Oj j CANTO POPOLARE (In Moonlight), arrar 
NSON IATIN (Op. 15, No. 2) s 2 ‘ 
, from the Concert-Overture **In the S | Op. 5 
NSON NUIT (Op. 15, No. 1 S ‘s 
\ ws 7 ; : CHANSON DE NUIT (Op. 15, N 
NAT N MARCH (1911) (Op. 65 3 ) 
Iss.\ ' vertu Op. 19) ... 0 
NERAI RCH ( Grania and Diarmid”) Tat a T . Te 
2  e a ~, CELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 
ERI CH (Op. 32 CANTO POPOLARE (In Moonlight), arranged 
INTI I Dor la”) (fi Op. 30 3 ) fromt ( ert-Overture ** Int 5 (U) 
H.I IN THI S rit (** Alass ( rt-Overture and CHANSON DE MATIN (Op. 15, N 
ns The Lie Life”) (Op. 20)... 3 0 CHANSON DE NUIT (Op. 15, No. 1) > 
ND ANGEL’S FAREWELL CONCERTO IN E MINOR (Op. 85 
> - 3 © ROMANCE (Op. 62) 
NADI ind of Youth, First Suite) (Op. 14) 2) 3) ce REN ADE (Wand of Youth, First S O 
MPH No. 1 (O 5 
LON lat. N 2 (QO; »2 . 6 
: S (Op. 1 CLARINET & PIANOIORTE, 
S Mauresgq 3. ¢ trasts. 
; CANTO POPOLARE (In M ht), arranged 
[WO INTERLUDES (from “ Falstaff”) (Op. 68) 3 0 from the ( ert-Overture *‘ Inthe S 
N AN ORIGINAL THEMI liecseteonead 
= WAND \UTH, THE (Music to a Child's BASSOON & PIANOFORTE. 
| flay), rst Suite (Op. IA ; C 
Se Se i Suite (Op. 11 ; . 4 6 ROMANCE (Op. 62 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep 





LONDON : 
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CHURCH CANTATAS 


ye 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


FIRST 


SET. 


Twelve Books—each Book, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


ir I S THYSELF BE SHOWIN Bid 
iW HAST TH i=EN (“My Spirit 
r 8 | , ITE TEARS 
RE E,O SI 
HTY GUARDIAN Tt Guide 
\ir Hr ACE MY SHEPHERD 
t ‘ \ t “vi 
BASS. 
r 
A Hi =) 
I He, W A I 70d 
E i t 
I 
\ Tuy W ; 
c t EIGN 
l reca 
sc <7 eh 
SECOND SET 
. 2 i . ¥ 
- N PENOR, 
(I I TH ne 
t ( Jr ( ( Redeemer 
r W cE IS i Tt MPE Fr 
r I } H I 
r I ¥G Lord, rebuke I 
BASS 
I ‘ \ HERE WE SEE ( 
la Ti 
I HINE ALMS G he hungry man thy 
\ H JESUS Ll Wailit crying 
Re EN ON THAT EAT Watch ye 
I k I 
= >] SET 
4 
THIRD SET. 
; N rENOR. 
I (Lori HY SO FAR AWAY le sleeps 
\ IN BILI S THE RIVERS OF BELtal Je 
Re f O HAPPY TOWN, O FAVOURED LAND Pra 
7 ‘ O BLEST ARE ALL THAT FEAR Him 
t. ( Reyect it wort (" Sages of Sheba 
(Savior TAKE ME FOR THINE own ("* Sages 
Upiirt R HEADS ON HIGH Watch ye 
,ASS 
I Ai WHOSE POWE Le fr r 
Re { ALTHE H AN HOST ENCAME Lord, rebul 
rd \ LO I D. THY MERCY 
4 FARE YE WELL ("* O teach me, Lord 
The I I § THESE THINGS THAT ISAIAH OF OLD The Sa 
‘Gop oF OPHIR IS BUT VAIN , 
WwW 
SHALL I succour (" Ther 


Lonpon: NOVELLO 
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COMPANY, Li» 
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No. § 
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NOVELLO'’S 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


In Numbers, each 1s. 6d., except Nos. 26, 27 


’ 


and 28, or, Cloth Volumes, each 6s. 





VOLUME I. 
I. Twenty pieces from Petits 
\nglaises. Partita Nos. 1 to 3, &c. 
li. Twenty Pieces from Suites Anglaises, 
Partita Nos, + and 5, Xe. 
Petits 


Préludes, 


ran¢alises, 

1. Twenty Pieces 

, Suites Anglaises, &c. 
VOLUME II. 


Twenty-four 


from Preludes, 


Pieces from Suites 


NDEL. 


Nos, 27 


} No, 


No. 


utas, ‘* Harmonious Blacksmith,” &c. Ni 


NDEL. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 
(,avottes, nc. 
NDEL, Twenty-four Pieces 


. Water Music, Xc. 
VOLUME III. 


CHES. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels 
*s March, Rakoczy March, Bridal Marc! 

”"), &e. 

Fifteen Pieces, ir 


from Suites 


cluding Meyer- 


CHES. 


ation March, Corne 


HES. 


ling March, March ** Tanr 


VOLUME IV. 
ITTES, MINUETS, Etc. Sixteen Pieces, 
Rameau’s Gavotte, Zimmermann’s Gavotte, 
Minuet, Silas’s Bourrée, &c. 

VOTTES, MINUETS, Etc. 
Gluck’s Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, 
rree, & 
ITTES, MINUETS, Erc. 
W. Macfarren’s 2 


Sixteen Pieces, N 


1 Gavotte, Benedict’s 


Mozart’s Minuet, Xc. No. 


VOLUME V. 
LENHAUPT, J. Ten 
longroise, Scherzo Brillant, &« 

LENHAUPT, J. Ten 
,” ** Mazeppa Galop,” &c. 
ENHAUPT, J. Ten 

ttes,” ** Feu Follet,” &c. 
IWEIZER, OTTO Eight Scottish Airs 

r four hands). 

VOLUME VI. 
INDLER, FRITZ. Nine Pieces, including 


Pilgrims’ Ch« 


g  Rivulet, The 


FRITZ. Nine Pieces, in 


illon,” ** The Evening Star’ 


» de. 
., FRITZ. Ten Pieces, including 
> Valse Mélodieuse, Spinning Song, 
Dutchman”), &c. 


VOLUME VIL. 


Ondes, 


rZ, HERMANN. Five Compositions. No 
'Z, HERMANN. Four Compositions. 
[Z, HERMANN. Six Compositions. No 


VOLUME VIII. 
EINBERGER,JOSEF. Seven Compositions. 
EINBERGER, JOSEF. Eleven Composi- N 


EINBERGER,JOSEF, Seven Compositions. | y 
RS, BETRHOLD. Juvenile Album, 


racteristic Pieces (Duets), 3s. 


No. 35.—MACKENZIE, 
lius March, Pilgrims No. 


Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- | N° 


Sixteen Pieces, | No. 


to. 45.—CUI, CESAR. 


». 46.—CUI, CESAR. 


ludit Z| No. 


No. 55.—HOFMANN, H. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


. 31.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. 


s. 32, 33, an 


. 44.—CUI, CESAR. 


. 49.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Mom«e 


.50.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 


. 54.—HOFMANN, H. 


VOLUME IX. 
and 28.—MOSCHELES, I. ‘* Domestic Life.” 
Twelve Characteristic Duets, Two Books, each, 3s. 
VOLUME X. 
29.—KJERULF, HALFDAN, Nine Pieces. 
Nos. 1 to3; Op. 12, Nos. 1 to 6. 
30.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Ten Pieces. 
Nos. 1 to 4; Op 27, Nos. 1 and 2; 
to 4. 
Op. 28, Nos. 5 and 
6; Op. 29; and Twenty Songs arranged. 
VOLUME XI. 
134. The National Dance Music « 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander Mackenzie ; 
additions by his son, A. C. Mackenzie. 
VOLUME XII. 
A. C. Eight Pieces. Op. 13, 
Op. 15, Nos. 1 to 3. 
Nine 


»f Scotland. 


with 


Nos. I to 5; 
36.—MACKENZIE, A. C. 


Pieces. ~Op. 20, 


Nos. 1 to 6; Op. 23; Nos. 1 to 3. 
37.—MACKENZIE, A. C. Six Songs Transcribec 
for the Pianoforte by Giuseppe Buonamicl. 


38.—ALTSCHUL, RUDOLF. Fifty Hungariat 
National Songs. 
VOLUME 
41.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Twenty-one ces. 
Op. 2, Nos. 1 to 14; Op. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 4+, and 6; 
Op. 6; Op. 15, Nos. 1 and 2. 


XIV. 


jo. 42—LIADOFF, ANATOLE, Seven Pieces. Op. + 

Nos. 1 to 4; Op. 7, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 11 
43.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Ten Pieces. Op. 8; 
Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 3 


Op. 13, Nos. 1 to 4. 

VOLUME XV. 

Thirteen Pieces. Op. 20, Nos. 
Op. 21, No. 3. 

Eleven Pieces. Op. 21, No. 4; 


Op. 31, No. 2; Op. 39, 


1to12; 
Op. 22, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; 
Nos. 1 to 6. 
Seven Pieces. Op. 22, ~ 4; 

Op. 29, No. 1; Op. 30, No. 1; Op. 35, Nos. 1 and 

2; Op. 40, Nos. 2 and 4. 

VOLUME XVI. 

47.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Four 

Op. 90 

p. q 

48.—SCHUBERT, 

Op. 142. 


FRANZ. Four Impromptus. 


vents Musicals. 
(Op. 94), and Adagio and Rondo (Op, 145). 
VOLUME XVII. 
Three Sets of Variations, 
Andante, and Klavierstiick. 
51.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Adagio, 
and March in E major, Xe. 
52.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 
Two Scherzi. 
VOLUME XVIII. 
53.—HOFMANN,H. ‘“ The Trumpeter of Sakkinger 
(Op. 52) and Two Valses Caprices (Op. 2) 
**Ttalian Love Tale ” (Op. 19 


and Five other Pieces. 


Allegretto, 


Five Klavierstiicke and? 


Fourteen Pieces. 
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LATEST 


D’HARDELOT, 
‘The Quiet Country Places” 
“The Curtain Falls” 
“Wings ” 
MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS. 
“The Fairy Laundry” 
“The Dance on the Lawn” 
“ Among the Willows ” 
R. CONINGSBY CLARKE. 
“The Barque of Dreams” 
“The Lazy Seas of Devon” 
RICHARD KOUNTZ 
oO eepy Hollow Tune” 
VOND LOUGHBOROUGH. 
*\ Retreat 
. GARTLAN., 
Che Lilac Tree’ 
BAUMER 


* Spring, the Fiddler ” 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 


50, 


FOR 


SONGS 


CHALIAPINE-KOENEMAN. 


he Volga Boatmen 


MANUEL DE FALLA. 

Krom “~ Master Peter’s Puy 
TH. KOENEMAN. 
TH. KOENEMAN. 


«“ The 


m Sette Canzoni 


G. Fk. MALIPIERO. 


MI. MOUSSORGSKY. 
“Th 


ive achieved the highest” 


Original 


Varlaam’s Ballad: 


MOUSSORGSKY. 


the Tale of what 


M. 


} 


HAPPELL 
SONG 


NEw 


‘Ei 


happened at Kazan 


& CO’S 
SUCCESSE§ 


HERMANN LOHR. 
“Oh, for the Wings of a Swallow” 
‘** |mmortality” 
* Summer” 


“What a Wonderful World it would be* 


HAYDN WOOD. 
“| Look into Your Garden” 
“The Valley of Roses ” 
** Devotion ” 
* \ Brown Bird Singing” 
ERIC COATES. 
‘** The Little Green Balcony 
‘* Summer Afternoon ” 
“TI Heard You Singing ” 


MOLLY CAREW. 

“Canterbury Bells” 

‘** Somewhere in this Summet 

“The Piper of Love” 
PHILLIPS. 

“If all the World” 


H. LYALL 


Bonp STREET, Lonponx, W.1. 


NEW YORK AND SYDNEY. 


BASS VOICE 


Ukhnem ” 


Final Scene (‘* Don Quixote”) 


ypet Show ” 


‘When the King went forth to War” 
The King and the Jester ” 


Drunkard ” 


Monologue of Boris: 
(from * Boris Godounov’” ) 


Versior 


..’ from ~~ Boris Godounov” 


Original Version. 


e with orchestral ac 


J]. & W. CHESTER, Ltd., 11, 


Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


hire 


Parts on 


—————_,, 





& ¢ 
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